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Rayon Emerges from Shadows of 1926 
of Banner Year of 1927 


Capacity Production and Price Stability 
Replace Depression and _ Price-Cutting 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


HE rayon market has demon+ 
strated once more its resiliency 
and its right to claim a place in 


the front ranks of the textile in- 

Emerging from the shadows 
of the year 1926, the last half of 
which was 


dustry. 


a period of depression, 
price-cutting and stock accumulation, 
the domestic rayon in- 


100,000,000 Ibs. He emphasizes the 
further fact that consumers in this 
country were using, in the first half of 
1927, nearly 50% more rayon than the 
domestic producers were making—the 
difference of course being made up by 
stocks plus imports. 


never been other than a rayon enthu- 
siast. 

At that time, the rayon producers 
had passed through a period of succes- 
sive price reductions induced by excess 
of supply over demand. They had 
watched stocks accumulate at their 


to Sunlight 


those who had been predicting such 
catastrophe for years. 
How Times Have Changed! 

In the months which have interven: 
since that time, the situation has e1 
tirely changed. Quotations have bee 
advanced and price stability reign 
once more, in the place of the utte 


dustry has progressed 
thus far in 1927 to a 
new high level of pro- 
duction, sales and 
general market sound- 
ness. In addition, im- 
ports of the fiber have 
set a new record. 
Possibly the best im- 
pression of the present 
rayon situation may be 
gained from an ana- 
lytical statement made 
to the writer by one of 
the leading authorities 
in the trade. Estima- 
ting the domestic out- 
put for the first half of 
this year at 36,000,000 
lbs. (which incidentally 
is quite close to Trx- 
TILE Wortp’s _ esti- 
mate); adding the 8.- 
000,000 Ibs. of stocks 
which he figures had 
accumulated in the 
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The estimate for 1927 United States production of rayon shown in the above chart is believed to be very close, 
providing no unforeseen situation arises before the end of the year. The estimate for world production this 


year, however, is necessarily a conjecture only, since information is not available at present from many of 


disorganizatior 
in effect last fall. In 
stead of price-cutting 
premiums are being 
paid in the resale mar- 
ket 

Stocks have been dis- 
sipated and producers 
are working at capac 
ity, with orders on 
hand for their output 
well in advance. New 
units are being pushed 
tocompletion with 
every expectation of an 
expanding demand to 
warrant such additions 

The “black eye” talk 
has faded; instead, new 
and alluring fabrics 
containing rayon are 
making their appear- 
once almost daily and 
are finding immediate 
endorsement from ulti- 
mate consumers. (As 
an aside, it might be 


hands of American 
producers up to the 
first of the year; and then adding 
the nearly 8,000,000 lbs. which were 
imported during the first half of 
the year, he points out that this 
represents a total domestic consump- 
tion ot over 50,000,000 lbs. for 
six months, or an annual rate of over 


the European countries~ 


A New Situation 


It does not require much imagina- 
tion to explain why the writer is even 
more enthusiastic to-day over the out- 
look in the rayon industry than he was 
at the first of the year—and he has 


plants. They were forced to read and 
hear any number of stories about the 
“black eye” which rayon had earned 
among consumers. Their great plants 
were represented as parts of a bubble 
which had burst at last, furnishing 
final even if belated—justification to 


remarked that a_ re- 
cent investigation 

retail store buyers 
brought out the fact that 30 to 50% 
of the wash goods sold in their insti- 


made among 


tutions contained rayon.) 
The reader will ask immediately: 
“Why the change?” 


TEXTILE WORLD’S ESTIMATE OF DOMESTIC RAYON PRODUCTION 
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Du Pont Rayon Co 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America. . . 
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37,000,000 
10,900,000 
7,000,000 
3.400.000 
2.500,000 
375,000 
400,000 


62.575,000 


Ist 7 Mos. 
1927 
Lbs. 
23,000,000 
7.800.000 
4,675,000 
1,820,000 
2.100900 
750,000 
260.000 
100,000 
800.000 


41.305.000 


Total 
1927 
Lbs. 


40,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,370,000 
3,900,000 
1,450,000 
500,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 


74,320,000 


Total 
1928 | 
Lbs. | 


45,000,000 
19,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,700,000 
650,000 
1,400,000 
3,000,000 


89,750,000 
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In the writer’s opinion, there has 
been no fundamental change at all. 
The chaos of last fall represented to 
his mind one of the “dips” which he 
has predicted right along as alternates 
with “peaks” in the progress of a 
new industrial phase. 

He believes that the development 
and perfection of synthetic fibers rep- 
resent—and will continue to represent 
to an increasing degree—an import- 
ant and permanent contribution to 
textile advancement. He sees in 
rayon and allied fibers a new weapon 
with which textile mills—be they 
woolen, worsted, cotton, silk or knit— 
may wrest the reluctant dollar from 
the consumer’s pocket. 


He anticipates more ‘“dips’—fol- 
lowed by more “peaks.” But he be- 
lieves that the general trend will be 
upward—and that the utilization of 
synthetic fibers will play an increas- 
ingly important part in this industry. 


Productive Status 


So much for conjecture. 

Now for facts. 

Accompanying this article is a table 
showing TEXTILE Wortp’s estimate 
of the domestic production of rayon, 
by companies, for the first seven 
months of 1927; for the entire year 
1927; and for the year 1928. 

It will be noted that the forecast of 
74,320,000 lbs. for the current year 
exceeds by 820,000 Ibs. the prediction 
of 73,500,000 Ibs. made in the Annual 
Review and Forecast Number of Tex- 
TILE Wor xD, published Feb. 5, 1927. 
The only comment the writer has to 
offer is that it is another proof of 
his conservatism. He believes that, 
when the 1927 books are closed, the 
total domestic production will be found 
to be at least that given in this table. 


As for 1928, he has been equally 
conservative. There are so many new 
units of existing companies, and new 
plants of recently organized concerns, 
which should come into at least par- 
tial production during 1928, that the 
total capacity is baffling to the indus- 
try itseli—and consequently even more 
so to the writer. Furthermore, no 
one knows whether the man who 
shouts “Rayon is no good anyway,” 
may for a time out-bellow the man 
who believes “Rayon is here to say.” 

That, of course, is the writer’s 
hedge on one of those possible “dips,” 
he has been discussing. 


The Import Situation 


Naturally, the significance of the 
importation of foreign rayon must be 
given due prominence in any review 
of the situation. An influx into this 
country of rayon at the rate of 16,- 
000,000 Ibs. per year is not negligible. 

The writer has no “1oo% Amer- 

in” complex. He holds no brief for 
the domestic industry. He _ believes 

it, so long as it can supply a better 
uct at the same price—or the same 
oduct at a lower price—it deserves, 
nd will get the bulk of the business. 

e is of the further opinion that the 

competition from abroad has been of 
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a wholesome influence, so far as the 
interests of textile mills are concerned. 
It helped to depress the prices of do- 
mestic quotations at a time when every 
penny counted, and—more important 
still—it kept domestic producers “on 
their toes” at a time when unprece- 
dented success might have induced its 
usual lethargy. 

For a while, much inferior rayon 
was imported from abroad. It could 
only be sold “at a price”’—and should 
not have been sold even in that way. 
Today, there is little complaint in this 


DOMESTIC U.S. 


OF RAYON 


' 


21, 667,186 


1922 28, 087, 175 
1923 38, 906,037 


1921 


up his opinion with that of others who 
are identified with the industry. He 
gives below the comments of officials 
of domestic companies: 

S. A. Salvage, President, The Vis- 
cose Co.: “The outlook for the con- 
sumption of rayon was never bright- 
er. The demand from knitters and cot- 
ton weavers is most acute, and the 
total demand exceeds the supply. I 
foresee this condition continuing until 
next summer.” 

J. S. Denham, Director of Sales, Du 
Pont Rayon Co.: “Our outlook re- 
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(Represents Production Plus Imports) 


direction. Foreign producers have 
either improved their product or have 
left the American market to other 
suppliers. 

There is, however, another com- 
plaint. There is talk of “dumping” 
of foreign rayon against the provi- 
sions of the United States laws. An 
investigation is in progress. 

The writer knows nothing about the 
the validity of the charge. That must 
be decided by competent authorities. 
He does know, however, that the rep- 
resentative American producer is not 
—or, at least, should not—be afraid 
of legitimate competition from any 
source, domestic or foreign. 

He doubts if any manufacturers of 
rayon yarn in this country believes 
that the supply of rayon to textile mills 
can—or necessarily should—come 
from American plants. At any rate, 
a glance at the figures of rayon im- 
ports, accompanying this article, will 
indicate that the consumers themselves 
have no such illusion. 


What Producers Think 


As usual, the writer wishes to back 


garding the consumption of rayon for 
the balance of the year is very bright. 
Of course, our opinions are based very 
largely on our contact with the trade. 
The textile industry, that is that part 
of the industry which consumes our 
production, is very optimistic con- 
cerning business during the remainder 
of 1927, and later advice which we 
have from the field indicates that their 
enthusiasm is not unfounded. We 
understand that orders are being re- 
ceived in very good volume now and 
inquiries are also coming in in incréas- 
ing numbers. 

“Probably the greatest increase in 
the consumption of rayon in the past 
year and a half has been in the 
women’s underwear field, and we be- 
lieve that this still in- 
creasing, and there is without ques- 
tion a very large amount of rayon 
being used in this particular branch. 
There is indication that 
the volume of men’s rayon underwear 
is increasing, and I believe that within 
the next year we will see a very large 
volume of rayon used in this branch 
of the industry. 


volume is 


also every 
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“The cotton mills are unquestion- 
ably using larger and larger amounts 
of rayon. In general I would say 
that the cotton mills are producing 
better materials and materials which 
should undoubtedly be very acceptable 
to the public for the cotton mills are 
giving more thought to the construc- 
tion of fabrics made from rayon. 
This, of course, means that they are 
building up good-will for rayon and 
rayon fabrics which all of us should 
benefit by in the future. 

“In the weaving end of the industry 
the trend seems to be towards some- 
what lighter deniers, higher quality 
yarns and multi-filament yarns. 

“With reference to price,—taking 
into consideration the volume of busi- 
ness that has been done since the first 
of the year, the fact that probably all 
domestic liquidated 
their stocks of yarn and at the same 
time have been able to run their mills 
to capacity, together with the bright 
outlook for the balance of the year, 
it would seem that, provided there 
were any change in prices, the trend 
would be upward.” 

E. L. Milliken, Treasurer, The Bela- 
“In 1926 the domestic 
rayon industry did not suffer from 


producers have 


mose Corp.: 


overproduction but rather from ‘un- 
derconsumption.’ The increased pro- 
ductive capacity which became avail- 
able in 1926 would have become active 
had the to-be-expected rate of in- 
crease in consumption materialized. 

“Today the increased demand for 
yarn is largely due to consumption 
having come back to where it should 
be at this time, considering the normal 
growth in the use of rayon. The 
change in conditions is also partly 
due to the reversal of the 1926 atti- 
tude of the buyers who are now anti- 
cipating their requirements instead 
of pursuing the ‘hand to mouth’ policy 
of the previous year. 

“Rayon consumption is yet far from 
reaching a saturation point in this 
country. Fabrics made wholly or in 
part of rayon are penetrating more 
and more into consumer classes not 
hitherto users of the fiber. ‘This, 
coupled with new uses opening up 
daily, points to the curve of consump- 
tion continuing its present upward 
trend for an indefinite period. 

“The present rate of consumption is 
less than one pound per capita. There 
seems no reason to believe that satura- 
tion will occur at double or treble this 
figure when we consider the fields yet 
to be cultivated.” 


“We feel 
that rayon consumption will increase 
materially in hosiery and fine woven 
material on account of fine deniers 
being perfected to run commercially ; 
also, in lingerie and other materials on 
account of increase of quality by 
lingerie and goods manufacturers and 
cost which is reasonable for the better 
things which most people are striving 
for.” 


C. P. Green, 
Acme Rayon Corp.: 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp.: 


General Manager, 


“We believe 
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he con umption ot rayon will 


radually 
Leon H. Ryan, General Manager, 


increase 


Delaware Rayon Co.: “So long as 


continues its present rapid 


] + 
tne dustry 


development and re earch striving at 
ll times to give the users a_ better 


same ; 
piece of goods, there is no end to the 


growth of the rayon business rhe 
ition of the product among the 
many different industries this year 
proves that the increased demand 1s 
occasioned by many new lines So 
long as these new lines are developed 
by the rayon manufacturers, helping 
the man who fabricates the material 


by giving him good yarn and service, 


the business will continue to grow 
year after year. 
“The price outlook has not been 


given very serious consideration by 
our company, as we have found that 
it does not have much influence with 
the rayon’ yarn buyers. They want 
first, quality, and second, service, and 
it being the policy of our business to 
supply both of these, we have had 
little experience in talking 
Rayon is sold today lower than ever 


before and the quality is better and 


price. 


the users recognize this fact.” 

In addition to these statements se- 
cured by TExTILE Wor cp, the follow- 
ing comment made by Hiram S. 
Rivitz, President, Industrial Rayon 
Corp., in his semi-annual report to 
stockholders, is of interest: “Rayon is 
here to stay, and its consumption is 
constantly increasing. New users are 
being found in an ever-widening field, 
and in order to take care of this steady 
increase in the demand, a gradual ex- 
pansion in plant and equipment is the 
logical answer. 

“Cotton and hosiery mills, large con- 
sumers of rayon, are locating in the 
Southern States more and more, build- 
ing new plants and expanding the old. 
The South is becoming a mecca for 
textile industries, and manufacturers 
of rayon are building and expanding 
in the South to reduce their cost of 
production, transportation and distri- 
bution.” 


Progress by Companies 

Outstanding developments featuring 
individual companies follow: 

Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio 
(Viscose process): Gradually  in- 
creasing production along lines ori- 
ginally planned. 

American Bemberg Corp., Johnson 
City, Tenn. (Cuprammonium _proc- 
ess): Started work on second unit, 
same size as first. Total of five units 
planned for the future. 

American Glanzstoff Corp., 


cose process ): 


( Vis- 
Incorporated to erect 
plant at cost of $3,500,000, construc- 
tion to start at once. 

Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. 
( Viscose process): Continuing to in- 
crease output. 

Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., 
Amcelle, Md. ( Acetate process ) : 
Succeeded the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Mfg: Co., Ltd. 


capital stock to provide for expansion. 


I necrease¢ l 


Plans to double capacity 
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YARN IMPORTS 


BY YEARS 
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The estimate for 1927 shown above is predicated on the assumption that imports 
will continue for the balance of the year at the same average monthly rate as 


during the first seven months. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
ind) Old Hickory, Tenn. 
process): Initiated the construction 
of third unit at Old Hickory, to cost 
$5,000,000 and to bring monthly out- 


( Viscose 


put of Tennessee plant to 1,250,000 
lbs. 

Furness Corp., (Giloucester City, 
N. J.: Incorporated with capital of 


$10,000,000 to manufacture rayon un- 
der process developed by William H. 
Furness. Understood to be backed by 
interests identified with the Welsbach 
Co., a subsidiary of the United Gas 
Improvement Co. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio (Viscose process): Construct- 
ing addition .to output by 
500,000 Ibs. per year, bringing total 
to over 4,000,000 Ibs. Making infor- 
mal survey of Southern States with 
idea of possible location of southern 
plant. 


increase 


—=== 


Skenandoa Rayon Utica, 
NX. Steadily 
increasing production and planning to 
continue expansion toward realizing 
original plans for capacity. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of Amer- 
ica, Hopewell, Va. (Nitro-cellulose 
process): Increasing output of exist- 
ing plant. Reports of plans to con- 
struct additional unit, doubling their 
capacity, denied by the: company. 
Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Roanoke, Va., Lewistown, Pa., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. (Viscose pro- 
cess): Started production in its new 
plant at Parkersburg, buildings of 
which are all completed ; this plant will 
have a capacity of 10,000,000 lbs. per 
year. Decided to put up new unit at 
Roanoke, work to start at once; 
should be completed in a few months. 
This new unit will have capacity of 
3,500,000 Ibs. per year. 


Corp., 
(Viscose process) : 


Viscose 
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The depression in the latter part of 1926 is indicated by the price drops; while the 





recovery early this year is reflected in the advance. 
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Summary 

Any review of the rayon indus 
must close on a forward-looking ni 
The writer has already expressed 
belief in the and | 
manence of synthetic fiber manu 
ture. An industrial phase which, 
the United 
sponsible for the consumption of 
new fiber in the first half of 1927 
the rate gf 100,c00,c00 Ibs. per ye 


importance 


States alone, can be 


(as compared with a world product 
in 1914 Of 26,000,000 Ibs.) needs litt 
in the way of eulogy. 

However, the future is still tied 
That tl 
potent force has been applied to t 
industry in recent years is proved | 
the almost unanimous opinion amon, 
the general public that rayon fabric 
and rayon garments are today a f: 
different “breed of cats” from the a: 
tificial silk ties and sweaters of 
decade ago. 


with one word—research. 


That research still must go on is 
equally patent. The existence of com 
panies now in business, the hope oi 
concerns planning to enter the field, 
and the whole future of synthetic fiber 
progress depend upon it. 


Lilienfeld Rayon Process 


Information on This New 
Development 


More 


MANCHESTER, EnG.—From time to 
time reports have been published 
herein on the progress made in re- 
gard to the Lilienfeld process for the 
production of rayon, and as the mat- 
ter is one of the greatest interest to 
all producing countries it is pertinent 
to quote the remarks made in the cur- 
rent issue of the Manchester Guard- 
tan Commercial, whose summary of 
the position is the most reliable yet 
made: 


“The German press has tried to 
suggest that Courtaulds and Glanz- 
stoff have not purchased the Lilien- 
feld patents from the Nuera Co., but 
that all three companies have jointly 
acquired the right to use the process, 
Nuera’s privilege being limited to five 
times the present capacity of the 
plant. It is rumored that a cash pay- 
ment has been made to Professor Lil- 
ienfeld by Courtaulds, but it is not 
known whether the acquisition of the 
process has been a costly matter for 
the other participants. Since Cour- 
taulds and Glanzstoff have many 
agreements with other concerns for 
an exchange of patents, it imay be 
presumed that there will be no lack 
of Lilienfeld artificial silk, if it is 
worth making. So far all that is 
known of the new process is that it 
facilitates the production of a yarn 
which has a_ considerable _ tensile 
strength, which is more resistant 
when wet and which can be success 
fully converted into sewing silk. It 
is now reported from Elberfeld that 
the Lilienfeld process is of excep 
tional importance, materially cheapen 


ing the cost of manufacturing viscose 


silk and adding considerably to its 
utility.” 
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British Rayon 


N the Annual Review and Fore- 

cast Number of TEXTILE WoRLD 

published in February, I re- 

viewed the position of the British 
rayon industry. At that time the 
country was just emerging from the 
most prolonged and serious industrial 
disturbance through which it has 
probably ever passed. Following a 
short general strike, the whole of the 
collieries of the country had been idle 
for a period of nearly eight months 
and the consequent loss to all indus- 
tries was very great. This loss was a 
direct one in that the costs of produc- 
tion were increased by the necessity 
of importing foreign coal and in many 
cases this was of a quality for which 
British boilers were entirely unfitted. 
A more serious factor, however, was 
the fact that the purchasing power of 
the people was seriously reduced and 
this is only now fully recovering. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
present year opened rather gloomily 
for the rayon industry here.  Inter- 
national conditions were very little 
better. There had been a distinct 
slump throughout 1926 and stocks of 
rayon in all countries were very large. 
Under these circumstances the reduc- 
tion in dividend announced in Febru- 
ary by Courtaulds, Ltd., was fully ex- 
pected and while there was some hope 
to be gleaned from Mr. Courtauld’s 
speech at the annual meeting, there 
was a cautionary note present through- 
out which it was impossible to miss. 


Improvement Sets In 

Happily, however, the conditions 
gradually improved and with the ap- 
proach of spring and summer, a 
strong demand grew up for rayon for 
mixing with cotton yarns. In the case 
of acetate rayon, the available plants 
were quite unable to cope with the de- 


‘mands made upon them and have not 


as yet been able to do this. The fore- 
sight of the large viscose producers 
enabled them to throw into operation 
the large Wolverhampton factory just 
at the critical moment and when the 
demand had developed still further, 
instructions were issued for another 
equally large plant to be erected. The 
improving trade conditions gave en- 
couragement to the smaller producers 
and several companies are now selling 
a really first class yarn. 


Production Increases 


The total production of yarn has in- 
creased very considerably since the 
beginning of the year and on the basis 
ot the experience of the first quarter 
ot the year, the total for 1927 should 
be in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 


lbs. against 25,500,000 Ibs. in 1926. 
Foreign Trade 
‘mports of yarn have fluctuated con- 
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Production of 30,000,000 Lbs., or 
Increase of 4,500,000 Lbs., Predicted 


By J. Guthrie Oliver 


(Special to TEXTILE Wor-p) 


Great Britain, like America, approached the 1927 rayon year 


with misgivings. 


But there, as well as here, a radical change 


developed early in the year and the fiber has reached new high 


levels of prosperity. 


The author of the accompanying article, prepared for the 
exclusive use of TEXTILE WORLD, is in close touch with con- 
ditions in Great Britain and writes from first-hand knowledge 
of the situation. 


siderably in the last year but from the 
following table it will be seen that a 
steady increase in the average value 
per pound is plainly apparent: 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN INTO 
BRITAIN 
Average 
Period Value per Lb. 
1926 Yarn in Lbs. Shillings 
July—Sept... 596,502 3.78 
Oct—Dec.... 771,668 5.00 
1927 
Jan.—March.. 489,165 + 4.14 
April-June.. 665,163 4.72 


Details of the sources of the im- 
ports are not available but it is gen- 
erally found that when imports are 
exceptionally large, big shipments 
have come from Italy. Moderately 
large quantities of acetate silk have 
also been imported from France. 

There has been only a moderate in- 
crease in the weight of yarn exported 
but the average price per pound has 
steadily declined until at the present 
time it is equal to the ex-duty price 
of imported yarn. It is likely that 
this state of affairs has been to some 
extent brought about by the interna- 
tional agreement among the leading 
producers. British exports of yarn 
are sent to almost every country of 
the world, the most important markets 


being Australia, India, Japan and 
Spain. 

A very large increase has taken 
place in imports of manufactured 


goods, while exports are upon much 
the same level as last year. British 
India, Australia and Canada are the 
chief markets for these goods but sev- 
eral countries, notably Brazil and the 
Dutch East Indies, are now taking 
large parcels of cotton and rayon 
mixtures. 
International Agreement 

The most important development in 
the industry during the past year has 
been the formation of the inter- 
national agreement between the lead- 
ing European rayon producers. The 
full effects of this cannot yet be seen, 
however, and as each of the companies 
pursues a policy of silence on all 
matters bearing upon trade, the effects 
of the agreement may be judged at a 
later date only. There has_ been, 





however, a_ noticeable attempt to 
stabilize prices and consequently to 
give greater confidence to yarn buyers. 
The leading producers have made no 
attempt to raise prices, other than in 
exceptional cases, and there is at the 
time of writing no indication of this. 
Imitation Crepe-de-Chines 
The chief demand for yarn has 
come undoubtedly from the cotton 
manufacturers of Lancashire who 
have been going extensively into the 
trade in cotton and rayon mixures. 
Apart from lingerie cloths, effort has 
been largely concentrated on the pro- 
duction of imitation crepe-de-chines 
which retail at slightly under four 
shillings per yard. The number of 
these fabrics which have been. regis- 
tered is extraordinary and several have 
created a very large sale. Courtaulds, 
Ltd., are now placing a similar fabric 
on the market and one of the latest de- 
velopments is a slightly cheaper line 
retailing at under three shillings per 
yard. These cloths have usually been 
made with a cotton warp and an ace- 
tate, cuprammonium or viscose weft 
but many experts are agreed that the 
use of rayon warps is preferable. The 
leading producers have overcome 
many of the difficulties attaching to the 
warping and sizing of yarns, and de- 
velopments in this direction are 
coming rapidly. Velvets and pile 
fabrics have been similarly in demand 
and many technical difficulties have 
been overcome within the last year. 


Individual Companies 

As previously explained, several of 
the new producing companies have ex- 
tended their output during the present 
year and the present position of the 
various producers may be summarized 
as follows: 

British Enka Artificial Silk Co.: 
The first unit of 5,000 Ibs. per day is 
now in operation and it is expected 
that the second unit of 13,000 Ibs. 
capacity will be in full operation be- 
fore the end of the year. 

British Visada Ltd.: The output 
planned, viz., 27,500 lbs. of viscose silk 
per week, is almost attained. 


Bulmer Rayon Co., Ltd.: The last 


Start in 1927 


official announcement was to the effect 
that 14,000 pounds of viscose yarn per 
week was being produced. The full 
program allows for a production of 
30 tons per week. Nitro-cellulose 
rayon is also being produced, and 
plans are just announced for the de- 
velopment of the acetate process. 
Harbens, Ltd.: Present production 
is approximately 9 tons per week and 
steps are being taken to double this. 
Kirklees Artificial Silk Mfg. Co.: 
This company plans to produce 12,000 
Ibs. of viscose rayon per week. A 
short while ago the output was barely 
on an economic basis and little can be 
ascertained as to the present position 
Nuera Artsilk Co.: This company 
is not yet producing in commercial 
quantities and it seems probable that it 
will be next year before any appreci- 
able amount is produced for sale. The 
company is to produce one ton of 
rayon and one ton of staple fibre per 


day but it is hoped that this will be 
very much exceeded. An entirely 
new plant is being erected at St. 


Helens in Lancashire. 

Rayon Manufacturing Co.: Owing 
to shortage of working capital, this 
company was forced to go _ into 
voluntary liquidation but a reconstruc- 
tion is being effected and every effort 
is being made to get the plant into full 
commercial production. 

Western Viscose Silk Mills Ltd.: 
They are now producing their full 
complement of 27,500 lbs. of viscose 
silk per week and it is reported to be 
of the best quality. 

Scottish Artificial Silks Ltd.: They 
are erecting a plant at Kirkcudbright 
in Scotland for the production of vis- 
cose rayon but it is not yet in opera- 
tion. The company also intends to 
make staple fiber and cotton yarns and 
to manufacture piece goods and 
fabrics. 

Summary of Experience 

The experience which the newer 
producing companies have obtained is 
most interesting and some of the more 
potent factors in the situation as re- 
vealed in the last two years may be 
summarized as follows: 

The necessity for the provision of 
a large margin for working capital has 
been proved to the hilt and several 
companies have met with trouble on 
account of failure to appreciate this. 
Hesitation in regard to the economic 
minimum for daily output has been 
another source of trouble and in some 
cases, the original program has been 
revised after the capital has been 
raised, thus necessitating the granting 
of more onerous terms for loans or 
other means of raising money. 

The delays, which were obvious to 
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those connected with the industry, 
were trying to the investing public, 
who, in many instances believed in 
1925 that quick returns would be avail- 
able. Disappointed in this, a reaction 
set in, which resulted in a state in 
which it was virtually impossible to 
raise capital for fresh enterprises or 
for the extension of any of the 
smaller companies who wished to 
raise more money. 

It has been perhaps coincidence, but 
nevertheless perfectly true, that some 
of the most successful firms have been 
those supplied by British textile ma- 
chinists. This may not be due to any 


superiority in British design but does. 


show, in some measure, that the 
proximity, not only of travelling engi- 
neers, but of the actual plant manu- 
facturer’s works is desirable. 

The proportion of waste produced in 
the early stages has been great but on 
the whole the training of labor does 
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not appear to have offered insuperable 
difficulties. 

Some difficulties have been met with 
in the disposal of noxious fumes but 
these have proved removable. 

No complaints of a serious nature 
have been heard in regard to the 
adaptation of buildings originally 
erected for other purposes, but trouble 
in this direction is freely prophesied 
by the larger companies who, in their 
experience, have always found it wise 
to build new buildings right from the 
Start. 

Water supplies have in some cases 
caused trouble but in the majority the 
original arrangements have worked 
out exceedingly well. 

All the companies suffered consider- 
able delay as a result of the prolonged 
labor disturbances last year. 


Price Movements 


Prices of viscose rayon have only 


altered in a minor degree during the 
last 12 months. It will be recollect- 
ed that, when the reduction was made 
in the United States last November, 
no similar reduction was made here 
and as a consequence the price level 
established July, 1926, so far as home 
business is concerned, has been main- 
tained. This stability is proving of 
the utmost worth in the extension of 
the industry. 


Great pleasure was shown at the 
announcement made by Courtaulds, 
Ltd., early in July to the effect that 
the interim dividend would be re- 
stored to the 1925 level and it is an- 
ticipated that the total distribution for 
the year will be at the rate of 25% 
tax free, as in 1925. The British 
Celanese Co. is in a very much bet- 
ter position than formerly and is now 
making substantial profits. The entire 
control is in the hands of the Dreyfus 
brothers, who are known to have big 
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plans for future extensions in mind. 
The shares have been subject to w id 
speculation and have risen from about 
5/- to 48/- during the year. 

Rayon, apart from Courtaulds, js 
still regarded here as a highly speci- 
lative investment and though mon -y 
was raised for the Scottish Artific:.! 
Silks Ltd., recently floated, on te 
other hand in the case of the Bran- 
ston Artificial Silk Co., the under- 
writers were left with a very larce 
proportion of the shares. 

Technical progress has once again 
been steady rather than startling and 
there is no really outstanding discoy- 
try to report. 


The outlook for the autumn and 
winter trade in rayon goods is ex- 
tremely bright and with the recovery 
of the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple here and of those in the expo: 
markets abroad, the high degree 
prosperity should be continued. 
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Practically All European Countries Increasing 
Their Production of Rayon 


HE rayon trade in Continental 

Europe has in the last two 

years undergone an almost 

complete change. The impo- 
sition in 1925 of the British customs 
duties was largely responsible for this 
and it is now possible to view the re- 
sults impartially from approximate 
figures available. 

In 1925 Britain imported rayon yarn 
from the European Continent to the 
extent of 11,780,564 lbs. while in 1926 
this figure fell to 2,300,576 Ibs. The 
erection of the tariff barrier in Brit- 
ain therefore resulted in a loss of ex- 
ports on the part of Continental coun- 
tries to the extent of 9,000,000 Ibs. per 
annum and this had to be replaced by 
increasing trade with other markets. 
The same policy of erecting high tar- 
iff barriers however prevalent 
throughout the European Continent 
and the internal trade of the import- 
ant countries was some 3,000,000 lbs. 
lower in 1¢26 than in 1925. 

This was not due primarily to any 
falling off in world trade, for the ac- 
tual European surplus exported to 
countries in other continents actually 
increased from 23,000,000 lbs. in 1925 
to 49,000,000 lbs. in 1926. This sur- 
plus of 26,000,000 Ibs. was sent pri- 
marily to Asia, for the United States 
takings in 1926 were only 3,000,000 


was 


lbs. in excess of those in 1925. 

The development of pri- 
mary importance to the rayon trade of 
Europe was the international agree- 
ment entered into between the leading 
producers of viscose silk in the early 
part of the present year. It is unfor- 
tunately too early to show the prac- 
tical results of this measure but it is 
apparent that the world prices of yarn 
are becoming not only more stabilized 
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Erection of Tariff Barrier Has Wrought 
Complete Change in Last Two Years 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


The present interest in rayon is world-wide. 


| 


A glance at the 


progress being made in the various countries, as reported in the 
accompanying article, will show that, while the United States 
leads in production of the fiber, it has by no means a monopoly 


on the new textile impetus. 





but on a more uniform level. Appar- 
ently the agreement has resulted in 
better trade for almost every country 
but in view of the changes of fashion 
in favor of rayon, it is impossible yet 
to say to what extent the agreement 
has been responsible for this improve- 
ment. In the following survey, the 
latest position in each country is 
briefly described. 
Italy 

Notwithstanding the rapid appre- 
ciation of the lira exchange, which 
has been a matter of great moment to 
all Italian industrialists, the rayon 
industry has so far come through the 
crisis remarkably well. The policy of 
the Snia Viscosa Co., in making spe- 
cial arrangements to counteract ex- 
change movements, has undoubtedly 
been a factor of leading importance 
and the tendency of the other com- 
panies has been to lean more upon the 
Snia concern, in some cases through 
working arrangements and in others 
by actual amalgamation. 

The export trade is an excellent 
guide to the state of the industry in 
Italy as a very large proportion of the 
output is exported. During the first 
six months of 1927, exports amounted 
to 6,200,000 kilos. against 3,700,000 





kilos. in the same period in 1926. 
The 1926 exports were however con- 
siderably less than those in the same 
period in 1925. No details are yet 
available of the destinations of the 
exports in the six months referred 
to but on the basis of figures published 
for the first three months of each 
year, it may be assumed that the in- 
creased sendings have been to Ger- 
many, United States, Switzerland, 
Holland, Austria, Egypt, Siam and 
Czecho-Slovakia while decreases may 
be expected in China, Argentine and 
Japan. 

It has been reported that the output 
of the Snia company during the first 
four months of the present year was 
30% in excess of last and assuming 
an all round increase of 25% for the 
present year, the total Italian produc- 
tion will be in the neighborhood of 
44,000,000 Ibs. It is understood that 
in common with other countries, the 
cotton mills of Northern Italy are 
taking larger quantities of rayon for 
weaving purposes and in view of the 
increased demand from all parts of the 
world and more especially in India and 
the East, the consumption of rayon 
yarn in Italy will almost certainly 
show a marked rise when full details 


for the present year are known. The 
silk manufacturers are complaining 
bitterly of the competition set up by 
rayon. 

Following the announcement of the 
agreement between Snia_ Viscosa, 
Courtaulds and Glanzstoff at the be- 
ginning of the year, the chairman of 
the Snia Viscosa Co. had some inter- 
esting remarks to make at the annual 
meeting. It was then stated that the 
principal basis of the agreement was 
the authorization for the Snia com- 
pany to make use of the brevets, tech- 
nical systems, etc., possessed by the 
other two groups and the interchange 
between the three companies of their 
technical and commercial knowledge. 
As explained, however, it is as yet 
too early to judge the results of this 
arrangement. 

Following the practice adopted in 
the case of England, France, United 
States, etc., a large parcel of Snia 
shares has been placed on the German 
market and dealings are now carried 
on in Berlin as elsewhere. 

It is anticipated that at an early 
date, negotiations will be completed 
for the establishment of an Italian dye 
combine. According to information 
received by a correspondent of the 
English Textile Argus, the companies 
concerned are the Bonelli Dye Works 
Co., the Italian Explosives Co., the 
Italica Dyestuffs Co. and the Schiap- 
parelli Pharmaceutical Co. These 
firms represent the full cycle of pro- 
ducts obtained from tar, comprising 
the manifold processes of inorganic 
and organic chemistry by which dye- 
stuffs, explosives and medicinal spe- 
cialties are obtained from the raw. 

The proposal to retain the exchange 
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yalue of the lira at approximately 18 
to the dollar is of the utmost im- 
portance to the industry and will give 
a measure of confidence so badly 
needed. Whether or not Italian in- 
dustries will favor permanent stabili- 
zation at this level is questionable. 
There is little change in the various 
»roducing units being erected by for- 
eign firms in Italy at present and few 
new companies have been suggested. 


_ 


Germany 


The formation of the German Vis- 
cose Convention and the agreement 
entered into between the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken and Courtaulds, 
Lid., of England, have coincided and 
materially assisted in the development 
of the present prolonged period of 
good trade. Consumption has vastly 
increased, largely on account of the 
influx of Italian imports which were 
temporarily held up during part of 
1926. During the first four months 
of the year imports into Germany to- 
talled 3,194 tons against only 356 tons 
in the same period of 1926. Exports 
on the other hand declined from 1,186 
tons to 1,084 tons. Nearly one-third 
of the imported rayon came from 
Italy. 

During the year, the Neue Glanz- 
stoffwerke A. G. has been formed. 
The company is closely connected not 
only with Glanzstoff, as the name im- 
plies, but with the Dutch Enka Co. It 
is intended to fully equip the former 
Giesche Co. plant at Breslau-Cawallen. 
The Giesche Co. is subscribing 7,- 
600,000 marks, Enka 1,250,000 marks 
and the Disconto Gesellschaft 
1,000,000 marks. A sum of 650,000 
marks is also being subscribed by 
Frank & Co., bankers of Krefeld, 
who are closely connected with the 
silk weaving industry. It is also con- 
templated that the capital will later 
be increased by 4,000,000 marks to be 
taken up by Glanzstoff and Enka. An 
output of 20,000 Ibs. daily is aimed 
at, according to reports but this will 
obviously not be reached for some 
time. 

The output of acetate silk by the 
Aceta Co. is steadily increasing and 
is now understood to be approaching 
2,000,000 lbs. per annum. Reports 
have been current in regard to a close 
working agreement between this com- 
pany and the Tubize of Belgium, but 
there is nothing to substantiate this. 

The increased prosperity -in the in- 
dustry is reflected in the recent deci- 
sion to make a general advance in 
prices of rayon yarns. A settlement 
has now also been arrived at in re- 
gard to payment for overtime. The 
standard week is forty-eight hours 
but up to fifty-four hours may be 
worked if 25% extra wages are paid. 
The agreement has yet to be finally 
ratified by both sides, and there are 
reports of further industrial trouble 
in the Krefeld area. 

The Bemberg Co., whose American 
subsidiary has been so successful, are 
‘'owly increasing productive capacity 
i. the home plant and are doing an in- 
creasing trade in England and other 
countries. 

Progress has been made in the ne- 
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gotiations for a working agreement 
between the Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. of London and the I. G. 
Farben-Industrie but up to the present 
no definite arrangements have been 
come to and earlier press reports were 
entirely premature. 

The output of the various Glanz- 
stoff factories is estimated at 60,000 
Ibs. daily but with the many new addi- 
tions this should soon be vastly in- 
creased. A start will shortly be made 
at the new Glanzstoff-Courtauld fac- 
tory near Cologne. 

Two important capital increases 
have just been announced. The 
Glanzstoff company is offering to their 
shareholders one new share for five 
old shares at the price of 120%. A 
further 9,600,000 marks of new shares 
are also to be sold through an inter- 
national syndicate but the price has 
not been named. Also 300,000 marks 
of new preference shares with four- 
fold voting right are to be offered 
to the present holders of this class 
of share. 

The Bemberg Co. is increasing its 
capital from 16,000,000 marks to 28,- 
000,000 marks. The holders of four 
old shares will be allowed to apply 
for one new one at 120%. This will 
provide 4,000,000 marks and the other 
8,000,000 marks will presumably be 
offered to the public. 


France 


The unsatisfactory position in 
which the French industry was placed 
following the rapid appreciation of 
the franc exchange is now slowly dis- 
appearing and by a policy of coopera- 
tion, the prospects for the immediate 
future have been rendered very much 
brighter. Virtually the whole of the 
French factories will be working in 
harmony if the reported negotiations 
between the Comptoir group and the 
Union des Producteurs de Soie Ar- 
tificielle are fully consummated. It is 
probable that the next move will be 
towards an upward revision of prices 
as manufacturers have deplored the 
existing level as not being sufficiently 
remunerative. According to the latest 
figures available, exports show an in- 
crease over last year and imports a 
decrease but when the situation is ex- 
amined in the light of the prices ob- 
tained it is not found to be so satis- 
factory. 


Holland 


As in the case of Italy, the progress 
of the Dutch rayon industry is largely 
reflected in the export returns and dur- 
ing the first six months of 1927 these 
show an increase in weight of 62% 
and in value of 40%. In view of 
the world wide reductions in prices 
the small drop in the average value 
per pound exported is highly satis- 
factory, being considerably less than 
in the case of many countries. This 
is partially accounted for by the pol- 
icy of the leading Dutch manufac- 
turers of insistence upon quality 
rather than quantity in production. 

In the world of rayon finance, the 
Amsterdam Bourse has assumed very 
great importance and the financing of 
several new ventures of international 


importance, such as the American 
Glanzstoff Co., has been largely ef- 
fected here. 

The large demand for acetate silk 
has prompted the Enka Co. to under- 
take more extensive plans in this di- 
rection and the output is to be ex- 
tended. 

The outlook is very hopeful and 
with an extension of the amicable re- 
lations with the large producers in 
other countries it may be anticipated 
that the Dutch production in 1927 will 
be of record proportions. 

The details of the exports of Dutch 
rayon in the first six months of the 


year are as follows: 
Kilos 

NIN Fo Sccccesceawcnwece 1,060,000 
NE sc iso sak wecndon ee abies 342,000 
SNE ae cdcowswelees 228,000 
WT taccc.e acdewedinveaene 741,000 
ES SE NE OP oe ae 249,000 
MINN bien Bariindie Caen g ae 185,000 
Total (all countries)....... 3,554,000 

Belgium 


The Belgian industry is reported to 
be scarcely able to cope with demand 
but as approximately three-fourths of 
the production is exported, this is not 
entirely due to improved conditions 
within the country but to the general 
world position. The Belgian people 
themselves are inclined towards the 
cheaper types of rayon. It is, how- 
ever, a country where all classes of 
rayon are made, including viscose, 
acetate and nitrocellulose and the 
Tubize Co. is reported to be very 
active. The nitrocellulose part of the 
production is reported to have yielded 
substantial profits but considerable at- 
tention is now being paid to the acetate 
branch in view of the world shortage. 
It is expected that an output of 2,000 
kilos per day will shortly be reached 
and the French subsidiary is also 
making considerable progress. The 
ultimate capacity is 2,500 kilos per 
day but owing to the position in 
France, there was a temporary check 
in development. 

Switzerland 

The Swiss industry in common with 
the majority of others has experienced 
an improvement in trade during the 
present year but details of exports and 
imports are not yet available. The 
production of the country, wherein 
there are five mills employing about 
5,000 operatives, is estimated in an 
official report at from 10 to 15 tons 
per day which confirms the TExTILE 
Wor) estimate, published in May this 
year, of 8,000,000 Ibs. per annum. Im- 
ports during 1926 showed a tendency 
to decline while a very satisfactory 
extension of exports took place. The 
improvement in the lira and franc ex- 
changes should assist the Swiss indus- 
try this year as owing to the relatively 
high costs of production the industry 
has in the past suffered materially 
from competition at very low prices. 

Poland 

Owing to the fact that economic 
conditions are improving in Poland 
the rayon industry has benefited and 
the factory at Tomaszow in which the 
Snia Viscosa Co. are interested is be- 
ing extended. The 1926 output was 
estimated at over 2,500,000 pounds and 
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this is likely to be considerably in- 
creased in 1927. Staple fiber is also 
about to be made. 

There have been numerous reports 
as to the likelihood of the Snia Vis- 
cosa Co. erecting a second plant in the 
country but nothing definite is yet 
known. The site suggested is 
Sochaczew. 


Czecho-Slovakia 

The industry in Czecho-Slovakia is 
working at full pressure and home 
consumption is increasing consider- 
ably. Exports have fallen off, pre- 
sumably on account of the inability of 
the plants to keep pace with demand 
from home manufacturers, while im- 
ports in the first five months of the 
present year were 25% higher than 
last. It is understood that negotia- 
tions are in hand and may now have 
been completed for the inclusion of 
the Czech factories in the Interna- 
tional Cartel. 

Spain 

Great efforts, backed by every as- 
sistance from the Government, are be- 
ing made to extend the production of 
rayon yarn in Spain, which is at pres- 
ent a very important market for 
Britain and other European countries 
with a surplus for export. Courtaulds, 
Ltd., of England have recently estab- 
lished a preparation and yarn finishing 
factory in the country but there are 
fears that in the forthcoming revision 
of the tariff an effort will be made to 
have the duties raised to a prohibitive 
level. At the present time, undyed 
singles yarns can be imported on pay- 
ment of a moderate duty but dyed and 
twisted yarns are rated very much 
higher and little is imported. With 
the establishment on a large scale of 
the industry it is possible that even 
singles will be charged prohibitively 
by the customs authorities. 


New Plans for Pacific Coast 
Silk Mill 


Hermosa Beacu, Car.—Plans are 
reported in progress to increase the 
working capital and strengthen the 
management of the Golden State Silk 
Mills here. 

Wakefield Phinney, according to 
one report, is considering joining the 
organization in an important execu- 
tive capacity. He was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the jobbing house of 
Smith, Riddick Co., which was taken 
over about a year ago by a San Fran- 
cisco firm. 

He declined to make a statement 
at the present time, saying his posi- 
tion now is merely temporary until 
plans for the. silk company are de- 
cided and approved. 

Harry Leveson, of the company’s 
selling department for the past two 
years, has resigned. 

A conference of leading investors 
and stockholders of the company, it 
is understood, is scheduled to be held 
in Los Angeles within a few days, 
at which the plans under discussion 
will be settled. Following this con- 
ference, it is expected a definite state- 
ment will be issued outlining the new 
developments. 











Production and Consumption of Acetate Rayon Making 
Notable Strides in Certain Countries 


early history of 


e acetate 
contributed to in 
measure by work- 
United States, its develop- 
ment on a large scale was first of all 
Europe by the Dreyfus 
brothers, who now control not only 
3ritish Celanese Ltd., but the Celan- 
ese Corp. of America and Canadian 
Celanese Ltd. In common with other 


discovery of 


ye 


ayon is 
no small 


ers in the 


effected in 


acetate had its 
troubles and for a number of years, 
only slow progress was made with its 
exploitation among the 
public. I am not here concerned with 
the growth of the industry in the 

where I understand 


classes of rayon, 


consuming 


United States, 
phenomenal developments have taken 
place, but in the following lines I 
have endeavored to before 
TEXTILE Wor Lp summary 
of the present and potential positions 
of the industry in Europe. 

While prior to 


or more 


place 
readers a 


1926 acetate rayon, 
particularly had 
been popular, there was a distinct time 
in the spring of that year, which may 
now be regarded as the turning point 
in the industry. It be coincid- 
ence but the wide and popular use of 
acetate in England and throughout 
Europe undoubtedly from the 
important exhibit of finished fabrics 
made by British Celanese Ltd., at the 
First British Artificial Silk Exhibi- 
tion held in London in April 1926. 
The writer on reflection recollects that 
immediately the garments were shown 
on the living models, he prophesied 
that this was the making of British 
Celanese. A passing remark, quickly 
forgotten, but one which has proved 
all too true. 


celanese, 


may 


dates 


rehearse the 
well known reasons why, despite its 
price, acetate silk is popular. The 
fact is that the available plants are 
quite unable to cope with the demand. 
Production in England is entirely in 
the hands of British Celanese, Ltd., 
whose plant at Spondon is working te 
full capacity and turning out about 
5,000,000 Ibs. of yarn per annum. In 
addition to this, very large quantities 
of finished fabrics are made and plans 
are being formulated for most exten- 
sive additions to the plant. The com- 
pany has had an unfortunate financial 
career and has been burdened with an 
agreement with the International 
Holdings Co., under which a heavy 
royalty has to be paid on the invoice 
value of all goods. There has been 
constant friction between the British 
Celanese directors and the representa- 
tives of the International Holdings 
Co., and allegations of a most serious 
cvaracter both 


It is unnecessary to 


have been made by 
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An Analysis of the Present Supply 
and the Probable Sources of Demand 


By an Authority Exclusively for TEXTILE WORLD 





The author of the accompanying article estimates that the 


European production of cellulose acetate silk at 


This, added to TEXTILE WORLD'S 


9,500,000 Ibs. per year. 


present is 


estimate of 3,500,000 lbs. for the 1927 American output, makes 


a probable world production of 13,000,000 Ibs. 


Furthermore, 


TEXTILE WORLD estimates next year’s domestic production 


at 5,000,000 lbs. and, as foreign firms are increasing their out- 
put also, it can be seen that the use of this particular type is 


decidedly on the up-grade. 
This article 
countries. 


reviews the 


Recently the Dreyfus brothers, 
by systematic purchase of the shares, 
obtained control of the company and 
it is believed that in a short while, 
the financial difficulties will be 
straightened out and the productive 
capacity of the plant greatly extended. 


sides. 


Companies in the Field 


This company has supplied, in ad- 
dition to the home market, large quan- 
tities of yarn and finished goods, to 
the American and Canadian 
panies, but the latter are now well on 
the way to becoming entirely inde- 
pendent of the British plant. Natur- 
ally the monopolistic position of the 
British company has excited com- 
petitive efforts, but, though Court- 
aulds, Ltd., are understood to be pro- 
ducing small quantities of acetate 
rayon, the supply from a commercial 
point of view is not large. Another 
company, Apex Artificial Silk Co., 
was formed to make acetate rayon but 
though the estimated time for the 
erection of buildings and the installa- 
tion of machinery, has long since 
passed, no commercial quantities of 
finished yarn are being placed on the 
market. The Bulmer Rayon Co. is 
now expected to place acetate on the 
market shortly. 


com- 


Another large producer of acetate 
rayon in Europe is the Tubize Co. of 
Belgium. This company also makes 
viscose and nitro-cellulose silks. The 
acetate production is estimated at 2000 
kilos. per day. According to the lat- 
est published information the Interna- 
tional Holdings Co. holds an invest- 
ment exceeding £373,552 in this com- 
pany. Under Tubize direction a fur- 
ther acetate producing company 
known as the French Tubize has been 
formed in France. The production of 
this plant is in the neighborhood of 
1,000 kilos. per day, and International 
Holdings have 5,000 shares together 
with a royalty for five years on the 
proceeds of invoices. 


acetate 


situation in the various 





Without therefore going into un- 
pleasant details, it may be seen that 
the interest of International Holdings 
in the direction of two competitive 
companies, on the one hand, British 
Celanese, and on the other the Tubize 
Companies, has been sufficient to give 
rise to considerable wrangling and 
consequent delay in effecting the ne- 
cessary extensions to plant. It was 
alleged by British Celanese that ef- 
forts had been made by the Interna- 
tional Holdings Co. to ally Tubize 
with the great German Glanzstoff firm 
and thus with Courtaulds, the ring 
forming a highly dangerous opposi- 
tion to the Dreyfus interests. 

The position is further complicated 
by the patents used by Tubize which 
under agreement with Dreyfus broth- 
ers, they are not allowed to share with 
a third party. The situation is one of 
major interest in European rayon 
circles but the wild rumors of agree- 
ments which are published not only 
in the press of Europe but in that of 
the United States, must be taken with 
due reserve as there is not the slight- 
est confirmation. 


French Producers 


In France, in addition to the French 
Tubize Co., acetate rayon producers 
also include La Societé pour la Fab- 
rication de la Soie “Rhodiaseta.” 
This company has a plant at Roussil- 
lon and was formed by the Comptoir 
des Textiles Artificiels and the So- 
cieté Chimique des Usines du Rhone. 
No information is available as to the 
extent of the production at this fac- 
tory but it has been estimated at from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs. per annum. 
These figures are, however, not in any 
way authentic. 


German Production 


In Germany, acetate production is 
in the hands of the Aceta Co., which 
was formed by the Glanzstoff Co. in 


conjunction with the German 
trust. The erection of the plant | 
proceeded expeditiously and output 
in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 || 
per annum. 


This summary concludes the actu 
producers of acetate rayon but natu 
ally with such an extensive dema: 
current further enterprises are u 
der way. One of the most interesting 
of these is La Setyl Italiana who have 
built a factory at Ello in Italy and in 
tend to make acetate rayon under pat 
ents obtained by Dumoulin Jacquemin 
and Co. of Milan. It is possible that 
actual production has already begun 
but the output is not sufficient to affect 
the total for Europe. Another poten 
tial producer of which little is known 
is La Soc. Consortium de |’Acetose, 
who were reported to have the inten- 
tion of making acetate rayon unde: 
the patents invented by a Dr. Zdano- 
wich of London. ‘The site for the 
plant was expected to be in Switzer- 
land. A new company known as So- 
cieté l’Acetose has also been formed 
in Greece. 


Total of 9,500,000 Lbs. 


From the above information, it may 
be tentatively estimated that the pres- 
ent production of acetate rayon in 
Europe is approximately 9,500,000 
lbs per annum or about 64% of the 
entire rayon production. This figure 
is small but relatively it is very great 
when comparison is made with the 
state of affairs even a year ago. 

The question may well be asked as 
to what likelihood there is of further 
extension of the proportion acetate 
bears to the whole production and 
whether acetate will ever seriously 
challenge viscose production. There 
is no doubt that there will be an ex- 
tension in the quantity of acetate silk 
produced for in the figures which | 
have tentatively set down above, the 
greatest care has been taken to avoid 
any exaggeration and in almost every 
case, the companies concerned are at 
present engaged on extensions which 
will result in a very much larger out- 
put than that mentioned here. 

On the other hand it is impossible 
to estimate the future course of fash- 
ion and further no allowance can 
really be made for possibilities in fur- 
ther technical discovery which might 
at any time render any observations, 
however carefully made at the present 
time, completely valueless. 

Nevertheless, as the outlook is to be 
seen at the present day, it may be an- 
ticipated that a steady growth in the 
consumption of acetate silk will be 
made in those countries where the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Demand for Cotton-Rayon Fabrics Outstanding 
Feature of British Industry 


HE popular demand for cotton- 

rayon fabrics has been the 

leading feature of interest 

in the British rayon industry 
during the last year and a large num- 
ber of cotton and rayon union cloths 
have been placed on the market with 
varving degrees of success. In one 
or two instances almost phenomenal 
sales are reported and there is little 
reason to suppose that demand, apart 
from slight seasonal fluctuations, will 
fall off for a considerable time. 

The largest group of fabrics of this 
class is the imitation crepe-de-chines 
which have been turned out in very 
large quantities by Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers. In a large number of 
cases these are composed of a cotton 
warp and a rayon weit. It was found 
that the weft was better when made 
from acetate rayon and this resulted in 
an unprecedented demand upon the 
producers of acetate yarn and very 
quickly the available supply was sold 
up and as the producers were not able 
to cope with the demand other classes 
of yarn were resorted to. 

Thus a number of manufacturers 
turned their attention to cuprammo- 
nium rayon which is made, not only 
by the Bemberg Co., in Germany, but 
by a firm in Yorkshire. It is difficult 
to ascertain whether on the whole this 
varn was found to be as satisfactory 
as acetate. Probably it is not quite 
so suitable for the purpose in view, 
mainly on account of the dyeing 
properties of the latter, but the situa- 
tion is obscured by the fact that 
acetate Was in many cases not avail- 
able. 

In other directions viscose rayon 
of super quality was quite successfully 
used. It was, however, found that the 
draping qualities of the fabrics were 
not wholly satistactory and this was 
attributed by some makers to the fact 
that rayon was being used in the weft, 
Whereas if the reverse method had 
been adopted and rayon used in the 
Warp with a cotton weft, the resultant 
fabric would lave had a much greater 
appeal. 

The difficulties in the making of 
rayon warps were by no means small 
and there is little doubt that some 
manufacturers had been forced to put 
rayon in the weft in the cloths largely 
on account of the 


difficulties occa- 
sioned by the reverse method. The 
‘eading manufacturers, however, 


Solved the various difficulties and in 
certain cases supplied the weaving 
firm: with yarn ready for the loom 
and thus enabled them to produce 
fabrics with a rayon warp and cotton 
weit. The draping qualities, as sus- 
pected, were found to be very much 
improved by this change of policy. 





Use of Rayon with Cotton Yarns Has Pro- 


gressed More Rapidly than with Wool 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


The valuable properties of acetate 
rayon for the purposes of obtaining 
cross-dye effects in conjunction with 
cotton are well-known and have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
demand for this class of fiber. Apart 
from a certain lack of resistance to 
alkalies and boiling liquors, acetate 
rayon has proved of immense use to 
the Lancashire manufacturer and, 
when once again obtainable in quan- 
tities equal to the demand, will form, 
without doubt, an important section 
of the trade in the better class mixture 
fabrics. In addition to crepe-de- 
chines, marocains, satins, taffetas, etc., 
have all had a run of popularity in 
this country. 


Experience Costly 


The experience of the British manu- 
facturers has not been bought easily. 
The original hardness of rayon and 
its brilliant luster, may be matters of 
the past now, but, during the develop- 
ment of these mixture fabrics, they 
have created a large share of trouble. 
I cannot speak from experience in the 
United States but for Britain, it may 
be safely said that if rayon had not 
been produced with a softer handle 
and with a more subtle luster than was 
the case even 12 months ago, its days 
for large sales would have been num- 
bered. 

The buying public were tiring of the 
metallic glitter of the first rayons. It 
was openly said that its day was draw- 
ing to a close and as we know now, 
there was a depression in the industry 
of world-wide importance. The ad- 
vent of the later methods of con- 
trolling luster and the production of 
an infinitely more silk-like fabric were 
the signal for another outburst of buy- 
ing which shows no sign of falling 
off. 

It has been said that rayon passed 
from the transient to the permanent 
when the luster was taken away, the 
wearing and washing qualities im- 
proved and the handle made softer. 
Its appeal, two years ago, was cer- 
tainly to the passing whim of fashion 
but in Britain today there are few who 
fail to see in rayon and perhaps more 
particularly in rayon and cotton mix- 
tures, a steady and prosperous future. 


Importance of Name “Rayon” 


The reputation which British manu- 
facturers have of supplying good 
quality material is standing them in 
good stead in this connection for the 
future of the trade must inevitably 
rest on quality. Owing to the fact 
that rayon was in most countries and 
still is in many, called by the unfor- 
tunate name “artificial silk,” the de- 


from what 
might be described as the ordinary 
section of the buying public. Rayon, 
in Britain, is only slowly gaining ac- 
ceptance by the chief couturiers and 
by the real originators of fashion and 
This is undoubt- 
edly because it has labored under a 
stigma. 

substitute. 


mand has been largely 


the society leaders. 
It has been regarded as a 


In the States, the wise adoption of 
a distinctive name must inevitably 
make it easier for makers to empha- 
size the fact that rayon differs ma- 
terially from all other textiles and is 
in fact a new textile, with qualities 
such, for example, as its affinity for 
dyes, quite different from any hitherto 
produced. In Britain on the other 
hand, while we do not like “rayon,” 
we have to confess that we have found 
nothing better and the old word “arti- 
ficial’ holds the day. The leaders of 
society object above all things to “arti- 
ficial” things and as a result progress 
in this direction is slow. 

Nevertheless, the trade is con- 
centrating on securing the help not 
only of the leading dress designers but 
of many leading actresses and other 
leaders in the fashion world. The 
Artificial Silk Exhibition held in 
London early this year showed that 
marked progress had been made in this 
direction. It is, in view of this, 
essential that every ‘effort be made to 
enhance the quality of the fabrics pro- 
duced and while competition abroad is 
in some cases defeating Britain, there 
is no reason to fear that her hold on 
the quality markets is being seriously 
disturbed. 


Use in Woolens Slower 


It is, perhaps, peculiar that progress 
in the utilization of rayon by woolen 
manufacturers has been slower than in 
the case of cotton. It is certainly not 
due to lack of opportunity in com- 
bining the two materials and one does 
not care to think that it is due to lack 
of foresight on the part of Yorkshire 
manufacturers. The British dress 
goods trade is in a very depressed 
state. It is quite unnecessary to go 
into details. For that matter, a large 
section of the cotton industry is also 
in difficulties. A discussion of the 
prcblems involve the whole 
European economics and is quite out- 
side of the scope of this article. 

Nevertheless, the cotton industry is 
gaining from the use of rayon and 
after an examination of the conditions 
I see no reason why the worsted trade 
should not proportionately benefit. 
Slight drawbacks due to fly and in- 
creased insurance rates are said to be 


would 


standing in the way but they are com- 
parative trifles and can be overcome. 

The leading producers of yarn in 
the country have endeavored to in- 
interest in rayon among the 
worsted trade and in order to set the 
fashion going have recently brought 
out some of the most attractive gar- 
ments. These have been displayed in 
leading London centers and give the 
impression that the possibilities of 
combining rayon with wool are so im- 
mense as to make it likely that in the 
near future, a large industry will be 
set up and one which should be of in- 
finite benefit to the woolen trade. The 
processing requires a vast amount of 
and has its difficulties, among 
which one of the most perplexing to 
worsted men is perhaps the mainte- 
nance of the correct humidity. It is 
obvious that the worsted manufacturer 
cannot have the experience of humid- 
ity control required in processing arti- 
ficial silk and he is forced to use con- 
siderable discretion. 


crease 


care 


One of the reasons why wool and 
artificial silk mixtures have been 
slower in coming to the fore than have 
cotton unions is the question of price. 
This is emphasized by the British 
trade returns which show very small 
exports of wool and artificial silk mix- 
tures while it is known that consider- 
able quantities are consumed at home, 
where the standard of living is com- 
paratively high. Apart from Canada, 
United States and Australia, the only 
export market of importance for wool 
unions has been China where, when 
conditions are again settled, it is ex- 
pected that the well-to-do classes will 
buy freely. It is not at all impossible 
that with an increased attention to this 
branch of the industry, there will come 
developments in machinery design but 
at present the ordinary machinery is 
being used with minor adjustments 
such as to allow greater freedom 
between back and front rollers. 


Staple Fiber Use 

Staple fiber continues to be used in 
increasing quantities by both cotton 
and woolen manufacturers. The 
actual spinning of this yarn, either 
alone or more usually with cotton, can 
be carried out on the ordinary ma- 
chinery with but little alteration. 

The adjustments necessary have 
been a matter for experiment on the 
part of the old-established firm of 
Platt Bros. of Oldham who inform me 
that the material should be treated 
on similar lines to the best Egyptian 
cotton but as the fibers are cut to a 
specific length, no loss of fiber should 
be allowed in the opening and carding 
processes. To avoid this the grid bars 
under the cylinder in the scutcher are 
done away with and a plain metal 
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sheet substituted. A similar sheet also 
takes the place of the usual dust box 
bars between the cylinders and the 
cages. The revolving flat carding 
engine is fitted with fine-count hard 
wire and a low production is neces- 
sary. There is no loss of fiber under 
the taker-in as mote knives are dis- 
The flats are stripped by 
rollers 
the 


pensed with. 
arrangement ol 
the strips to 


a patented 
which returns 
cylinder. 

" When cotton is to be mixed with the 
staple fiber this is usually carried out 
Two passages 


sufficient. 


at the drawing frame 
of drawing are generally 
For a preparation of 60's yarn, slub- 
bing, intermediate and roving frames 
are used with ordinary drafts, the ring 
spinning being done on a Platt patent 
frame. having four lines of rollers and 

about 16. In mule 
percentage ot cotton is 
he strength of 


a roller draft of 
spinning, a 
necessary as otherwise t 
the staple fiber is not suthcient tor the 


copping process. About 8 greater 
humidity is required. 
Loom Requirements 
The requirements of looms upon 
which it is intended to process rayon 


have been a subject ot research in 
this country, as | presume, in others 
here have been several special looms 
produced including those by Hacking 
and Co. of Bury, Wilson and Long 
bottom of Barnsley, Jn. Pilling and 
Sons of Colne and William Smith and 
Bros. of Heywood. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to vive in 
detail the actual 


looms but I would rather convey to the 


working of these 
reader the independent opinion of one 
of Lancashire’s foremost technical 
W. Wilkinson, head of the Mu- 
nicipal College at Blackburn, writing 
in a special artificial silk number of 
the Times of London said: 

“An ideal loom 
few suggestions are given which may 
interest. The frames and 
should be of sufficient 
strength, and so designed as to elimi 
nate the slightest tendency to 
tion. The driving shaft and counter 
shafts should be increased in diameter 
as compared with a standard cotton 
goods loom of a corresponding reed 
The for retain- 
ing the warp beam should allow the 


men. 


is essential and a 
prove ot 
binder rails 


vibra 


space. arrangement 
beam to be adjusted so that the sheet 
of yarn is direct from the beam to 
the healds. \ guide treated 
with powdered felt may be mounted 


under the sl 


roller 


leet of yarn near to the 
SO that it 
stant level. 


s| ould be 


beam will maintain a con 


The position of the beam 


raised by a liand-wheel as 


the diameter decreases so that the 
varn barely touches the guide roller. 
“It is often stated that a long 


stretch should be provided to allow the 


threads to open, and also to reduce 


rhis 


ing he stretch should be as 


the tension is entirely mislead 
i } short 
do 


faulty 
preparation of the warp yarn and this 


as is practicable If the threads 


not open correctly 1t 1s due to 


should be attended to in the prepara- 


tory processes. lf the warp 1s woven 


without lease rods the correct stretch 


is a little more than twice the distance 
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from the fell of cloth to the back 
heald shaft, or the last row of mails 
in the harness. Any greater length 
will variation in the incline 
of the thread at each side of the eyes 
of the healds, or mails, and cause them 
to slip backwards and forwards dur- 
ing the formation of the shed. The 
longest stretch will cause the greatest 
fatigue and break the filaments be- 
fore the yarn reaches the final strain- 
ing points in the process. Another 
disadvantage to the long stretch is the 
tendency to move the fell of the cloth 


cause a 


during the movement of the threads 
for the purpose of shedding. 

It is desirable to retain a perfect 
fell, i. e., stationary when dealing with 
he filament will be 
broken by the jerky motion at the beat 
up of the weft. When the beam is 
from its usual and 
placed in the same plane as the warp 
line, the stretch is 
ibly. For that 
to prepare the loom to allow such an 
It should be noted that 
from the fell 
point where the 
The mechanism 


rayon, otherwise t 


raised position 
reduced consider- 
reason it is advisable 
arrangement. 
stretch is measured 
of the cloth to the 
varn leaves the beam. 


the 


controlling the shedding or dividing 


of the 


warp threads should be more 
uniform in motion than for other 
varns. The dwell on the tappets 


should be reduced to a minimum. Any 
tendency to pluck or tug at the warp 
threads should be avoided. 

“It is suggested that the usual shed- 
ding require many 
alterations. Heald shaft guides to pre- 
vent vibration of the healds are found 
to be advantageous. 


mechanisms will 


The traverse of 
the shuttle should receive careful con- 
sideration and it is essential to obtain 
the minimum shuttle speed 
given loom speed. 


for any 
“The shuttle box mechanism should 
control the shuttle 
more efficiently than is generally the 
either in cotton looms. 
lhe control of the warp beam should 
be a positive delivery of yarn from 
the beam, working in conjunction with 
motion § ar- 
“oive’ when the shed 
The barrel should not 
be less than 6 in. in diameter and it 
is an advantage to fix it to a felt fent. 
If the side weft 
as a weft stop motion, not more than 
two pronged forks should em- 
ployed and these should be covered 
with rubber tubing. Center weft fork 
advantages. 

‘The control of the weft inside the 
shuttle is improved when the inner 
sides are lined with fur. 
the should 
plush or flannel, and 
arranged in the 
The control of 
shuttle 


be arranged to 


case silk or 


a spring compensating 
ranged so as to 


is fully open 


fork motion is used 


be 


motions have many 


The recess 
lined with 
a worsted mop 
the shuttle. 
outside the 
recess is cut 
in the front of the shuttle, and a fur 
strip fixed in it. The looms should 
on thick felt pads that are 
steeped in a preparation of pitch and 
tar. This fixes the loom without the 


near eye be 
eve of 
weit 
is assisted if a 


be mounted 


use of bolts or nails and also reduces 
the vibration If convenient, the 
weaving shed floor should be covered 
An ideal 


arranvement is to have a trough con- 


with a composition or wood. 


taining heating pipes under the rows 
of looms and to provide .open grids 
(with a cover for each) under the 
beams. The heating service should be 
controlled in rows, so that the tem- 
perature of any portion of the shed 
can be adjusted to meet special re- 
quirements.” 

The main lesson which 
has learned during her few years’ 
work on these union cloths is that 
quality and not quantity is the mark 
at which to aim. There is probably 
a demand for poorer quality goods 
but it is not likely that it will prove 
worth while going out for this. On 
the other hand rayon is dependent in 
many ways on fashion and manufac- 
turers must be prepared for inexplic- 
able changes. Happily looms may be 
turned from rayon to cotton or vice 
with only small adjustments 
classes of woven 


Lancashire 


versa 


for many goods. 
rom a technical point of view the 
main “work 


slower 


advice is slowly” and 


considerably than in cotton 


weaving. 


Acetate Consumption Grows 
Continued from page 66) 


eco nic conditions are such as to al- 
low of the extra cost being paid and, 
secondly, in those countries where the 
dictates of fashion are such as to ren- 
der the slightly better qualities of ace- 
tate to be of practical importance. 

If for the moment we detach 
thoughts away from the American 
continent and concentrate attention on 
the industry in Europe, it may be 
seen tat the future course of demand 
is likely to come from the countries in 
the nerthern part the Continent 
where standard of living is higher. 


ot 


sritain, France and Germany provide 
the most likely markets for vast ex- 
tension. In each of these countries, 
the production is well advanced and 
as in every industry, Europe must to 
a greater or lesser extent live on her 
exports, whither will be surplus be 
sent? The well-known markets can- 
not conceivably absorb large quanti- 
ties of acetate unless the price be 
greatly reduced. 

In India or in the Dutch Indies or 
in Africa, price is all important and 
despite the superior attractions of ace- 
tate for a tropical climate, there is 
little hope to be derived in this direc- 
tion. In fact, acetate rayon could be 
easily produced in India and at least 
one proposal has already been made 
in this direction so that in the event 
of a demand arising, plants would al- 
most certainly be erected there. Can- 
ada is of course a fruitful market but 
must be left largely to her own re- 
sources and to the United States ow- 
ing to the connections between the 
producing countries. Australia, then 
represents the best potential source of 
demand. 

The future of acetate rayon is good 
but probably, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, not so good as has been antici- 
pated. In our present state of knowl- 
edge we can see no reason for it to 
oust viscose though the production of 
acetate may rise faster for a time. 
The consumption per head of popula- 
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tion of acetate rayon in Britai: js 
approximately four times as greai as 
in the United States and in jud_ ng 


the potential demand this may we! be 
taken into account. The produc’ on 
in Europe is three times that in the 
United States and this may indi: ite 
not only the possibilities in your | 
tinent but the fact that in one © ay 
saturation point is nearer in Ew 

In arriving at these conclusions n 
tempt has been made to visualize ‘jie 
prospects of acetate should the c: sts 
of production materially fall for in 
that event an extraordinary rise in 
consumption would doubtless tike 
place in all countries. 


French Rayon Output 
9,895,900 Kilos in 
1926 

Wasutncton, D. C.—The pri 
tion of rayon yarns in France is ¢ 
mated by the trade to have reached a 
total of 9,895,900 kilos in 
compared with approximately 


Estimated at 


1920 as 


7.244 


FOO kilos for 1925, according t a 
report to the Department of ( 
merce from Trade Commissioner 
David S. Green, at Paris. 

The relative stability of rayon 
prices, according to the trade, appa 
rently attracted fabric manufacturers 
away from natural silk, prices on 
which fluctuated widely. 

While the franc recovery late in 


the year and the consequent difficulty 
throughout the textile industry served 
as a brake on the new building pri 
gram in the rayon industry, the older 
mills remained active throughout the 
vear. 

This rayon produc 
tion is made on the basis of import 


estimate of 


and export data tabulated below 

1925 1926 

Kilos Kilos 
French production. 7,000,000  10,090.090 
SORES. enn ess 880,900 985.300 
7,880,900 10,985,300 
PEDO ... ccesse 636,200 = 1,089,400 
French consumption 7,244,700 — 9,895,900 


A French manufacturer of novelty 
figures fabrics states that owing to sta 
bility in prices and to the progress 
made by weavers in using them in con 
junction with other textile materials. 
rayon yarns were called 
amounts during 
especially for fabrics 
and figured fabrics, the use 
of which was stimulated by the con 
ing into fashion of — silk 
Heavy fabrics, including taffetas 
Scotch alpaca, made of combinations 
of natural and artificial silk, 
also much in demand, as were crep 
de chine 


for in in 
creasing the past 
year, heavy 


satins 


Wraps 


fabrics of close printed 
design. 

The 1926 also witnessed 
entry on the market of yarn ha 
certain of the qualities of wool, made 
from rayon waste and known in t! 
trade as artificial wool. 


year 


Florence Dye Works, Woons 
R. I., are contemplating construction | 
a dyehouse addition. 
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Quality Rayon Merchandise Develops in the 
Knit Goods Industry 


HE development of rayon in 

the knit goods industry, per- 

haps, forms one of the most 

conspicuous features of this 
material’s use by domestic manufac- 
turers. It is a section of the in- 
dustry which has assumed ever- 
increasing proportions and has given 
rise many times to the question as 
to whether the other fibres were to 
sink into insignificance in compari- 
son as raw materials. To-day rayon 
forms a staple, basic component ma- 
terial used in many types of under- 
wear and hosiery and is regarded 
as having possibilities which have 
not been developed to their fullest 
extent by any means. What the 
future holds in store for the employ- 
ment of this material it is hard to 
predict. But certainly there are 
grounds for believing that under 
favorable conditions the peak has not 
been reached, nor will it be reached, 
for some time to come. 


Market More Competitive 

With the advent of new things in 
manufacturing industries, there is 
always a period when, if the novelty 
is accepted, it would seem as though 
nothing would be able to compete 
against it. This period has about 
passed in the rayon industry as applied 
to knit goods, for it is realized that 
everything which enters into under- 
garments or hosiery cannot be made 
of rayon in a way which will compete 
successfully witl other long estab- 
lished types of merchandise. There 
have been experiments in all -sorts of 
garments in the underwear field. Some 
have been successful and others not. 
But the trade has arrived at a point 
where it can pretty well determine that 
certain uses in the underwear field 
particularly are impractical and are 
destined to pass out almost entirely. 
As a competitor of cotton and silk, 
rayon today is subjected in the under- 
wear field to as severe competition as 
the other two raw materials At first 
the development of a place for rayon 
underwear was made particularly dif- 
ficult by reason of the irresponsible 
character of many producers. In the 
early stages the lack of knowledge as 
to proper handling of the material and 
its treatment in the process of manu- 
facture were responsible for a great 


deal of unpleasantness and many 
losses. As knowledge of the fibre in- 


creases, and as the incompetents are 
weeded out, much of this unsatisfac- 
tory condition is being eliminated. 
Then, too, in the early days of the 
ame, buyers who had no facilities for 
listributing this merchandise bought 
t with the result that their experience 
was disheartening, not only to them- 
selves, but to those who sold it. These 








Conditions More Competitive but Possi- 
bilities Regarded Increasingly Bright 


By Vernon E. Carroll 


experiences are in many instances a 
matter of history and are not likely 
to be repeated. The seller has learned 
his trade and those who can profitably 
handle his product and, conversely, 
appreciates that there are 
whom its distribution should not be 
entrusted. 


those to 


Largely a Retail Article 

As far as women’s rayon undergar- 
ments are concerned, their distribu- 
tion has been, for the most part, con 
fined to the retailer. The jobber has 
not had the courage or the initiative 
to stock these lines and the conse- 
quence has been that the selling agent 
has been forced to go to the retailer 
as his outlet. One reason why the 
jobber has not been successful in the 
distribution of rayon underwear is 
that he has endeavored to obtain price 
rather than quality; and those who 
have operated on this basis have dis- 
covered their error and have found 
they are handling a losing proposition. 
With men’s underwear, however, on 
which apparently there is an increas- 
ing development, the jobber is a more 
important factor. To be sure, it is 
more often a specialty jobbing house 
that features men’s rayon underwear, 
rather than the old line wholesaler, 
who is cautious about handling or 
pushing novelties of any kind. The 
specialty house is today including in 
its lines underwear for men embody 
ing high colors which, a few vears 
ago, it was not considered feasible to 
market. Manufacturers who are in- 
cluding these lines in their offerings 
are frequently buying the cloth dyed 
according to specifications rather than 
run the risk of producing incorrect 
shades. If there is any trouble as to 
the shades tendered on the contract, 
they then have a recourse with the 
supplier of the merchandise and do not 
incur the expense of stripping and re- 
dyeing in their own plants. 

May Have Gone Too Far 

Among agents who have developed 
rayon underwear in connection with 
cotton knitted lines, there is testi- 
mony to the effect that in certain di- 
rections they see a tendency to call 
a halt on its extensive use to the point 
of excluding other lines. For instance, 
certain garments of glove silk have 
been competed against very severely 
by rayon at a cheaper price during the 
last few seasons, but there is a dis- 
tinct feeling that the glove silk under- 
wear industry is not dead by any 
means; and on the better class of 
goods there still: is much chance for 
development and a regaining of the 
prestige formerly enjoyed. Also cer- 
tain lines of cotton knitted underwear 


show a distinct revival in contradis 
tinction to the demand which has been 
in evidence for rayon. It is very evi- 
dent that with a certain type of con- 
sumer rayon garments have become 
unpopular because of their ignorance 
as to how to treat them. 
ticularly true of garments 
which, naturally, go through the rough 
handling of the laundry and which, if 
not treated with particular care, do 
not give the service expected of them. 
This fact has caused unfavorable re- 
action in many cases and has lead pro 


This is par 
men’s 


discontinue lines 
inherently had no particular 
fault and which if handled with the 
care that should have been observed 
would have been very popular. 


ducers ofttimes to 
which 


Rayon has also replaced lines of 
crepe de chine and georgette but it 
now appears that there has been little 
warrant for making the attempt to 
find a place for this fibre in some of 
the garments that formerly were made 
of the other materials. Also, it is 
claimed that in a good many cases 
the reason for substituting rayon on 
account of its cheaper cost, has been 
unfounded and that garments can be 
made, not only more satisfactorily, but 
more cheaply of georgette or crepe; 
and their suitability for the purposes 
intended is greater by far. 

Certain Impractical Uses 

\s intimated above, rayon has fre- 
quently been used in lines of under- 
wear or related types of merchandise 
where it has not proved successful or 
practical. For instance, in the case of 
night gowns, much experimenting has 
been done largely on the ground of 
cheapness, only to discover that in the 
cheaper end of the market the cotton 
fabric fulfilled all the purposes for 
which it was intended; and in the bet- 
ter grades pure silk was by far the 
more desirable article. One objection 
is the weight and the clinging char- 
acter of the rayon garment and an- 
other is the transparent quality of 
certain shades of rayon. On chil- 
dren’s garments also, there have been 
many unsuccessful experiments. Lines 
have been brought out which, because 
of their fancy character, it was be- 
lieved would have an appeal, but they 
were found to be impractical, either 
because sizes were not correct or for 
other unscientific and anatomical 
reasons. 

The Question of Profit 

Manufacturers brought 
out lines of rayon underwear basing 
their merely on _ price, 
have in many instances found to their 
sorrow that they have reckoned with- 
out their host. Many have failed to 


who have 


calculations 


take into account the item of waste 
which must be figured in the naming 
of price ranges. This is especially 
true on the cheaper lines of garments 
where price calculations are on a 
narrow margin. Too frequently it 
has been found that a season’s busi- 
ness has failed to be profitable and 
when the real reason for the lack of 
profit was discovered, it was found 
that a much proportion of 
waste was produced than was im- 
agined possible. On the other hand, 
those who base their price on quality 
product, taking a pride in the char- 
acter of merchandise turned out, and 
have allowed the price situation to be 
secondary, have been very well satis- 
fied with the outcome of their efforts. 
Quality merchandise in rayon under- 


larger 


wear, it is believed, has come to stay 
and has possibilities of great develop- 
ment. On _ the cheap 
truck, while in the beginning giving a 
black eye to the whole industry, is 
now segregated and will fall of its 
own weight because of its unprofit- 


other hand 


ableness. 


Percentage of Returns 

In this connection it probably would 
be interesting to know of the returns 
received by distributors on lines of 
rayon undergarments. The following 
illustration may not be typical of the 
entire trade, but it is an interesting 
sidelight on the experience of one 
distributor and is probably not an iso- 
lated case. The house in question is 
a large chain store organization, and 
the results were obtained by the head 
ot a selling agency who was endeav- 
oring to secure a good-sized repeat 
order. He was told that the head of 
the department could not give him the 
business asked for because he was get- 
ting complaints regarding the char- 
acter of the merchandise delivered. 
Not satisfied with this excuse he went 
higher up and the department man 
was called in consultation. The lat- 
ter was asked to produce his records 
showing the returns on this class of 
merchandise. The result was that he 
furnished evidence to the effect that 
the percentage of returns ranged from 


544% to 14%, either on account of 
wrong sizes or poor construction. 


The salesman was told it cost the 
house 18 per package on these re- 
turned goods. But the fortunate part 
of the incident was that the line on 
which the repeat business was solic- 
itated was the lowest in point of re- 
turns of any purchased by this house; 
the consequence was that the sales- 
man secured the order. With the 
growth of the industry and the de- 
velopment of new methods of manu- 
facture, the percentage of 
will, doubtless, be 


returns 
minimized. But 


(71) 








72 (1704) 

there are many things still to be 
learned before the ideal is accom- 
plished For instance, the use of 
coarse thread in the seaming opera 
tion of garments Is frequently de- 
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structive to their durability. These 
little niceties of manufacture must 
be observed and will determine the 


comparative success of lines offered to 
the trade. 


Rayon in Hosiery Less Certain 





Decline in Exports Indica- 


tion 


HERE the 


market who are of the opinion that 


are those in hosiery 
ravon has reached its maximum as 
its this 


merchandise. The record of 


far as concerned in 


class of 


use Is 


exports would seem to show there has 


been a receding demand in foreign 
countries for American rayon hos- 
iery. It is difficult to explain this 


unless on the basis that as prosperity 
increases demand is for better grades 
of merchandise. With increased buy- 
good 


that 


ing capacity in the case of a 


many countries, it 1s apparent 
silk stockings are taking the place ot 
\nother the lack 


of demand abroad is the ever-increas 


rayon reason tor 


ing native capacity for manutacture. 


Details of Exports 
the first 
show a 


records for 


this 


Crovernment 


seven months ot year 


total shipment abroad of rayon hos 
iery amounting to 750,738 dozen pairs 
valued at $2,518,723. This compares 


with the same period for 19260 ot 


842,763 dozen pairs, valued at $3,- 
066,308, or a loss. of 92,025 dozen 
pairs and a decrease in value of 
$545,584. It will be noted that the 


falling off in silk hosiery exports 1s 
great the 
the first seven months of this 


not as for same period. 
During 
abroad 432,220 dozen 


This com- 


year we sent 
$4,203,335. 


pares with a similar period in 1926 


pairs valued at 


when our exports amounted to 498,- 
978 dozen pairs valued at $5,400,908. 
This shows a loss of 66,578 dozen 
pairs, but the 
greater than in rayon because of the 


decline in value is 
comparatively cheap low level of the 
silk the 
price on silk hosiery. It 


market and 


corresponding 
amounts to 
$1,137,573. Also cotton hosiery ex- 
ported does not figure as great a loss 
rayon. For the 
rregate ol 2,835,244 dozen pairs ot 


age 
$4,734,702, 


as 


same period an 
cotton hosiery, valued at 
were shipped abroad, while in 1926 
the 170,870 dozen 
pairs valued at $5,705,514 tor 
Here the loss in quantity 


total amounted to 3, 
a simi 
lar period. 
amounted to 335,032 dozen pairs and 


in value $970,752 


Countries Vary Purchases 


The countries to which a_ larger 
amount of rayon hosiery was sent 
this vear than last are Canada, Cen 
tral America, Cuba, Colombia, Philip 
pines, and New Zealand. Ot these 
Cuba has taken the greatest aggre 
gate of purchases for the first seven 


months of this year, amounting to 
156,170 dozen pairs. valued at 
$457,801, making her the largest 
purchaser abroad of domestic rayon 
hosiery. Probably the most radical 


of Less 


Expansion 


decline is in business with the United 
Kingdom. A England 
bought from this country over 133,- 
000 dozen and up to the first of Au- 
gust this year, only 32,000 dozen. 
the majority of South American 
countries evidenced a distinct falling 
off due in a large measure to the in- 
native mills. 
Records for the same period indicate 


year ago 


creased capacity of 
practically the same condition on silk 
hosiery, with much the same declines 
and increases in respective countries. 


Low Silk Increases Market 

With domestic demand 
for rayon hosiery, the comparatively 
the silk market and a 
greater competitive condition in silk 
full-fashioned, 
favorable purchases of the latter and 
has militated against a broad increase 


regard to 


low level of 


has made tor more 


in rayon hosiery. There has been no 
further expansion of the use of rayon 
half The 
use of fancies has probably reached 
its peak in the opinion of many 
authorities; and in certain lines 
rayon has been substituted by mer- 
The conservative atti- 
buyers toward the 
market and their continued 
apathy with regard to lines for the 
matter of dis- 
couragement to ‘he multi- 
plicity of styles has apparently con- 
fused the buyer, and while eventually 
it is believed a normal supply will be 
taken, the date indicate 
very moderate purchasing. 


in fancy hose. aggregate 


cerized yarn. 
tude of infants’ 


sock 


coming season is a 
sellers. 


records to 


Staple Rayon Hosiery Increase 

If there is any marked increase to 
be witnessed in the use of rayon by 
the hosiery trade, leading factors re- 
ladies’ 
seamless 


gard it as likely to come in 
plain both in 
and in full fashioned. It is felt there 
is a possibility of developing an ex 


fiber goods 


tensive demand on tull fashioned lines 
retailed at which would 
necessitate the use of a combination 
of rayon silk yarn. Successful 
experiments along this line have been 
chain 


to be $1.00 


and 


reported during the vear and 


store buying of such merchandise has 
been of comparatively large propor 


tions. It is prophesied that impor 


tant manufacturers will show, in the 
near future, lines of this character 
which may be developed into large 
ller 
seers 


Buckeye Finishing Works, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Frank E. Burgess, 162 Man 
heim St., has filed notice he is now trad 
ing under the name Buckeye Finishing 
Works, at Hunting Park Ave. and 
Marshall St. 
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Gradual Progress in Wool Goods 





Rayon Gains in Men’s Wear Fancies and 


Ground Effect 


AYON has had its ups and downs 
in the field of wool goods. Dur- 
ing the present season it is giving 
evidence of reaching a_ stabilization 
which was doubted when it was first 
regarded merely a creature of 
style. At present new classes of goods 
involving rayon, appear to be making 
a place for themselves which they may 
hold season in and season out, depend- 
ing more on how they meet the con- 
sumers’ needs rather than on how 
they conform to any particular style. 
It is a safe guess that the volume of 
used in this way in the wool 
goods market year in and year out, 
will exceed the best that could be 
hoped for if the basis was style alone. 
The greatest progress toward the 
general acceptance of rayon as a 
decoration has come in the men’s wear 
field. Not many ago a 
rayon decoration in a men’s wear suit- 
ing was regarded with suspicion and 
buyers were not disposed to favor such 
goods except in the very cheapest 
lines. The first accepted entrance of 
rayon in the men’s wear field was 
through the low-end tropicals where 
it was used as a substitute for mer- 
cerized cotton to enliven the fabric. 
Mills making better grade goods ex- 
perimented with rayon and gradually 
evolved lines which the buyer took to 
in an equally gradual manner. 


Gains in Men’s Wear Field 
Taking the showing of men’s wear 
for the spring, 1928, season which has 
been made during the last few weeks 
in the primary market, it is said by 
those in position to know that there is 
an increase in the use of rayon of 


as 


as 


rayon 


so seasons 


50% over last year. Almost every 
mill which has shown a line of fan- 
cies for the new season presents 


fabrics which utilize rayon for decora- 
tion. 

In men’s wear worsteds the rayon 
is introduced in the denier form very 
much silk formerly 
used. In some cases it is twisted with 
worsted and in some cases run in as 
a separate pick in the cloth. In wool- 
ens the technique is somewhat differ- 
ent. Fancy yarns are made by using 
a rayon and wool blend prior to spin- 
ning. Spun rayon also may be used 
or a ply yarn made of one strand wool 
and strand of In these 
woolens the multi-color effects possi- 
ble through stock mixtures have been 
developed to a high degree. The fact 
that wool dyes will not affect rayon 
has also been utilized to some extent 
in worsteds where the so-called staple 


as cocoon was 


one rayon. 


rayon has been mixed with the wool 
prior to spinning and the woven fabric 
later piece dyed. The result is a mix- 
ture effect which piece dye mills have 
welcomed in a season when the stand- 
ard piece dye effect of solid color has 
not had many supporters. Except in 
the highest priced goods in men’s 
wear, rayon is fairly generally com- 


Goods 


ing to be the recognized decoratio1 
where silk had been the material i: 
bygone times. 


in Women’s 


Subdued Use in Women’s Wear 

In the field where 
rayon, because of its bright and en 
livening qualities, might well be con- 
sidered as having the greatest claim to 
use, stylers have found it most neces- 
sary to be careful and subtle in its in- 
troduction. For the greater part in 
women’s wear, rayon is used not as a 
decoration, but as part of the body of 
the cloth to lend a subdued sheen or 
bloom. In dress materials, woven 
patterns of self color made of yarns 
from a wool and rayon blend have 
been good sellers and may so continue 
for another season. In such fabrics 
the bloom is brought out or subdued 
by the weave, and the result is a 
fabric which changes from light to 
dark with the direction of the light 
upon it. The patterns involved in this 
treatment are usually simple, such as 
checks, blocks, diamonds, chevrons, 
etc. This effect lends itself unusually 
well to treatment in the fine shades of 
which recent have 
brought over from the field of silks 
into the field of wool goods. 

In sheen coatings, the face is often 
of rayon and the treatment is aimed 
to produce the semi-lustrous effect of 
cashmere or the more lustrous effect 
of fine mohair. Among coating 
fabrics, the semi-lustrous are in the 
best demand and as a result the treat- 
ment is directed toward subduing the 
native luster of the rayon. As manu- 
facturers become more familiar with 
handling rayon in this field the ef- 
fects produced are more and more in 


women’s wear 


colors seasons 


line with what the garment maker 
and the consumer want. 

Fine rayon waste is used in the 
making of some fancy coatings. The 


material is handled on the woolen sys- 
tem with perhaps a certain admix- 
ture of wool. Multi-color effects are 
possible at comparatively small cost 
which are attractive and which sell so 
long as they meet the requirements of 
the moment. 

In a general way many makers of 
women’s wear soft-pedal on the fact 
that they obtain their effects through 
the use of rayon. It is a common 
experience to have the salesman say 
almost in a whisper “This fabric con- 
tains a little rayon.” The use, how- 
ever, justifies itself when effects are 
produced which could not have been 
made otherwise and when the wearing 
qualities of the cloth are in no way 
impaired through the introduction of 
the synthetic fiber. The successful 
use of rayon in cotton dress fabrics 
and the substantial reputation which 
it is building up for itself in that field, 
are facts which may, as time goes on; 
actually the presence ot 
rayon as an advantageous selling point 
in wool dress fabrics. 


develop 








Establishment of Rayon as Cotton Goods Feature 
Is Real Achievement 


STABLISHMENT of. rayon 
as the feature of the cotton 
dress goods field has been the 


achievement of the last -sea- 
son. Started some years ago with 
enthusiasm, confronted with failures 


ind rebuffs, rayon combinations with 
cotton have at last gained widespread 
approbation and acceptance. The 
vears when this material was looked 
upon askance, were years of work 
for the manufacturers of rayon as 
well as for the weavers of the fabrics. 
This work, under the pressure of ne- 
cessity, has brought a degree of suc- 
which might not have been 
reached had the material found more 
ready acceptance at the start. Con- 
sumer suspicion of a material with so 
many inherent advantages was a chal- 
lenge to manufacturers and sellers all 
along the line, and the fact that every 
line of fancy cotton dress virtually 
without exception, features rayon to- 
day, is the unimpeachable testimonial 
to the success of their efforts. 


cess 


Interest Is Widespread 
To the widespread interest in rayon 
throughout the cotton goods field, is 
due to large extent the improved con- 
dition of the rayon producing indus- 
try this year. Other consumers of the 
material have been moving along with 
the ups and downs which must be ex- 
pected with the rapid shifts of fash- 
ion. The cotton goods industry, how- 
ever, has made tremendous strides in 
the last season or two in multiplying 
its use of raven, and the margin of 
the increase in this field during the 
last six months has been enough to 
turn a rather hesitating rayon market 

into a strong and confident one. 


Further Growth Ahead 


The outlook the spring and 
summer season of 1928 is for con- 
tinued rayon popularity. Fancy cot- 
ton houses have prepared a proiusion 
of new styles in which rayon plays a 
leading part and the indications are 
that buyers will invest heavily in this 
section of the line. Despite the gen- 
eral use of similar fabrics in the sum- 
mer season just past. it is believed 
that they have not been overdone and 
that the market’s absorbing power for 
these goods remains strong. 

The overcoming of earlier preju- 
dices in the mind of the consumer re+ 
garding rayon will probably stand as 
one of the great accomplishments of 
the cotton goods industry. Other in- 
dustries will find that 
they owe a debt to cotton goods men 
tor this achievement as the years go 


for 


using rayon 


vy. This result was not gained as it 
night have been, by a propaganda of 
rebuttal, but instead by plain hard 
vork in improving the rayon suitable 
ior use in cotton goods and in im- 








Holds New 


Prominence 


Dress 


in 


Goods With Old Prejudices Overcome 
By William B. Dall 


proving the technique of handling in 
the cotton goods mill. 


Improvements in Technique 


The best yarn the rayon plant may 
turn out, may be ruined in its passage 
through the various processes in the 
fabric mill. It has been due particu- 





to prosperity. 


binations has been greater even than 
consumer prejudice in some quarters 
omen of optimism to other industries 
similar barrier to increased business. 
the near future rayon will be a strong 
line of merchandise in which it is used. 
educate the public, but they have already lost much of their 
prejudice against rayon and are gaining a new respect for the 
| versatility of the fiber which has transformed the fancy cotton 
_ goods market into a brilliant and highly styled exhibit of artistic 


and practical merchandise. 


larly to close study of winding, dye- 
ing, weaving and finishing problems 
as they have affected rayon, that the 
cotton mill man has been able to use 
this material to advantage. Much of 
this work was sheer experiment when 
first carried out, but successful prac- 
tices are now becoming more gener- 
ally known and accepted, and mer- 
chandise inferior because of faulty 
manufacture is falling into obscurity 
in the background. 

The textile schools have done much 
and they are rapidly making prepara- 


tions to do more to broadcast the 
proper technique of working with 
rayon, From a minor part in the cur- 


riculum of many of the schools, rayon 
and the problems which it involves 
are coming into major importance in 
the various courses of textile instruc- 
tion. Particularly is this true in cot- 
ton goods centers where the impor- 
tance of this new fiber to the future 
development of a large part of the 
cotton goods industry is being more 
and more definitely recognized. New 
successes undoubtedly lie ahead as 
further work and study clarify some 
of the problems involved in rayon’s 
use in cotton The fiber and 
its applications are still young and 
they are demonstrating all the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth. 


fabrics. 


Types of Rayon Use 

In analyzing the use of rayon in the 
cotton goods field there at once appear 
three construc- 
tion. These are (1) rayon stripes or 
intermittent decorations, (2) 
rayon warp or rayon filling, and (3) 
all-rayon The last named 
type of goods, despite the absence of 


classes or types of 
rayon 


fabrics. 


O the cotton goods industry belongs the distinction this season 
of being the pivot on which rayon swung from uncertainty 
The progress in popularizing rayon-cotton com- 


any cotton, must be considered under 
the cotton goods industry for the time 
being because of the fact that they 
are commonly made in cotton goods 
mills. 

Of the rayon striped goods, shirt- 
ings and decorated fancy cotton dress 
goods are the outstanding examples. 


expected. The fact that 
has been overcome is an 
which may have found a 
It is not unlikely that in 
selling point all along the 
Time is required to 


Fabrics with rayon one way and cot 
ton the other, form a very large class, 
including a large part of the drapery, 
upholstery and bed covering lines as 
well as being prominent in the cotton 
dress goods field in all sorts of fancy 
weave goods and in two-tone 
effects in plain All-rayon 
goods are featured chiefly in the so- 
called rayon alpacas, ravon voiles and 
chiffons. 


some 
weaves. 


Rayon in Narrow Fabrics 

In the narrow fabric field rayon 
has reached new heights of impor- 
tance lately and it appears in a large 
percentage of braids, bindings, edg- 
ings, fringes, etc. It is also a leading 
material in the making of many elas- 
tic materials such as the narrow elas 
tic webbing used for garters. 
materials 
mentioned briefly above, has become 
a leading feature of that field. In 
heavy brocaded effects for 


Rayon’s use in drapery 


formal 


hangings as well as in light trans 
parent curtain materials, rayon lends 


its bright decorative effect to homes 


all over the country. The recent 
vogue for colored bedspreads has 
given rayon another opportunity 


which mill men have not wasted and 
jacquard pattern effects in plain and 
crinkle bed coverings are now one of 
the most important items in the bed 
ding departments of the nation’s dry 
goods stores. 


Rayon alpacas, woven with rayon 


one way and cotton the other, are 
dyed in two-tone effects which adapt 
them for dresses, smocks, working 


uniforms for women in industry, etc. 
Other rayon goods of this same gen- 


eral type but of serge ol silesia weave 
are used for linings 
The 


have increased their importance this 


all-ravon voiles and chiffons 


season. They appear in many varie- 
ties of solid color and printed effects. 
The higher cost of cotton gives many 
of these lines a stronger hold on the 
than The 


approach to similar effects is possible 


market otherwise. nearest 
only with cocoon silk and to produce 


similar goods in as great volume 
from that material would be impossi- 
ble without an increase to wholly pro- 


hibitive prices. 
Wide Variety of Effects 

The probability of rayon’s holding 
a steady position in the cotton goods 
field is enhanced by the variety of ef- 
The prod- 
uct is flexible in following the move- 
ment of style as that affects pattern, 
The new printed 
show 
rayon 


fects which are possible. 


color and texture. 


dress goods lmes already 
changes from last season but 
holds its place in their construction 
just the The prints 
feature plaids where checks were the 


thing last season, and the new floral 


same. new 


patterns are larger than those recently 
popular. 

Such has the 
rayon’s use in the cotton goods field 
that it is said on good authority that 
from 35 to 50% of the dress goods 
shown in retail stores, wash goods de- 


been growth of 


partments, contain rayon. From sea- 
sons when women were suspicious of 
rayon, to the condition where almost 
half the wash goods they buy contain 
rayon is a big jump. It is much to 
the credit of merchandisers in the cot- 
ton goods field that they have been 
able to 

The use of rayon fabrics for linings 
holds great 
only just beginning to be developed. 
In the men’s clothing field the use of 
rayon instead of mohair has been at- 
tempted without conclusive result as 
vet. 


record this achievement. 


potentialities which are 


Irom some sources come reports 
of great success along this line while 
in other quarters the fabrics are not 
only not accorded unqualified praise, 
but are even viewed with suspicion. 
In some quarters it is said that tests 
made to establish the du- 
under conditions 
which lining fabrics meet but 
work will have to be done along these 


have been 


rability of rayon 


more 


lines to overcome the prejudice still 
existing in the trade. 


New York Mills Outing 
New YorK Mixts, (N. Y.) Textile 
Corp. held its annual outing for sever- 
al hundred employes at Dykeside Park 
recently. A variety of sport and ath- 
letic contests were enjoyed by officials 
and employes attending. 
(73) 











Rayon Makes Definite Progress im Its Utilization 
by the Broadsilk Industry 


Viscose Yarns Improve Position— 


Special Types Make Large Strides 


\YON made definite and fairly 
substantial progress last year 
in the silk trade. The viscose 
held 


their own, new uses being found and 


type yarns more than 
an increasing number of mills using 
them for what can now be called the 
staple materials, while the special 
types notably the Celanese yarns made 
unusual progress. It might be stretch- 
i that the Celanese 


yarns caused a sensation but certainly 


ing a point to say 


they caused a great many silk man 
who had hitherto turned a 
deat ear to any 


utacturers 
suggestion that a 
synthetic fiber might aid them in mer 
chandising silk fabrics, to sit up and 
take notice. In point of volume it is 
not thought that any unusual change 
took place last vear between the rela 
tive quantities of silk and rayon used 
in the silk trade. In point of exper- 
imental work indulged in and mission- 
ary work conducted by several pro- 
ducers of Celanese and rayon yarns, 
the year was far out of the ordinary. 
with the viscose 
yarns the same difficulties that have 
hampered any universal acceptance by 


In connection 


silk manufacturers, operated last year. 
In special fabrics such as rayon taf 
fetas which have a secure and steady 
The rib- 
bon manufacturers used them in the 
same types of ribbons to a somewhat 


outlet, their use expanded. 


greater extent than previously due to 
the continued price competition which 
has forced them at all times to look 
for the substitute where business can- 
not be done on the original basis. Rib- 
bon manufacturers have found new 
fabrics where the 
wearing and draping quality is not 
paramount. 

\t the same time in the field that 
offers the biggest possibilities, that of 


uses also, narrow 


the staple crepe fabrics, it cannot be 
said that any notable advance has been 
made. In necktie fabrics which have 
enjoyed a profitable period rayon has 
been used and is being used but the 
susceptibility to creasing even when 
used in conjunction with raw silk has 
militated against consumer favor. The 
materials themselves are beautiful and 
unusual, but the tendency to become 
mussed and unsightly after being worn 


a tew times has 


proven too big a 


barrier to overcome except as an out 
and out price proposition 
6 : an 
Little Progress in Crepes 
‘ 
Little progress has been made in 
such 


e, flat 


aera, es 
fabrics as crepe-de-chine, satin 


cre] 


| veorgette and the 


others that constitute such a ] 


crepe, 
arge pro 
ilk looms 

quality 


possesses, has not 


portion of the output of the si 
lhe lack of 
which 


resiliency, that 
pure silk 


been achieved by viscose varns and 
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By William 


for that reason, principally, silk mills 
fought shy of them. Fur- 
ther progress may bring this about 
and then a different story may be told 
but until then viscose yarns will have 
to find a different field of usefulness. 
In the velvets large quaniities con- 
tinue to be used despite the drawback 


have 


that the pile creases readily. 
Celanese Makes Strides 


One manuiactured fiber, however, 
has made large, not to say sensational 
strides during the year and that is 
Celanese. This yarn 
used’ regularly by many of the largest 
silk firms and in addition by many of 
the smaller though representative 
Its use has developed during 
1926 and thus far in 1927, for before 
then little was produced and less was 
known of its possibilities. Even to- 
day the production is moderate and it 
will be some time even with the new 
producing units contemplated, before 
manufacturers can get really large de- 
liveries. The action of the company 
back in 1926 when it was first getting 
into regular production, has set the 
keynote for its subsequent policy. At 
that time came the first cut in the 
rayon market very 
drastic one. Celanese yarns were not 
reduced at all which automatically put 
a gulf between them and the standard 
types. Subsequent reductions on the 
part of other rayon makers have only 
served to widen this gulf and possibly 
to accentuate their desirability. 


is now being 


houses. 


which was a 


Unquestionably for the purposes of 
the silk trade they are far more satis- 
factory than many other types. De- 
velopments in the trade, likewise, 
which will be dwelt upon in 
detail later, have operated to place 
them in a still more desirable light. 
The specific gravity of Celanese, for 
instance, is twice that of raw silk 
Which gives to a pure dye silk and 
Celanese fabric all the hand and feel 
ot a weighted piece ot silk. Weighted 
silks in their turn have been, for the 


more 


last two years, either the salvation or 
the bane of the silk trade depending 
upon the point of Manufac- 


turers have had to obtain a heavier 


view. 


piece of goods without the expense of 
putting more actual silk in it. They 
have obtained this by weighting their 
merchandise with tin and other sub 
stances but while nominally achieving 
their object, the results have not been 
entirely satisfactory. To mention only 
two of the difficulties, the weighting 
process accentuates unevenness in the 
warp and filling threads and there is 
the difficulty in controlling the final 


A, Spafford 


weight of the goods within any close 
limits. 

Celanese fills the requirements of 
the silk trade very well. The hand of 
a weighted fabric is obtained in pure 
dye materials and the perfectly even 
character of the yarn entirely elimi- 
nates any warp streaks. The varia- 
tion in size is for all practical pur- 
poses unnecessary to consider at all. 
In a 150 denier yarn the spread be- 
tween the coarsest and the finest por- 
tions of the yarn is less than 1%. In 
a finer denier yarn the spread may be 
somewhat greater proportionately but 
still impossible to detect in any fabric. 
Contrast this with raw silk where the 
spread in a 20/22 denier warp may be 
as much as 8 or g deniers, between 16 
and 25 for instance. Celanese yarn is 
now being used in flat crepes, satin 
crepe-de-chine, and lining 
fabrics, to mention only a few. 


crepes, 


At the present time Celanese is not 
being used as a substitute fiber in 
order to bring out simulated silk 
fabrics at a cheaper price. As a mat- 
ter of fact in many cases the Celanese 
and silk fabrics cost more than an all 
silk article. This fact, however, is 
not a drawback in the opinion of silk 
manufacturers. Competition is so 
keen and the production of the staple 
silks is so large that mills have had 
for a considerable length of time no 
little difficulty in getting their money 
back on the regular stuff. They wel- 
come ‘the opportunity to be able to 
bring out something new which will 
bring a real price and a fair profit. 


That the company has a limited pro-~ 


duction and will not swamp the market 
is another favorable point, for it per- 
mits them to maintain selling prices 
without fear that some competitor will 
step in and underquote them. 


Use in Lining Fabries 


found that 
rayon yarns can be advantageously 
employed both because of the price 
saving and because of certain char- 
acteristics of the yarn itself. In the 
cheaper grades the price item is of 


Lining makers have 


moment. The cheaper garments musi 
be figured closely and some of the 
rayon materials just about hit the righ 
price range. In the better grade cloths 
hgured designs can be obtained by the 
use of resist dyes without going to the 
expense and trouble of yarn dyeing 
either the warp or filling. Certain of 
the yarns are known to be especially 
resistant to perspiration and the slip- 
pery surface presented is desirable in 
linings, permitting as it does ease in 
slipping into or out of a garment. 


Jemberg 
and Celanese as regards the silk trade 


The problem of rayon, 


is several sided. In the case of the 
viscose yarns it appears to center it 
the necessity of intelligently planned 
experimental work to determine i 
just what directions the use of rayor 
yarn can be increased. During a 
period such as the present there is a 
much better opportunity to conduct 
this than a period when business is 
booming and manufacturers as a gen- 
eral rule are content to let well enough 
alone. Necessity is not only the 
mother of invention but also the sharp 
spur of progress. When silk houses 
find a comfortably active demand for 
their regular numbers, few manufac- 
turers are willing to risk the dangers 
of any change, to say nothing of the 
trouble and inconvenience involved. It 
is indeed a far-sighted and energetic 
manufacturer who will look months 
and possibly years ahead, searching 
for conditions that may develop, at a 
time when he is having difficulty in 
getting through sufficient production 
of his regular numbers of silk. 

For that reason the present is a 
favorable opportunity to interest silk 
houses in rayon. The problem of find- 
ing the right time is, therefore, solved 
as regards viscose rayon and should 
be fully grasped. For Bemberg and 
Celanese the problem at the present 
seems to be in getting through suffi- 
cient production for even the pleasures 
of having no competition of certain 
types of goods may begin to pall if 
the manufacturer cannot get any kind 
of adequate quantities of goods to sell 
himself. Increased facilities to pro- 
duce Celanese, which appears to be 
pre-eminently a silk trade proposi- 
tion, should be available shortly and 
then the only objection to this yarn 
will be eliminated. 


To Build Silk Plant at States- 
ville 

STATESVILLE, N. C.—It was an- 
nounced here by B. T. 
retary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, that J. C. Bossong & Co., 
of New York City, would build a silk 
plant here, on a five-acre plot of land 
just beyond the Albrecht-Bristol Shoe 
Corp. in Woodlawn addition. 


Groome, sec 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., of 
Boston, New York and Charlotte, are 
preparing the plans tor the cuntract 
ors, who are the Grier-Lowrance 
Construction Co. 

H. P. Grier, Jr., of the firm of con 
tractors, stated that work would begin 
in the near future and that in all 
probability the first unit of the silk 
mills would be in operation by the first 
of 1928. 
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Cotton-Rayon Woven Fabrics Show That Better 
Is Being Made of Fiber Qualities 


OME of the newer fabrics 
containing rayon that are 
being manufactured by cotton 
mills are plain and fancy al- 

pacas, plain and fancy  rayon- 
filled crepes, all-rayon warp serges, 
and all-rayon warp sateens for lining 
purposes. In addition rayon is just 
as popular as ever for use as a deco- 
ration for shirtings in stripes and 





Fig. 1. 


checks, also as a decoration for un- 
derwear fabrics. Before commenting 
on new types of cotton and rayon 
cloths and their construction, it seems 
advisable to say something about im- 
provements in the manufacturing, 
spooling, sizing and copping of rayon. 

In a previous article the writer has 
stated that no matter what the im- 
perfections in a cloth as it came from 
the loom or as it left the hands of 
the finisher, the weaver was likely to 
be blamed for them. If shiners 
appeared in the gray or finished state, 
the weaver was blamed for using too 
much tension. If the rayon showed 
up streaky in the cloth, the weaver 
Was said to be using an uneven 
tension in the shuttle. By the use 
of a 2x1 box loom the filling could 
be inserted in two and two order, so 












Designing and Weaving Particulars 
for Several Interesting Productions 


By John Reynolds 














better weaving and finishing. 


two ago. 


that a bobbin of rayon filling that 
showed any tendency to streakiness 
could be inserted in such a way that 
the streakiness would be distributed 
and not be so noticeable in the gray or 


finished cloth. But mills equipped 
with the single-box type of loom 
were afraid to accept contracts where 
rayon filling had to be used. The 
same conditions obtained where all 
rayon warps were to be used for the 





Fig. 3 


weaving of sateens or serges. The 
cotton weaver had tried almost every- 
thing to overcome shiners and streaky 
rayon and had little more to offer in 
the way of a solution. 

The manufacturers of rayon then 
began to give thought to the matter. 
They found that shiners and streaky 
rayon could be made during the 
spooling, warping, and copping of 
the material before it reached the 
weaver. With this understood, im- 
provements have been made so that 
today the shiner is practically un- 
known and mills equipped with the 
single-box loom do not fear to accept 
contracts for rayon alpacas, either 
fancy or plain, or rayon-warp serges 
or sateens. 


| "yeas year brings a marked improvement in the designing and 
weaving of cotton-rayon fabrics. 

ting a background of experience which results in better prepared 
warp and filling, better layouts of cloths and, as a consequence, 
Imperfections which at one time 
were thought to be almost a necessary feature of rayon goods 
are now the exception, and mills bring out constructions for 
which they would have hesitated to accept contracts a year or 
This article, by a designer of wide experience, dis- 
cusses technical progress and gives manufacturing details of sev- 
eral interesting examples of the newer cloths being produced. 


Cotton mill men are get- 


The rayon alpacas are a very popu- 
lar and seasonable fabric. The plain 
woven alpacas are usually piece dyed 
and many are printed. They are an 
easy weaving proposition because the 
sley and the pick are low. There is 
little strain on the warp, which is 
usually a 50s single with filling of 150 
denier A good average con- 
struction is around 64x56. Some of 
these cloths are made with the pick 


rayon. 





Fig. 4 


around 64, and others with the pick 
as low as 48. When the pick is down 
around 48 the danger point is reached, 
for the cloth is liable to be spoiled in 
the finishing due to the picks being 
displaced. The mill would not be 
responsible for any damage due to 
low picks if the cloth was delivered 
undamaged in the gray state. 

The low pick does not improve the 
cloth, but the competition has become 
so keen that the picks have been re- 
duced to meet a price. When the 
single-box loom was out of the 
question, rayon alpacas commanded a 
good price, but now that any type of 
loom can produce good cloth, due to 
the improvement in the handling of 
rayon before it reaches the weaver, 


the supply equals the demand and a 
consequent lowering of price is the 
natural result. Owing to the low 
sley and pick, a low grade of cotton 
can be used for the warp. The low 
pick insures a production and 
even though the market has become 
there is a 
profit in the weaving of these cloths 


big 


very competitive, good 





Fig. 5 


due to the speed with which they can 
be produced. 


Sateens and Serges 

More difficulty is experienced in 
the weaving of rayon-warp sateens 
and serges. This is due to the high sley 
and the care necessary in preparing 
the warps for the loom. But if prop- 
erly handled, rayon-warp sateens and 
serges should make a good weaving 
job. It all depends on the manner 
in which the rayon is The 
weave is of such a character that 
there is little strain on the rayon 
threads; that is, pulling strain. There 
is much friction, however, from the 
threads being rubbed by the heddles 


sized. 


and the reed. Rayon-warp sateens 
and serges are heavily sleyed and 
there will be from three to five ends 


reed. If the 


the 


in each dent of 
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threads are not properly sized they 


are likely to ball up in back of the 


drop wires, harness, and reed, and if 
this condition obtains on a_ rayon 
warp very bad weaving will result. 


It does not take many second-quality 
pieces of cloth to eliminate the profits 
material is 
of the 


warps increases the cost per vard of 
} 1 3 


from a contract, for the 
costly and the preparation 
cloth much above the cost of a cotton- 
warp sateen 

Very often these cloths are 
a cotton-warp back, the cotton 
warp weaving plain and the rayon 


woven 
with 
with either a sateen or a serge twill 
weave. In this case it is well to 
weave the cotton warp as tight as 
possible and the rayon warp as slack 
The reason for weaving 
the warps in this manner is that dur- 
ing the cotton will 
stretch and the rayon will hold tight. 
This causes the cotton back to pucker 
and the result is a poor looking piece 
of finished cloth. A good but rather 
expensive remedy for this condition, 
or rather a way to avoid such a con- 
dition, is to use a warp made from 
two-ply mercerized cotton for the 
back of the cloth. The mercerizing 
of the cotton threads takes out most 
of the stretch and when woven with 
rayon, both warps will be nearer alike 
in elasticity. 


as possible 


finishing the 


In most cases the backing weave is 
plain and no matter whether mer- 
cerized or cotton yarn is 
used the contraction of the backing 
warp will always be greater than the 
contraction of the face warp, due to 
the difference in the weave. 


ordinary 


In many cases rayon-warp sateens 
with cotton 
filling and without cotton-warp back- 


and serges are woven 
ing. In some instances these cloths 
are woven with all-rayon warp and 
filling. This is done in order to give 
the cloth a greater luster, but the 
majority of such fabrics are woven 
with cotton filling and this filling is 
almost buried in the back of the cloth 
due to the high rayon sley and the 
few intersections of the 
filling when weaving 


warp and 
Quite a num- 
ber of rayon-warp sateens and serges 
are woven with mercerized filling, 
without using a cotton back. This is 
done for the purpose of securing as 
much luster as possible and at a 
smaller cost than if rayon filling were 
used. 


The lining trade is buying large 
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TEXTILE WORLD (Rayon Section) 


amounts of these rayon-warp sateens 
The demand exceeds the 
supply, for cotton goods mills do not 
take kindly to the weaving of these 
fabrics on account of the difficulty 
of weaving and the danger of loss 
through improper finishing, for 
which the mill is liable to be blamed. 
ven if the mill is not at fault for 
the’ damaged cloth, 


and serges. 


there is quite a 
little expense and friction among the 
mill, the finisher, and the customer 
before. the claim is settled. Manu- 
facturing details of the cloths shown 
in the accompanying illustrations are 
given in the following paragraphs: 


Rayon-Filled Crepe 

The cloth shown at Fig. 1 is a cot- 
ton-warp and rayon-filled crepe, 64 x 
32, 38 in. wide. The warp is 30s, 
reverse and regular twist. Both the 
regular and the reverse twist threads 
have about 45 turns per inch. The 
filling is 150 denier rayon. In mak- 
ing the warp, the reverse twist yarn 
is colored in the size box by using 
a fugitive dye. This is done in order 
to assist the slasher tender and the 
weaver in keeping the regular and 
reverse twist threads separate. The 
sley in cloths of this type should 
never exceed 60 ends per inch. If 
the sley is any denser than 60, the re- 
sult will be poor, as the heavier sley 
would not permit the hard-twisted 
warp to crepe. The picks should 
never exceed 56 per inch of rayon 
filling, unless the warp were composed 
of very hard-twisted, two-ply cotton 
threads. The pattern can be woven 
on a 20-harness dobby. 
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Fig. 2 is another cotton-warp and 
rayon-filled crepe. The cloth count 
is 46 x 46, 38 in. wide. The same 
regular and crepe twist is 
given the warp varns; that is, about 
8'2 times the square root of the 
counts, but the yarns are single 20s. 
The filling is 150 denier rayon. The 
same rule pertaining to the density 
of sley and pick applies to this cloth. 
The pattern can be woven on a 20- 
harness dobby. 


reverse 


Fancy Rayon Alpaca 

lig. 3 shows a fancy rayon alpaca. 
lhe construction of 
64 X 52, 35 in. wide. 
sos regular and the filling is 150 
denier rayon. In designing these 
cloths, the idea is to get as much 
rayon on the face as possible without 
making the texture of the ground too 
loose. The fabric illustrated shows a 


the ground is 
The warp is 


well tied-in pattern with the bulk of 
the rayon on the surface of the cloth. 
It can be woven on a 20-harness 


dobby. 
The cloth at Fig. 4 is a cotton- 
warp and rayon-filled alpaca. The 


particulars of the cloth are as fol- 
lows: 64x 48, 35 in. wide; 50s regu- 
lar warp and 150 denier rayon filling. 
This pattern shows a_ well tied-in 
design with the bulk of the rayon fill- 
ing showing on the face. It can be 
woven on a 20-harness dobby. This 
fabric is piece dyed. 

ig. 5 is another cotton-warp and 
rayon-filled alpaca. The construc- 
tion of the cloth is as follows: 64 x 
50, 35 in. wide. The character of the 
design indicates a much looser weave 
than is shown at Figs. 3 and 4, but 





Fig. 8 


the plain weave on each side and in 
the center of the large figure holds 
the ends and picks from. slipping. 
This is a very popular pattern which 
can be woven on a 20-harness dobby. 
The cloth is piece dyed. 
Underwear Cloth 

A rayon warp-decorated under- 
wear cloth is shown at Fig. 6. The 
construction is as follows: 80 x 50, 
35 in. wide; 50s regular twist cotton- 
ground warp and 150 denier rayon 
warp for the stripe decoration; 50s 
single cotton filling, regular twist. 
The ground shows a decided reedy 
effect; this is what is termed a 
shadow ground, which is much in 
demand for this type of cloth. Care 
must be exercised by the finisher not 
to spoil the shadow ground. Most of 
these cloths are piece dyed in the 
lighter shades. The pattern can be 
woven on a 20-harness dobby. 

Rayon Sateen 

The rayon sateen shown at Fig. 7 
is not a very easy weaving proposi- 
tion, and few mills care to handle 
this type of cloth in large quantities. 


The construction is as follows: 144 x 
78, 40 in. wide; 75 denier rayon 
warp and 75 denier rayon filling. 


The 75 denier rayon is a rather fine 
count for such a heavy sley. Extra 
care must be given in the preparing 
of the warp in order to insure good 
weaving. Only the most skillful 
weavers can be employed in the 
weaving of this type of cloth. It is 
used for underwear and lining pur- 
poses and is usually piece dyed. 
Cotton Back Serge 

Fig. 8 shows a rayon-warp face 

and cotton-back serge. This cloth is 
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Fig. 7 


used for lining purposes. The cot- 
ton back is woven in plain order ind 
the rayon face in twill order. This 
is not an easy weaving proposition 
because of the density of the sley. 
There are 60 ends per inch of 300 
denier rayon warp. The cotton warp 
is 60 ends per inch also, which makes 
the total sley 120 ends per inch. The 
cotton warp is 40s. There are 68 
picks of 40/2 filling. Extra skill is 
required in the weaving of this cloth. 
Weavers have to be very careful in 
matching the pattern when the filling 
becomes exhausted because broken 
patterns show up badly. 

Fig. 9 shows a cotton-warp. and 
cotton and rayon-filled cloth that is 
used for dress and soft brassiere 
purposes. This is a cotton-back and 
rayon-face cloth. The filling is 
woven in two-and-two order; that is, 
two picks of rayon are inserted and 
then two picks of cotton, which con- 
stitutes a repeat of the filling weave. 
The weave is of such a character 
that only the rayon filling shows on 
the surface of the cloth. The cotton 
picks that interlace with the cotton- 
warp, to form the back of the cloth, 
slide under the rayon filling and are 
not visible on the face. Woven in 
this manner the cost per yard is re- 
duced considerably. This is a fairly 
easy weaving proposition. 

Rayon Poplin 

Fig. 10 shows a rayon poplin of 
the following construction: I50 x 
52, 40 in. wide; 75 denier rayon warp 
and 300 denier hard-twisted rayon 
filling. This is a very difficult weav- 
ing proposition, and the greatest care 
must be taken in preparing the warps 
for the looms. <A thing that makes 
this cloth so difficult to produce is 
the very heavy sley and the plain 
weave. It would not be so difficult 
with a sateen weave. The filling is 
rather hard to handle in the shuttle 
on account of its twist. 


Rayon Exports from Italy in 


First Half Year 

Exports of rayon from Italy during 
the first six months of the present 
year totaled 8,171,045 kilos. against 
4,501,127 kilos. in the corresponding 
period of 1926. These figures are the 
latest received and it is apparent that 
information previously published in 
these columns sent on Aug. 26 
should have read that exports in the 
five months (not six) amounted to 
6,200,000 kgs. 
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Steady Progress in the Use of Staple and Filament 
Rayon by the Worsted Industry 





. ia >. Ba at = 
Suggestions for Adapting Properties of Mater 
ials to Make Better Combination Products 


N the first blending of wool and 

rayon in combing and spinning, 

the result aimed at was a product 

that would be more desirable than 
wool because of its luster and bright- 
ness, though possessing in a-slightly 
lower degree the wool properties of 
warmth and handle. This was a very 
natural proposition and certainly for 
a time the rayon alone, as well as 
blended with wool, was very success- 
ful and gave the mohair trade an un- 
comfortable time, from which the lat- 
ter is only just recovering. Now the 
tables are turned in England; mohair 
is taking the place of the wool-rayon 
blends, and just as rayon may be said 
to have given a great stimulus to the 
silk industry, so wool-rayon may be 
said to have given a trade impulse to 
mohair, when worked up alone and as- 
sociated with rayon. Thus each sec- 
tion of the textile industry is closely 
related, and not one may be said to 
stand alone. 

Having been thus cut out from a 
trade of their own making by one of 
the natural fibers, the blenders of wool 
and rayon turned their attention to 
other properties possessed by the 
blend, but not by mohair. This was the 
most rational thing to do. 
striking difference between wool- 
rayon blends and mohair was _ the 
cross-dyeing possibilities of the for- 
mer, compared with the solid shades 
obtainable from the latter. The cross- 
dyeing of wool and cotton has been 
known for some years and has proved 
a lucrative business with some firms. 
But cotton contributes a negative in- 
fluence on wool with which it is 
blended, which the introduction of 
fibro promised to remedy. In fact, 
there were people who believed that 
the fibro would be the dominant factor 
in holding the blend together during 
manipulation, as well as giving to the 
blend its most desired qualities. 


Multi-Color Effects 


So rayon continues to be cut and 
blended, either in combing or draw- 
ing, with wool fibers to be spun into 
yarn and made into knitted or woven 
goods intended for two-color effects. 
lhe reason behind this innovation is 
that while two or more colored goods 
are known and produced freely in the 
worsted trade under the name of mix- 
ture yarns, these can only be obtained 
by slubbing dyeing and recombing, 
which are so expensive that cheaper 
methods of producing them are con- 
stantly studied. Here was an oppor- 
tunity. The natural wool fiber and the 
synthetically produced rayon take dif- 
ferent colors in certain dyebaths, and 
the cost of making mixture yarns can 
be thus considerably reduced. More- 


The most 


— position of rayon in the British worsted trade is discussed 


in this article by an English correspondent. 


Developments 


in the use of staple fibers blended with wool in combing and 
drawing are first taken up and the lengths of rayon fibers to use 
with different wool qualities are given. 


In discussing the asso- 


ciation of filament rayon and worsted in yarn form, the author 
gives useful information on length ratios of the yarns in com- 


bination threads for various cloths. 


Causes of defects in finished 


goods made from combination yarns are pointed out. 





over, the same gray piece can be cut 
into lengths, and each length dyed sep- 
arate colors, the wool and fibro taking 
distinct shades each time. 

This method has been tried for some 
three years, but with none too success- 
ful results as yet. To state the posi- 
tion clearly, it is necessary to say that 
there are two distinct uses of the new 
yarns, viz., weaving and knitting. The 
former branch has been the less suc- 
cessful of the two, not due to difficul- 
ties in the production of goods but in 
their sale, and this despite a boom in 
the use of botany mixture cloths in 
the home market. What has been the 
reason for this? 

The buying public of most countries 
may be said to be fairly enlightened, 
and while not well versed in techni- 
calities of textiles, knows what it 
wants. The public estimates, by hand- 
ling and sight judgment, the wearing 
properties of goods offered for sale. 
In other words, every potential buyer 
of cloth or garments has acquired 
some standard of judgment; if he or 
she recognizes in himself some defi- 
ciency in this direction, then some 
other person who has developed this 
capacity is taken to the store. Failing 
this resource, the buyer must throw 
himself on the mercy of the store- 
keeper, who, anxious to gain or re- 
tain a customer, is unwilling to advise 
wrongly. 

Now the wool-rayon suitings were 
made satisfactorily in color and 
weight but, according to the judgment 
of the buyer, neither the handie nor 
appearance justified the price asked 
for them. There is, even in the finer 
qualities of fibro, a feeling of harsh- 
ness when compared with botany wool, 
and this added to the suggestion of 
luster aroused the suspicion that 
crossbred wool had entered into the 
composition of the cloth, which ac- 
counted for the reluctance of buyers. 
There are a certain number of people 
who prefer woolens to worsted for 
wear because the latter tend to wear 
“shiny,” and most people keep away 
from crossbreds for the same reason. 


Limitation of Color 
Another reason was the feared lim- 


itation of color. This may sound 
strange, and certainly would not have 
been true in pre-war days. At the 
present time, however, men are wear- 
ing brighter suitings than ever. To 
give them the attractiveness desired 
three or more colors are blended in the 
drawing, some of the 
very bright. Up to the present, vis- 
cose and wool have been blended; 
when acetate silk can also be used in 
association with wool and _ viscose, 
three-color cross-dyeing effects will be 
possible, and the second complaint may 
be remedied. A third reason for these 
goods not being taken up was the 
rather drab shades used for the first 
patterns, and also the limited number 
of shades produced. If and when 
wool-rayon becomes possible in the 
men’s wear realm, it will be because 
of the unlimited field of color and de- 
sign available. 

Another complaint made regarding 
the first wool-rayon suitings produced 
was relative to the dyeing of the 
mixed fibers, patches or streaks being 
seen in the fabrics due to the fibers 
not having been effectively blended. 
These early patterns were produced 
from yarns made by blending the wool 
and rayon in the drawing. This can 
be remedied by combing the blended 
material. 


Length of Rayon Fibers 
It has been found that by 
using fibro too long in staple greater 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
color uniformity. To be precise, with 
64s botany, 3 or 4-in. fibro should be 
used; 58s and 60s will require 4 to 


colors being 


also 


444-in. fibro, while 56s should be 
blended with 6-in. fibro, the latter 
making the most successful mix. 


These lengths have been found best 
after considerable experiment. 
Longer rayon fibers were first tried 
out but these fibers stretch in work- 
ing, becoming longer than the wool 
fibers. When they differ in length by 
stretching from wool fibers, difficul- 
ties in drafting appear and the resul- 
tant yarns are either “buckled” or 
“twitty.” Suitable lengths may be 
obtained in viscose from one maker or 
another. 


It is interesting in view of state- 
ments which had to be made twelve 
months ago to say that the fibro trade 
is now being catered to in many direc- 
tions, although the acetate silk makers 
have not as yet come into line. 

Combers and blenders of rayon- 
wool are fairly optimistic regarding 
the future. They are becoming more 
proficient in their art (not an easy 
one) and in proportion to their suc- 
cess the trade increases. Not all 
combers are equally successful in this 
work and the proficiency of one or 
two is an outstanding feature of this 
trade. Great secrecy is maintained in 
this part of the work, so that those 
with the lead are likely to retain it for 
some time. 


Combing Rayon 

Combing is a pivotal process in 
wool-rayon manufacture and_ the 
preparation for combing is almost as 
important as the process itself. To 
secure nep-less slivers, skill and care 
are necessary, as the fibers break 
easily and roll themselves into tiny 
balls or neps. Fabrics or knit goods 
made from spun rayon showing these 
neps in individual color, not in har- 
mony with the prevailing color, are 
unsightly. The success in combing is 
measured by the proportion of broken 
or short fibers and neps in the top 


sliver. Fibro differs from wool in 
that all fibers are made the same 
length; where fibers in top slivers 


differ from the original length, they 
have been broken in combing or pre- 
paring. 

Every comber of rayon is an ex- 
perimenter. He must be a _ success- 
ful carder or garnetter of fibers and 
know every setting for improving the 
condition of the processed material. 
He must use comb circles suited to 
the fineness of the stock. Rayon, like 
wool, is made in varied qualities and 
needs circles pinned accordingly. In 
fact, the previously mentioned fault 
of streakiness has, in the case of 
combed tops, been traced to the too- 
open formation of pins in the comb. 


Drawing and Spinning 


It is more difficult to process rayon 
than wool, and the degree of success 
in this operation is often in accord- 
ance with the percentage of wool in 
the blend. This may be owing to the 
fact that the blend is worked up in 
machines made for processing wool 
only. When rayon is _ processed 
alone, gill boxes should be avoided, as 
pin treatment tends to break the 
fibers. If it is felt necessary to use, 
say, the spindle gill or any gill box, 
the front rollers should be withdrawn 
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slightly from the fallers to give 
freedom to the material. 
fibers have 


cling to gill 


greatet 
Rayon a tendency to 
leather- 
covered rollers, and this may be taken 
as a_ sign that 


leathers and 

fibers are  over- 
controlled, that breaking of fibers is 
taking place in consequence, and that 
short fibers are leaving the bulk to 
adhere to the leathers. It is of the 
utmost importance in drawing that at 
every operation the sliver or slubbing 
produced should be perfectly uniform, 
full round, and of equal thickness 
over every part of its length. Sub- 
sequent operations are not for the 


purpose of correcting previously 
doublings 


places. It is in 


made blemishes, nor can 


rectify thin these 
processes that the wisdom shown in 
fibro to 
associate with wool is displayed, and 
spinners should be guided by the 


behavior oO! blends in the e processes, 


choosing the length of 


along with the appearance of the dyed 


texture showing the degree of blend 


ing, in deciding the fibro length 
used 

When fiber adherence to rollers 
persists, a brush running constantly 


in contact with the roller for clearing 
it off should not be used. Rollers be 
coming coated with rayon fibers cease 
to pick them up eventually, and unless 
the coat of fibers becomes very loose 
and liable to catch in the sliver, it 
should be left on the rollers. 

[f drawing has been carried out as 
above, spinning should not be difficult 
unless an attempt is being made to get 
“more out of the cat than the skin.” 
Bad spins are of two kinds, those 
which can be remedied by more care- 
ful processing, and those remedied 
only by either lowering the count re- 
quired or lifting the quality of wool 
or rayon in the blend. 


Flyer spin- 
ning is 


thicker 
counts and cap spinning for the finer, 
though ring frames are not impossible 


recommended for 


for this work. When luster must 
predominate, the flyer frame is the 
only machine to use; when luster 


is at a discount and production is an 
important factor, then the cap frame 
is very accommodating. 

The wool-rayon mixture trade is 
slowly progressing; this is the opinion 
of combers of rayon and wool and 
rayon blends. There are some of the 
largest firms in the Bradford district 
making and _ selling 
these 


ing is 


regular lines of 
Wool-rayon _ blend- 
with cotton-rayon 
present time. Sak 
cotton has been found serviceable for 
this purpose and the 


materials 
meeting 
blending at the 


product is said 
to rival silk in handle and appearance. 


Filament Rayon and Worsted 
Che association of filament rayon 
and worsted in yarn form is very 
present time, and 
makers of the synthetic material are 


popular at the 


finding it difficult to supply the needs 
of spinners, some makers now asking 
for three months in which to deliver 
the yarn. Here again the knitting 
industry is absorbing the major por- 
tion of the output, though some of the 
yarn is going abroad. Many of these 
varns are being doubled in the ordi- 
mary way on twisting frames, though 
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the more scientific method is to twist 
them on fancy frames which pay out 
varying lengths of the two yarns. 
Folded yarns of widely different 
character can be made from the same 
two yarns by modifying their length 
ratios. 
It is 


users of 


known by practically all 
wool and rayon that their 
behavior varies when subject to mois- 
ture; that when damp will 
shrink, and that under the same con- 
ditions rayon will almost retain its 
full length. This means that ordi- 
nary twisted yarns, in which equal 
lengths are folded together, will un- 
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dergo a peculiar change when damp, 
and the constitutent threads will be- 
come somewhat unbalanced. Re- 
cently, however, yarns have been 
made with threads varying in length, 
that is, spiral or gimp yarns, to obtain 
results in advance of those prevailing 
hitherto. 

The length ratios of worsted and 
rayon threads placed in a composite 
yarn will depend upon the finishing 
treatment the fabric must 
Cloths required with a 


undergo. 
smooth and 
lustrous surface are stretched in fin- 
ishing so that, to use an example, a 
62-yd. gray piece will become 66 or 
67 yds. when dyed and finished. The 
worsted yarn shrinks readily, while 
the rayon shrinks but slightly, yet 
when the cloth is stretched it is found 
that the worsted will extend beyond 
the capacity of the rayon, and the 
threads of the latter are broken and 
show on the fabric surface. 

On the other hand, if the fabric is 
required for one of the dress goods 
novelties, and finally shrunk instead 
of stretched, the rayon yarn will then 
be in excess of the worsted, and form 
loops on the cloth surface. These 
will be cut in shearing, leaving the 
same appearance as in the former 
instance but from the very opposite 


reason. For the dress novelty, wors- 
ted yarn must be in excess of rayon 
to avoid complaints of fabric appear- 
ance after finishing. Each style of 
cloth must be considered and yarns 
made to meet the requirements. 
Occasionally the designer may indi- 
cate to the spinner the exact method 
to fold the yarns, but more often ex- 
periments have to be carried out and 
the folding particulars decided from 
the result. 


Twisting and Winding Faults 

Knitting mills that use most of the 
end-and-end wool and rayon twists 
are troubled by twisting and winding 
faults, some of which fall under the 
category of those enumerated. Other 
defects are due to threads being under 
irregular tensions during winding and 
twisting. When rayon comes tighter 
from the bobbin than the wool, the 
latter wraps around it, giving it a 
different appearance from that nor- 
mally produced. Even in the simple 
process of winding, varying tensions 
are productive of yarns acting widely 
different in subsequent operations. 
Constant vigilance is required on the 
part of the management in all pro- 
cesses through which rayon passes in 
association with Excessive 
tensions placed on yarns are received 
by the wool with resiliency, but not 
to the same extent by rayon, this 
damaging the less elastic fiber. 

The amount of rayon being used at 
the present time is not the only cause 
of a diminished worsted yarn indus- 
try in the West Riding, but is cer- 
tainly one of the contributory factors. 
The manner of using these yarns is 
also against successful trade in this 
district, as the bulk is required for the 
Midlands. Nor can we take heart by 
saying that we regard it as a passing 
fashion. Rayon has come to stay, 
and if one thing more than another 
prevents its greater use it is its price. 


wool. 





RAYON NARROW FABRICS 
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(1) Rayon warp, cotton filling; (2) rayon warp, cotton filling; (3) rayon edge; 
(4) rayon warp, cotton filling; (5) rayon figure; (6) rayon figure; (7) all- 
rayon; (8) allrayon; (9) rayon filling and edge, Japan warp; (10) cotton 
warp, rayon filling; (11) rayon warp, cotton filling 
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If this is reduced in the near future 
then the wool and cotton industrie 
will have to take heed. Wool is a 
better material than rayon, judged by 
most standards, better handling, and 
more durable, yet it does not have the 
appearance. In conjunction with 
each other, especially in staple form, 
these fibers—wool and rayon—are 
complementary to each other, and 
when some of the existing manipula- 
tive difficulties have been overcome, 
will be used still more freely in 
combination. 


Rayon Exhibit Interests 


Du Pont Show Attracts 
Numbers of Visitors 

An interesting feature of the rayon 
display held at the Du Pont Prod 
ucts Exhibit at Atlantic City during 
Pageant Week, was the fact that the 
establishment was crowded at each ot 
the daily showings. 


Large 


The exhibit ac 
commodated approximately 650 people. 
Many more people were turned away 
each day. The exhibit developed great 
interest in rayon. After each gown 
was presented by the models, a de 
scription of it and a discussion of the 
rayon material of which it was made, 
was given by Mrs. Mai Tewkesbury, 
a demonstrator who has had wide ex 
perience in such shows, having con 
ducted them in Paris and London and 
also in the United States. 

The afternoon and evening gowns 
made of the fashionable transparent 
rayon velvet, attracted the most atten- 
tion because of its draping qualities 
and unusual sheen. There were also 
shown raincoats of Fairfield fabric by 
the Harris Raincoat Co. and sport and 
dress coats by Fairfield fabric by Max 
Hyman and Son, Inc. 

The display featured garments and 
materials of 29 exhibitors including 
besides those already mentioned, the 
following: J. M. Silverman, S. Heit 
& Sons, Philip Shlansky & Co., Jacob 
Reich, Inc., Goodman & Theise, Inc., 
and the Tower Dress Co. all of New 
York City, who displayed gowns; the 
McLoughlin Textile Corp., of Utica, 
N. Y., underwear ; the Davies Hosiery 
Co., the Weinerth Knitting and Ma- 
chine Co., the Meinig Hosiery Co., of 
Reading, Pa., and William F. Taubel, 
Inc., of Riverside, N. J., hosiery. 


New Viscose Unit Started 

Riciumonp, Va.—Addition of an 
other unit, the sixth since the plant 
was built at Roanoke, Va., in 1917 has 
been begun by the Viscose Corpora 
tion of Virginia. 

Unit No. 5 was erected in 1925 at 
a cost of approximately $3,500,c00 and 
it is believed a similar sum will be 
spent in connection with the erection 
and equipping of the new unit. Work 
will be rushed and the new addition 
will be ready by early 1928. 
plant now employs 
about 6,000 men and women. With 
the completion of unit No. 6, it is un- 
derstood that about a thousand more 
will be employed. The output of the 
Roanoke plant has been around 16,- 
000,000 Ibs. of artificial silk a year, it 
is understood. 


The Viscose 
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Making Better Rayon Warps Is a Matter 
of Attention to Little Things 


Kinks on Winding, Warping, and Weaving 
Rayon in Cotton, Woolen, and Worsted Mills 


N winding rayon at the textile mil 
it is an advantage to have the ma- 
terial perfectly dry. Some mills 
put the yarn in a hot air dryer 
before winding, preferring not to-run 
the risk of having a_ strained or 
stretched yarn, as it is impossible to 
see the damage caused by stretching 
until the material is woven into cloth. 
In the fabric the stretched yarns will 
show up much brighter than the 
others, these bright places being called 
shiners. Cloth containing shiners is 
usually classed as second quality. 

\n important point that is not given 
enough attention by many dyers is the 
handling of the skeins as they pass 
through the various operations in the 
dyeing department. When the skeins 
are taken from the bundles they should 
be straightened out carefully by 
spreading them across both hands; not 
by pounding them on a shaking post. 
Rods upon which the skeins are put 
should be absolutely free from burrs 
or splinters. It takes only a very 
small burr or sliver to catch the fine 
filaments that make up the rayon 
thread and cause a great deal of 
trouble for the winder. 





Fi, 1. Worsted Dress Goods with Rayon 


Decoration Threads; Rayon on Ground 
Ream 












By Ray Winder 


' I ‘HERE : are big differences in methods of cotton mills, woolen 


mills, worsted mills, and silk mills. 


Each branch of the 


industry has found through years of experience the processes and 


technique that are best for its class of textile material. 


When 


rayon came into prominent use, however, it was subjected to 


cotton-mill methods in cotton mills, 
Having strong characteristics of its 


worsted mills, and so on. 


worsted-mill methods in 


own, the fiber did not take kindly to these various treatments. 


It demanded a new set of conditions that showed some considera- 


tion of its qualities. 


Mill men have gradually recognized this, 


and a rayon technique is being worked out with the result that 


difficulties formerly 


eliminated. 


experienced with the 
The accompanying article is largely devoted to the 


fiber are being 


improved. methods of handling rayon in winding, warping, and 


weaving. 





Some of the difficulties of winding 
dyed rayon can be traced back to the 
careless handling of the skeins when 
opening the bundles and putting on the 
rods. Other troubles are due to the 
skeins being processed too long or too 
often. 


Hydro-Extracting Rayon 


When hvydro-extracting, a heavy 
cloth should be put in the basket first 
and the rayon wrapped in it, other- 
wise the fine filaments of the thread 
are forced into the holes of the basket 
and may cause the yarn to be broken. 
It is almost impossible to wind some 
skeins that are next to the holes. 
When rayon is taken from the ex- 
tractor it should be straightened out 
gently on a brass shaker pole. This 
takes only a few minutes but 
dyers think it is unnecessary. In 
reality it means a great deal to the 
mill handling the yarn afterwards. 


some 


The yarn from the extractor is full 
of crinkles and if it is allowed to dry 
in this shape the crinkles make wind- 
ing difficult and will show up in the 
cloth later. The dyer may think that 
these crinkles will pull out in the 
winding. They may but they will re- 
appear in the finished cloth. Failure 
to straighten rayon from the extractor 
also causes bad winding because the 
tie bands and the cross-wind are mat- 
ted together so that it is very hard to 
pull the threads apart without break- 
ing them. The writer is of the opinion 
that if proper care were always taken 
in the dyehouse, it 
necessary to pay from 25c to one dol- 
lar a pound to wind some of the dyed 
rayon yarns. The same skeins can be 
wound for from 5¢ to Ioc a pound as 
they come from the factory 
being dyed. 


would not be 


before 


Putting Skeins on Swifts 


The first point in the winding 


proper is the straightening of the 
skeins prior to putting them on the 
swifts. This applies to the 
bleached, or dyed rayon. The skeins 
should not be pounded or pulled on a 
shaking pole, although it is permissible 


gray, 


Should 
the swift be too heavily weighted, it 
will not run fast enough for the take- 
up of the bobbin, and will cause the 
yarn to break at the slightest pull on 
the skein. If the swift is not weighted 
enough it will often over-run 
itself and cause the thread to break. 
Care should be taken that the swiitts 
are all weighted to the same tension 


Tie Bands 
The skeins being properly laid on 


the swifts, the 
removing the tie bands. 


cause a great deal of trouble 


very 


Removing 


next operation is 

These are 
pulled out gently 
Under no conditions should they be 


broken, 


always cut and 


as this will most likely injure 
split 
lhe speed and friction weight should 
be such that anything 
during the winding to 
thread coming 


the filaments and cause fibers. 


when occurs 
prevent the 
from the 


freely skein, 


it will hold the bobbin = stationary 
until the winder can straighten the 
skein, thus preventing the yarn from 


breaking. When a thread breaks, a 





Fig. 2. 


to spread them with both hands. It 
is necessary to determine the inside 
and the outside of the skein. This is 
done by spreading it across both hands 
until it is flat in width and length. If 
both inside and outside of skein are 
tight and flat, the skein is right-side 
out, or the way it came off the reeling 
machine. If, however, the inside is 
tight, the 
skein the other 


loose and the outside is 
winder must turn the 
side out. The next step is to put it 


on the swift right; that is, the outside 
reel must be the outside on 


It is essential to spread the 


from the 
the swift. 
skein out evenly as wide as the swift 
will allow. All the swift bands should 
be an equal distance from the swift 
center. 

Another important 
weighting of the swifts. 


point is the 
If weights 
are not of the right size they will 
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length of yarn on both the bobbin and 
the swift is very liable to be stretched, 
so when tying a broken thread it is 
advisable to take out that 
which is most likely 
The weaver’s knot should be tied 
because the clumsy long-tailed knots 
invariably cause trouble to the weaver. 
It has been found that the bobbins 
most suitable for rayon yarns ranging 


portion 
to be strained. 


from 100 to 150 denier 
three 
weight 
seven ounces. 

In order to use rayon for filling 
purposes, it must be wound on cops or 
quills. The 
either direct from the skein or from a 
bobbin that has been previously wound 
on the regular skein winder. 
it is preferable to use the latter method 
of two operations. The double wind- 
ing is a little more costly but it has its 


are not over 


ounces in weight. The swiit 


should not be over six to 


winding can be done 


Generally 


(79) 
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compensating advantages. The objec 
tion to the single or direct winding 
method is the uneven tension and 
stretch caused by the variation of the 
swift speeds. Both in the winding and 
quilling it is very essential to have a 
tension that is as near uniform as it is 
mechanically possible to make it. 
Therefore, it necessary that the cop 
ping or quilling machines be equipped 
with a good compensator to regu- 
late the tension on the yarn. Uneven 
tension or strain upon the yarn will 
cause loose and tight places on the 
cops, and these result in bright or 
broken pick at the loom The cops 
should be wound very firmly on 


account of the natural springiness and 
Its slip 


pery nature makes it especially liable 


slippery nature of the yarn. 
to slip or slough off in coils because 
of the repeated shocks in throwing and 
stopping the shuttle. This is another 


reason why it is so necessary to have 
uniform tension 

Knots in Quilling 
knots o1 


Flat 


during the quilling (no others should 


weaver’s knots made 


be used) should be laid on the surface 
of the 
(not in 


traverse 
so that during 
the process of weaving, the thread will 


quill just below the 
the traverse ) 
draw: off 


freely. This is important 


because any obstruction on the cop 
during weaving will cause tight and 
bright picks 


bins 


Occasionally the bob 
should be run 
off and the yarn wound on cops to be 


used in warping 
used for filling, in this way disposing 
of the knots that would ordinarily find 
The knots 
in the warp yarn must pass through 
the harness eyes and then through the 
reed. In some cases the knots must 
pass through the reed three hundred 
times or more before they get beyond 


their way into the warp. 


the swing of the reed, and naturally 
many of them break. This difficulty 
does not occur in the filling, 
after the knot has once passed the 
shuttle eye its 


because 
period of friction is 
over. 

The® parts of the quilling machine 
which come in direct contact with the 
thread should be of 


where possible, easy 


porcelain and, 
turning wheels 
of porcelain or glass should be used. 
It is not advisable to use fiber wheels 
and the thread 
into the 


and fuzzy 


as they 
gradually 


SOOTL Wea>®r 
which 

he 
used tor 
one-half to six 


cuts fiber, 


results in cut yarn. 


average length of the cops 


rayon is five and 


inches. When using a cop of this 
length and a number seven wind, a 
traverse of one and one-half inches 
is most suitable. This wind and 


traverse when built to 7@ in. diameter 
will hold approximately 1400 yds. of 
150 denier rayon. 

Rayon yarn on cops cannot be han- 


dled as 


yarns. 


roughly as wool or cotton 
always be. 
packed in pockets or small cardboard 


boxes with a layer of tissue paper be- 


Rayon = should 


tween each layer of cops loo much 


handling of the cops will cause the 
ends to fray off and create a great 
deal of unnecessary waste. Cleanli- 
ness is another essential to good 


work around the winding and quill 


ing machines. It is recognized that 
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where the operator is a person of 
better work is in- 
variably found on and about a ma- 
than operator is a 


person of more untidy habits. 


neat appearance, 


chine where the 


Warping Suggestions 


To use the 


rayon yarn for warp 
purposes, either solid or for stripe 
effects in combination with cotton 


becomes 
threads 
solution in 


or wool,’ it necessary to 


strengthen the with 
kind of order for 
them to withstand the chafing of the 
and reed. two 
methods in general use for applying 


some 


sizing 


harnesses There are 


the sizing solution to the yarn. These 


Fig. 3. 


skein 
Each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. If the rayon is to be warp 
sized, it is first necessary to put it in 
suitable form. this purpose a 
warping machine is used. There are 
many different warping systems or 
machines in use, and opinions differ 
widely as to which is the best and 
The ma- 
chines that are generally used today 
however are the horizontal warper, 
warper, and the converted 
warper. The converted cotton 


are warp sizing and sizing. 


For 


cheapest in the long run. 


the swiss 
cotton 
warper is an ordinary cotton warper 
with the drop wires and stop motion 
removed; the measuring roll is raised 
about 16 in.. and underneath 
piece of beaver 
other board about 


it is 
board or 
I4 in. wide, 
and extending the full length of the 
measuring roll. 


placed a 


I2 or 


This board is made 
so that it is easily removable and is 
painted a suitable color to serve as a 
contrasting background to enable the 
operator to more readily detect de- 
fects in the yarn as they pass by it. 
On this machine the yarn is run 
direct from the bobbins to the beam, 
ready for sizing. 


The horizontal and the 
warpers are about the same as those 
used for warping natural silk. These 
machines can be constructed so as to 
make any required width or length 
of warp. 
ations of 


SW iss 


On these systems the oper- 
warping and beaming are 
performed on the same _ machine. 
The V-shaped creel or a_ straight 
creel can be used with any of these 
machines ; with the converted 
cotton When using the 
V-shaped creel, care should be taken 


also 
warper. 


creel is not 
threads, and 
should make 
straight line 


that the spread of the 
too wide. The outside 
in fact all the threads, 
as nearly as possible a 
from the creel through the reeds to 
the front of the machine. Any de- 
viation from this rule has a tendency 
to put more friction upon the yarn 
as it rubs against the splits in the 
reed, thus causing broken filaments. 
built to hold from a 
few bobbins up to 1,000 bobbing. 


Creels can be 
Removing Yarn Defects 

The warper is not only used to put 
the yarn in suitable form for the 
slasher or sizing machine, it is also the 
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best place to pick out the imperfections 
such as split ends, broken fibers, 
fuzzy yarn, slubs, etc. One of the 
most difficult things to contend with 
in the warping operation is careless- 
ness or inattention on the part of the 
operators. <All the ends must be 
carcfully and continuously watched 
so that the picking and cleaning that 
all warps require can be properly ac- 
complished. 

Where the horizontal or swiss 
warpers are used, the operator, after 
receiving the proper amount of ma- 
terial and full instructions, proceeds 
to take out the partly empty bobbins 
from the previous set in the creel 
and replace them with full bobbins. 
Care should be taken by the operator 
when creeling that the material is 
handled as little as possible, as the 
unsized yarn at this stage is of such 
a nature that the filaments easily split 
and break. The knots are then pulled 
through what is called the cross reed 
and drawn in the space reed. The 
number of ends in a dent in the space 
reed is governed by the width of the 
warp, and the number of dents de- 
pends largely upon the sley of the 
fabric that is to be made. 


When the total number of ends re- 
quired have been drawn in the spac- 
ing reed, the yarn is run on to the 
reel of the warping machine at the 
desired width. If only part of the 
total number of ends in the warp can 
be drawn in the spacing reed, due to 
the insufficient number of bobbins in 
the creel or the inadequate width of 
the spacing reed, it becomes neces- 
sary to wind the yarn on the reel in 
sections. After the required number 
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of sections have been run on the 1 
the yarn is ready to be wound off ye 
reel on to a beam. When a layer 0{ 


yarn has been run on the bean 
sheet of beaming paper is run 
with the next few yards. As 


beaming of the warp continues, a s 

of beaming paper is inserted at 
quent intervals, the amount of p 
used depending largely upon the ju 
ment of the operator.  Suffic 
paper must be used, however, to k 
the yarn tight and firm on the be 
The heavier the sheet of warp, 
more paper is required. It shovd 
borne in mind that at 
starting of the warp more pape 
necessary. As the beam gradu: 
fills up, the quantity of paper can ‘ve 
reduced. When the required num! 
of yards has been run on the beam. it 
is taken out and is ready to be si: 
on the sizing machine. 

A dry atmosphere is essential in 
the warping room just as it is in the 
winding and quilling rooms. In a 
moist atmosphere the yarn stretches, 
causing it to sag and making uniform 
beaming very difficult. 

Sizing the Yarn 

As stated previously, there are two 
methods of sizing rayon yarns that 
are in genera! use: skein sizing and 
warp sizing. The skein sizing method 
is mostly used when only a small 
number of threads is required and 
may be done in the dyeing depart- 
ment. The customary procedure is 
to make up a sizing solution of a thin 
liquid possessing adhesive properties. 
The solution can be made from 
numerous excellent patented com- 
pounds that are on the market, or by 
using one or more ingredients, such 
as starches, gums, gelatine, glue, dex- 
trine, glycerine, Turkey-red oil, etc. 
Speaking generally, rayon should not 
be entered into cold size. If the size 
is cold, it should be heated until it is 
at least lukewarm. 

The skeins are immersed in the 
sizing bath until they are wet through, 
and then hydro-extracted from Io to 
20 min., after which the yarn is 
shaken out to prevent the threads 
from sticking together, and hung on 
bars. Skeins should be shaken out in 
the same manner as the dyed skeins 
previously mentioned. They are then 
put in the drying machine where the 
temperature is kept at about 120° F. 
The sized skeins are then wound on 
bobbins from which they are warped 
and then beamed. The beaming or 
dressing of a large number of ends 
in this manner in a cotton mill is an 
expensive proposition and may be a 
very unsatisfactory one. A great 
deal of the size will wear off during 
the winding, warping, and beaming, 
causing the filaments to separate, and 
then the loom harnesses and reed will 
form little bunches or balls of fila- 
ments that will not weave through. 

Anyone who has handled rayon 
knows the numerous difficulties en- 
countered in the sizing of the warps 
made from it. The results produced 
by the sizing machine or slasher prac- 
tically control the quality of the pro- 
duct and the production of the looms. 
Some of the most common difficult'es 
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th t occur in this part of the process- 
in. of rayon yarns are uneven drying, 
uneven tension, threads sticking to- 
and the loss of the natural 
sheen or luster. The cause of the 
uneven drying is usually too heavy 
a sheet of yarn and too much speed, 
wih not enough drying surface. 
Over-dryed or baked and brittle yarn 
caused by too high a temperature 
on the drying cylinders, or too much 
drying surface. 


ve her, 


s 


Tension in Making Warps 

Uneven tension is about the hardest 
ditnculty to overcome. Too much 
tension on the yarn before it comes 
in contact with the size roll will 
stretch the yarn; too little will let the 
yarn in slack and after it gets wet it 
passes on to the drying cylinder where 
it will dry with a crinkle which is ob- 
jectionable in the finished cloth. 

Too much tension between the size 
roll and the cylinder may be caused by 
the cylinder not being geared up with 
the size roll properly, or the cylinder 
may be pulling the yarn from the size 
roll. ‘Loo much tension between the 
front take-up roll and the cylinder 
may be caused by too much cloth on 
the take-up roll, or the take-up roll 
may not be geared up with the cylin- 
der as it should be. 

Too much tension between the take- 
up roll and the warp roll or loom beam 
causes the yarn to go on the beam in 
a stretched condition and makes the 
roll too hard. ‘100 little tension causes 
the yarn to go on the roll slack, mak- 
ing a soft beam. When such a warp 
weaves off at the loom, it has a wavy 
or crinkly effect. 

The same method should be applied 
here as in the beaming; a little extra 
tension can be applied when starting 
the roll, gradually reducing it as the 
roll increases in size. Never increase 
the tension as the roll gets larger, for 
this will cause the yarn to have that 
wavy and crinkly defect mentioned 
above. 

threads sticking together are usu- 
ally found where the warp is made up 
of a large number of ends and sized 
afterwards. The reason may be too 
thick a size mixture, or improper dry- 
ing. This trouble can be cured by 
using lease rods. The loss of luster is 
caused by using a size formula that 
does not give a transparent solution. 

Special sizing machines have been 
built for rayon yarn which will lessen 
the difficulties that the mill has to con- 
tend with. They give control of ten- 
sion, dry yarn on both sides, control 
amount of size added, and give large 
production. The regular cotton 
slasher is also used, and best results 
are obtained on this machine when the 
yarn is warped on the converted cot- 
ton warper and delivered to the slasher 
on light warper beams. The warper 
beam is placed in a creel at the rear 
of the slasher and the yarn is then 
ru:, Over a copper size roll which car- 
ries the size solution up to the rayon. 
Ov top of this roll and driven by it is 
another roll called the quetsch roll, 
wl ich is a solid iron roll covered with 
sla-her cloth. This roll weighs about 
30 Ibs. The sheet of yarn passes be- 
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tween these two rolls, the quetsch roll 
squeezing the size into the yarn and 
at the same time squeezing the surplus 
size off. After the yarn has passed 
through these rolls it goes over or 
under the hot cylinder to be dried. The 
distance from where the yarn leaves 
the size roll to the place where it 
comes in contact with the cylinder 
should not be more than 18 in., and 
less if possible. The yarn stretches 
of its own weight while wet, and the 
sooner it comes in contact with the 
hot surface of the cylinder the less it 
will stretch. 

It may be of interest to mention a 
kink to be employed in using rayon 
with wool and worsted. There are 
many fabrics being made from woolen 
and worsted yarns and rayon, where 
the rayon can be put on the ground 


a 


Reyen Rell 





Fig. 4. Putting Rayon in Ground Warp 
for Worsted Goods; Hot Air or Cylin- 
der Slasher May Be Used 


beam. All the wool or worsted yarn 
is pinned in at the front of the slasher 
which may be a hot air or cylinder 
slasher, and then the rayon warp is 
put up on stands at the front pro- 
vided for this purpose, as shown in 
Fig. 4. The rayon is then pinned in 
on top of the worsted yarn in its 
proper place to make the pattern. 
Width of Warp 

A rayon warp should always be of 
the same width as the reed space of 
the cloth. Best results are obtained if 
the yarn is wound on a roll and pa- 
pered. If the rayon is wound on a 
beam with flanges, and made the 
same as an ordinary cotton warp, 
there are some weavers who will have 
the warp in such a crossed condition 
in a short time that it will be im- 
possible to weave it, owing to the 
habit of these weavers of taking a 
lap off the roll every time an end is 
broken, instead of tying it up with 
piecing yarn. On the papered roll, 
if the weaver takes a lap off, the 
length of yarn taken out must be put 
in again when the next paper comes 
up, or the end will break. Thus the 
danger of crossing the warp is re- 
duced to a great extent. 

In weaving rayon, a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance will be avoided 
by carefully considering the matter of 
heddles and reeds. Heddles should 
have smooth edges and be highly pol- 
ished. Shoulders or projections will 
interfere with the shedding and many 
times cause breakaze of the threads 
with floats, skips, and other imper- 
fections that are objectionable in the 
cloth. 

The heddles should not be crowded 
on the harness frame as this will re- 
sult in chafing and splitting of the 
filaments, causing the thread to 
weaken and break before it reaches 
the fell of the cloth. From 24 to 36 


heddles per inch have been found to 
give the best result. If a heavy-sley 
warp is being made, it is better to use 
more harness frames and put fewer 
heddles on a frame. The reed most 
suitable for this fiber is the flexible 
reed made of fine wire with rounded 
edges. 

It is a very good plan to use a 
finer wire than the dents per inch call 
for. The yarn should be given all 
the space that is possible. This will 
help prevent strain and chafing of the 
filaments and will assist the yarn in 
weaving. <A reed with a depth of 3% 
in. between ribs and set deep enough 
in the race plate on the loom to allow 
the yarn to pass through the most 
flexible part of it is an advantage. 

It will assist the weaving to set 
the harnesses a little further back 
from the lay than is customary for 
cotton weaving. This gives a longer 
shed and prevents the threads from 
moving up and down at too sharp an 
angle. It is also a good plan to cover 
the race plate with felt to form a 
cushion for the bottom shed. This 
allows the yarn to sink into the felt, 
thus protecting it from the wear of 
the shuttle as it is thrown across. 

The warp will run best if it leaves 
the warp on a straight line with the 
breast beam. Most weavers prefer a 
back of the harnesses. If a 
lease is put in, it should be set back 
as far as possible. Where the sley 
is not too high, it is best to run the 
rayon straight in from the roll with- 
out a lease. 

More skill and attention are re- 
quired to manipulate the filling than 
the warp. If rayon filling is used in 
the ordinary cotton shuttle, various 
faults arise which are due to the 
smooth, dry, springy, and slippery 
character of the fiber. The yarn 
leaves the cop or quill in a ring or 
curled form. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to exert a slight and even 
pressure upon every coil of the 
thread. Slack, bright, or tight picks 
are the greatest evils in rayon weav- 
ing. To prevent these faults as much 
as possible, special shuttles are manu- 
factured by the shuttle makers. 

When weaving colors, it is pre- 
ferable to use two shuttles for each 
color to break up the shady streaks 
which appear at times in dyed rayon. 
In weaving fabrics that contain a 
small number of threads of rayon, 
such as rayon-striped shirtings, care 
should be taken to weave the rayon as 
slackly as possible, because it con- 
tracts a great deal in the finishing. 
If the rayon is woven in too tightly, it 
will cause the cloth to have a wavy 
effect. 


lease 


Mid-Winter Silk Colors: 
The StehliSilks 
nounced its 


Corp. has an- 
midwinter inter- 
preting the season’s mode as follows: 
“Old “Cloud,” 
a delicate mauve; “Compact,” pink; 
“Wild Pink”; “Saddle,” brown; 
“Chow,” henna; “Ember,” red: ‘“Gol- 
den Bantam,” “Tce,” blue; 
“Conservatory,” green; “Frog,” 
green; “Adobe,” brown; “Blue Rib- 
bon,” and “Stadium,” blue. 


colors, 


Lace,” a soft cream: 


yellow; 
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Washing Rayon Garments 


Making Fabric Clean and Soft 
Without Imperfections 
Knit underwear inade trom rayon 


varns can be washed without showing 
imperfections, and manutacturers of 
such garments should be interested in 
calling the attention of the public to 
this fact. 
the subject of rayon’s weakness when 
wet, and the extreme care that must 
be taken when laundering rayon gar- 
ments. 
may 


Much has been written on 


Some ot the statements made 
have been misleading. Care 
does have to be taken with this fiber, 
just the same as with silk, 
but damage in laundering is not 
necessary. 


real 


In washing any garment the im- 
portant thing we are after is to have 
the garment and tresh. This 
holds true of course with rayon un- 
derwear. To obtain these results it 
is necessary to have hot water and 
plenty of soap. The water should be 
more than lukewarm, as advocated by 
some; it should be as hot as the hands 


clean 


can stand. The soap should be a 
neutral one of good quality, and 


plenty of it should be used to give a 
good suds and make the water soapy. 
Do Not Wring Fabric 

The actual washing of the rayon 
garment is done by immersing it in 
the soapy water, and when thor- 
oughly wet kneading it well for four 
or five minutes 
After each 
merse to 


between the hands. 
kneads again im- 
obtain a fresh supply of 
soapy water and rinse out the soap 
that has been working. It is the 
squeezing action, then the kneading, 
that removes, by the use of soap and 
hot water, the dirt, perspiration, and 
other matter collected by the gar- 
ment through wear. The garment 
should not be wrung at any time, as 
holes may appear. 

After washing in the soapy hot 
water, the garment should first be 
rinsed in clean hot water, of the same 
temperature as used for washing, 
until all the soap is removed, using 
the kneading action for obtaining this 
result. Then it should be given a 
short cold-water final 
washing operation. Do not wring at 
this stage, but roll up in a bath towel 
and allow the towel to take up the 
excess water which is in the garment. 
After this water has been removed, 
the garment may be hung up, with- 
out the use of clothes pins, to dry 
further, but should be pressed a little 
moist to remove all wrinkles and in- 
sure a soft finish to the cloth. 

The writer has 
so-called laundered 
ments which 
which were 
harsh in feel. 
washing 


few 


rinse as the 


examined 
rayon 


many 
undergar- 

were not clean, and 
dull in appearance and 

By applying the above 
method to these garments, 
the results desired were secured: that 
is, they were clean and fresh with a 
bright appearance and a soft, lofty 
feel. 


Bethel (Conn.) Bleachery, Inc., re- 
cently noted incorporated with capital 
of $50,000, plans to start operations in 
leased quarters about Oct. 1. Harrison 
R. Hoyt is president and treasurer. 











A Year’s Progress in Rayon by Producers, 
Equipment Builders, and Mills 


URING the last vear rayon 
has wrought many changes 
in the textile industry and 1 


is more firmly intrenched than 


ever as a staple material. Because of 
its continual improvement and com 
parative newness, it has not as yet 


reached a point of actual stability in 
manutacture o1 
lhe 


is it 


use 
insofar 


industry can be 


improvement in rayon 
illects our 


divided into three general divisions as 


follow 
(1) The yarn as produced by the 
rayon manutacturer: 
(a) Chemical composition 
(b) Physical make-up 
(« Condition, quality and 
form in which delivered 
(2) Equipment for handling in tex 
tile mills: 
(a) M ichine 
(b) Appliances 
(c) Auxiliary equipment 
(2) Methods of handling in texttie 
(a) Chemical 
(1) Phy ical 
(c) Mechanical 
The greatest progress during the 
vear has without a doubt been made 
by the ravon manufacturers; the next 
largest advance has been in methods 


of handling in the textile mill; and the 


least 


least progress has been in machinery 


ind equipment development 
Improvement in the Yarn 
‘aking 1925 and 


was practically no 


Generally sp during 


)20 there 


improvement in the quality or 
“put-up” of American-made rayon 
yarns Phe slight drop in demand in 
1926, however, was in the writer’ 
opinion a boon to the industry, because 
nearly all the rayon manufacturers 
immediately started to better thei 


product ind did not spend all thei 


energy on the production end. In a 
1 


remarkably short time higher quality 


ravon were produced 

The wisdom of this seems decidedly 
justified the demand has been 
steady, as well as growing, through 
out the vear, and there is no large 
surplus of American rayon on. the 
market at present. If the improve 
ment in quality, etc., from both the 
chemical and physical standpoints 1s 
continued, there does not seem to be 
anv reason why the demand should not 
continue or even increase Che vari 
out ways in which the yarns have been 
improved are given below: 

As to Ty pe 

Ihe vance in quality has not been 
solely in any one type of yarn, noi 
with an ne manutacturer, but has 
been w iil producers. On the aver 
age, two years ago the cuprammonium 

* Consulting Textile Specialist, ) Broad 
way, New York 
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Greatest Credit 


Must Be 


Given to the 


Rayon Manu facturers—F urther Advances 


By James W. Cox, Jr.* 


T is the purpose of this article to present the opinion of the 
author as to just what progress has been made in this country 


during the last year. 


It is, of course, realized that the experiences 


of one person, or his organization, no matter how varied their 
work may be in the textile industry, cannot possibly cover every 


improvement made. The author would, therefore, welcome from 
anyone in the industry all information of important develop- 


ments which may not be mentioned. 


As this article is intended 


to be only a brief history of progress, it cannot go into details. 
The alloted space also precludes the discussion of European 


developments. 


and acetate type yarns averaged much 
better in quality than those made by 


the viscose and_ nitro-cellulose pro- 
cesses. Today that cannot be said, as 
the manufacturers of both the latter 


types of yarns have made exceptional 
strides with their products. 


As to Degree of Bleach 


In the opinion of the writer, one 
of the 


made by the rayon manufacturers is 


most outstanding advances 
the reduction in the degree, and in 
most cases the elimination of, bleach- 
ing in their plants. Proper bleaching, 
or even a slight over-bleaching, does 
materially weaken 
rayon varn as tt is when it leaves the 
manufacturer's plant. 
reaches the consumer in that condition 


not, otf course, 


But it rarely 


as it is practically always processed in 
some way. 
he chemical treatment a rayon 
yarn generally receives in the textile 
industry does not under average con- 
an un- 
treatment 


given to a bleached or slightly over 


ditions materially weaken 


bleached rayon. The same 
weakens it, 
entire 
and has caused much trouble. 


bleached yarn generally 


causes broken filaments, or 
yarns, 
When rayon is used in the textile in- 
unbleached 


trouble of this nature usually does not 


dustry in an condition, 
happen. The majority of the Amert- 
can rayon producers evidently realize 
this fact, as they prefer to sell only 
n} le ~} ~] ar 

unbleached yarn. 


As to Yarn Size (Denier) 


The progress made by most rayon 
manufacturers in producing a more 
even inch after 
inch, yard atter yard, has resulted in 
a more regular yarn, yard 


individual filament, 


not only 


after yard, but one which in conse- 
quence varies much less from the 
specified denier. The decrease in 


of the individual 
filament has reduced breakage in the 


variation in the size 


filaments and, therefore, has produced 
a higher quality yarn from the physi- 
cal standpoint This better physical 
form with the even 


coupled more 





chemical composition, previously men- 
tioned, permits of more even dyeing 
with the same effort and skill on the 
part of the dyer. 


As to Filaments 

A few manufacturers have 
put finer filament yarns on the mar 
ket. naturally have 
covering power and are more adapted 
for making exceptionally fine woven 
cloth and knit goods. This has been 
a decided advance and has been the 
direct excellent new 
types of materials, particularly in the 
knit goods field. The much discussed 
hollow filament yarns have not as yet 
been produced commercially — in 
sufficient quantities to be a factor 1n 
the trade. 


rayon 


These greater 


cause of many 


As to General Properties 

Those general properties of rayon 
not previously mentioned; i. e., 
strength, elasticity, stretch, softness, 
and have been improved in a 
varying degree. There has been 2 
slight improvement in strength; more 
improvement in elasticity and decrease 
in the amount of stretch, or elonga- 
tion, before breaking; and consider 
improvement in softness and 
flexing qualities. The combination of 
minor improvements, however, has 
permitted the use of rayon for fabrics 
heretofore not practical to make of 
this yarn. 


As to Quality (Grade) 

The improved chemical composition 
and physical make-up of rayon yarns 
has automatically improved the par- 
ticular i. @., in general the 
grade “A” of today is better than the 
grade “A” This natur- 
ally can also be said of grades “B” 
and “C” or other 
used. 

The rayon manufacturers 
be paying more attention to grading. 
This maintaining a 
higher quality. Che 
greatest improvement along the above 
lines has been mostly with the manu- 
facturers of the viscose type of rayon 


flex, 


able 


grades; i. 
of a year ago. 
any designation 
seem to 


also assists in 


standard of 


who were, as a rule, behind the ot! +rs 
as to care in grading. 

More careful winding and skei: 1¢ 
in the rayon manufacturers’ pla ‘s, 
combined with better packing, h ve 
also been a factor in assisting the tx- 
tile manufacturer in the use of ra 
yarns. The cross-reel skein has beea 
so much better than the old le 
skein that the latter has practically 
disappeared from the market. 

The adoption of a standard e 
skein by the American rayon manu 
facturers has been a decided facto: 
making the use of rayon easier in | 
winding departments of textile m 
The general improvement in quality 
has enabled certain manufacturers t 
use rayon on machinery not adapte 
to the purpose, where before it was 
impossible to do so. 

The absolute control, through 
proper humidification, of the moisture 
content in the rayon yarns shipped by 
the manufacturer has been oi 
outstanding assistance in 
out or entirely eliminating some of the 
troubles in the textile mills. 


rayon 


smoothing 


Instructions in Handling 

Some of the rayon producers have 
been of very great assistznce to textile 
manufacturers by having experienced 
textile technical men in their organ- 
izations, familiar with the character- 
istics and proper handling of their 
varns. These men have gone in the 
textile mills and have been of great 
help in properly handling the 
dividual makes of rayon yarn. Quite 
a number of the rayon producers un- 
fortunately did not do this, and either 
did not send anyone to help their cus- 
tomers or, what was worse, sent in- 
experienced men into the textile 
plants, which naturally caused incor- 
rect processing, spoiled yarn, spoiled 
materials and bad feeling between the 
rayon manufacturer and the mill. 


in- 


Improvements in Equipment 
The years 1925 and 1926 saw con 
improvement in machinery, 
appliances and equipment for handling 
rayon. The last has seen de 
cidedly less improvement along these 
three lines. There have been a great 
many patents issued during the year 
for all kinds of improvements 11 
machinery, appliances and equipment, 
but the writer has not seen one t! 
has been a substantial advance from a 
practical manufacturing point of view 
Much machinery formerly used for 
rayon has been further adapted and 
refined and improved in this mannet 
This, of course, has been of assistance 
Improvements of appliances and 
equipment handling rayon have 
seen more improvement, though it has 
It has had 
the same tendency as machinery, |. ¢ 


siderable 


year 


for 


not been decidedly marked. 
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more refinements with no_ radical 
changes in design. The more general 
use of silk machinery for rayon is, of 
course, a decided improvement. 


Improvement in Mill Handling 


Great advances have been made in 
the methods of handling rayon in the 
various kinds of textile mills. These 
advances have, unfortunately, been 
made in a relatively small number of 
mills, where study, research, and trial 
of new methods have developed bet- 
ter ways of processing. This has 
been accomplished in the various mills 
by the work of the technical staffs of 

(a) The individual mill. 

(b) A group of mills. 

(c) The rayon producer. 

(d) The machinery manufacturer. 

(e) The equipment manufacturer. 

(f{) Independent technical consult- 
ants. 

The realization by progressive tex- 
tile manufacturers that rayon had to 
be handled carefully and more like 
silk than cotton, woolen or worsted 
yarns, has undoubtedly been the great- 
est advance in handling in textile 
mills. The improvements in methods 
of handling and processing are given 
below. 


Bleaching and Dyeing Yarn 


A majority of dyers seem to con- 
sider rayon the same as cotton, and 
although most rayons are chemically 
practically the same as cotton, they 
cannot stand the severe treatment that 
cotton will stand, without being mate- 
rially affected. In general, there has 
been little or no progress in the 
bleaching of rayon in the average tex- 
tile dye house handling yarns; a ma- 
jority of dyers giving the yarns not 
only too severe a bleach from the 
chemical standpoint, but handling the 
yarn decidedly too roughly for its 
ultimate good. ‘ 

There has, on the other hand, been a 
decided improvement in the average 
yarn dye house in the actual dyeing 
operations of rayon in skein form. It 
has been handled too roughly in the 
majority of cases, generally over- 
dried, too quickly dried or both. 
Nevertheless, the improvement is de- 
cidedly noticeable. 

The cuprammonium type of yarn, 
perhaps, at present offers the least 
trouble to the average dyer. The vis- 
cose and nitro-cellulose types have of- 
fered a great deal of trouble in the 
past, but their improved chemical and 
physical composition during the last 
vear has eliminated very many past 
troubles. The acetate type of rayon, 
which undoubtedly has been the hard- 
est of all to handle, from the stand- 
point of the textile dye house, through 
improvement in chemical and physical 
quality and the development of spe- 
cial dyestuffs, as well as the coopera- 
tion of the manufacturers, does not 
it present offer so much trouble, pre- 
senting little difficulty when instruc- 
tions are properly adhered to. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the case 
and trouble results. 


Winding Room 


Detailed instruction of the employes 
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on the winders as to the care neces- 
sary and best methods of handling 
skeins, machines and tying knots, is 
undoubtedly the direct cause of less 
trouble in the winding room. Better 
chemical composition and _ physical 
condition, combined with a much im- 
proved put-up of the rayon yarns by 
the rayon manufacturer, has naturally 
made it easier to handle the yarns on 
the winding frames in the textile mill, 
as well as producing better winding 
and a greater quantity per spindle, all 
of which has reduced the cost. 
Sizing Yarns 

Probably the greatest advance in 
sizing is the realization that all rayon 
yarns must be handled very carefully, 
not unduly strained, wet or dry, proper 
temperatures maintained, proper 
sizing compounds used and that the 
size solutions must be put on the yarn 
in the best possible manner. Pro- 
gressive textile manufacturers seem to 
have finally come to the conclusion 
that sizing rayon is an art and not 
merely a routine procedure which 
needs no attention; also that all types 
of rayon, or even different makes of 
the same type, do not act alike when 
being sized, or after sizing. 

The textile manufacturer has had 
considerable assistance in the last year 
in the matter of sizing from the man 
ufacturers of sizing machines spe 
cially built for rayon, and the makers 
of sizing compounds. The rayon man- 
ufacturers seem to differ so greatly 
in their ideas as to proper methods of 
sizing that these conflicting opinions 
have caused considerable trouble. 

Warping and Beaming 

The great increase in the use of 
rayon in mixture materials of both silk 
and rayon, and cotton and rayon, has 
kept the commission, warpers and 
beamers quite busy. Therefore many 
mills had to do their own warping 
and beaming where heretofore they 
had had it done on commission. 
was a_ temporary because 
many mills did not realize the im- 
portance of proper care and thorough 
instruction of employes in 
and beaming. 

Costly mistakes were great teachers 
and finally the progressive mills 
learned that the essentials were proper 
knowledge and care, patience, even 
tensions, definite control of proper 
moisture content in the varn, as well 
as proper machinery and equipment. 


This 


hardship 


warping 


Weaving Rayon 

There have been enormous strides 
in the handling of rayon in weaving. 
The silk mills have undoubtedly been 
the quickest to learn how to properly 
weave fabrics made entirely or partly 
of rayon. The cotton mills have pro- 
duced fabrics that in 1925 and 1926 
were absolutely beyond them. This 
is directly due to careful study, re- 
search and intelligent effort. Suc- 
cessful weaving of all or part rayon 
fabrics, although dependent on many 
factors, is probably most influenced by 

(a) Evenness of yarn size (or de- 
nier), particularly in the warp. 

(b) Properly made and 
sized warps. 


evenly 


(c) Properly wound filling. 

(d) A loom adapted and properly 
adjusted for the purpose. 

(e) Proper tensions. 

(f) Proper moisture content in the 
yarn. 

If the above are assured and a rea- 
sonable amount of instruction is given 
to the loom fixer and weaver in re 
gard to weaving, no trouble results. 
This has been done to a considerable 
extent and the results have been fa- 
brics of greatly improved quality. 


Finishing in Piece Form 


Silk finishers have been on the aver 
age much ahead of cotton goods 
finishers in the handling of materials 
made all or in part of rayon. This is 
urdoubtedly because the silk finisher, 
on account of the nature of the fa 
brics handled, has had to be more 
careful in the past than the cotton 
finisher. A majority of silk finishers 
and a minority of cotton goods finish- 
ers are not having much trouble to 
day because of the fact that they have 
studied the proposition and take great 
care from the chemical, phvsical and 
mechanical standpoints. This has re- 
sulted in better finished fabrics, less 
seconds and fewer complaints. 

The finishers have eliminated most 
troubles due to finishing by handling 
cloth more carefully as to 

(1) Strain exerted warp-ways. 

(2) Strain exerted filling-ways. 

(3) General handling 

(4) Control of 
tions. 


(5) Use of 


bleaching condi 


open instead of kier 
bleach where possible. 

(6) Control of dvebath 
tures. 


tempera 


(7) Control of drying temperature 
and rate of drving 

(8) Moisture 
leaving dryer. 


content of cloth 


Advance in Knit Goods 
Exceptionally great progress has 
been made in the use of rayon yarns 
in knit goods during the last vear. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of this prog- 
ress has been due to the better rayon 
varns available, from the standpoint 
of chemical and physical composition, 
quality put-up and im- 
provement in general qualities due to 
the use of finer filaments. 

The next greatest progress in the 
knit goods field has been undoubtedly 
due to the realization by knitters that 
rayon must be handled as carefully, 
if not more carefully, than silk. The 
third greatest progress has probably 
been in the methods of handling the 
ravon in the knit goods plant. 

Proper humidification and lubrica- 
tion of rayon, which has been scoffed 
at by a great many knit goods men, 
has been adopted more and more of 
late, with correspondingly better fab- 
rics, less 
costs. 

Proper winding on the bottle bob- 
bin has been of great advantage, 
allowing the varn to run more freely 
from the bobbin to the knitting ma- 
chine and with a more uniform ten- 
sion which, naturally, resulted in 
easier knitting, a better quality fab- 


(or grade), 


seconds and reduction in 
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ric, and a larger percentage of firsts. 
Summary 

Summing up the made 
during the last vear in the manufac- 
ture and use of rayon in this coun- 
try, there is no doubt but that credit 
for the advances must be 
given to the rayon manufacturers; 
next, to a minority of 
textile mills; thirdly, to manufactur- 
ers of equipment for rayon use; and 
last, to the manufacturers of machin- 
ery for rayon use. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the 
majority of textile mills of all kinds 
are still blundering 


progress 


greatest 


prog ressive 


along, making 
mistakes and spoiling a great deal of 
material because they will not profit 
by the experience of others in the 


handling of rayon: nor will they 
carefully study the situation for 
themselves. All progress made has 


been a result of care, study, research, 
and specific, practical, commercial 
tests. 

Much more progress will be made 
in the coming year if the textile 
manufacturer will only consider that 
rayon must be handled gently, care- 
fully, and generally like silk; if he 
will study literature and 
knowledge on the subject; if he will 
heed instructions from the manufac 


turers of rayon; and if he 


existing 


will make 
his own tests in trying out proposi- 
tions in a 


small way betore going 


ahead with 


cloth. 


large lots of varn or 


It is, therefore, the writer’s opinion 
that during the coming year— 

(1) The ravon producers, 
ery, and equipment 
will make considerable 


machin- 
manufacturers 
progress 

(2) A majority of textile mill men 
handling rayon must do their part 
or the advances made by the manu- 
facturers mentioned under (1) will 
be to a great extent nullified. 

(3) If the individual desire of the 
yarn dyer, weaver, finisher, and con- 
verter to make things easy for him 
self at the expense of the others, is 
subordinated to the idea of making 
the best possible cloth, progress will 
be made, better fabrics produced, and 
more of them sold, to the ultimate 
greater profit of all branches of the 
industry. 


New British Celanese Arrange- 
ment 


MANCHESTER, EnG.—Following the 
announcement that the International 
Holdings Co., of London, was about 
to remove their headquarters to Que 
bec, an arrangement has been entered 
into with British Celanese, Ltd. Un 
der this, the International Holdings 
Co. will waive their right to appoint 
three directors to the British Celanese 
Board, but the royalty on British 
Celanese sales will continue to be paid 
to the new Canadian company subject 
to the acceptance of the statement of 
certain London auditors as to the 
amount payable. It is hoped that by 
this means one of the most unfortu 
nate wrangles in the history of the 
Celanese Co. will be finally disposed 
ot. 











Special Uses for Rayon Materials in Combination 


with Wool and Silk 


Suggestions for New Effects That May Be 
Produced by Fiber Blends and Ply Yarns 


By James Chittick 


N considering the nature of rayon, 
the dyeing properties of the ma- 
terial are of great importance. 

The viscose, cuprammonium, and 
the nitro-cellulose types all respond 
to the same dyes as are used for cot 
tons [he acetate type of material, 
such as celanese, responds to different 
Wool and silk ma- 


terials also require dyes suitable for 


classes ot dyes 


their particular characteristics. Now 
it 1s quite obvious that with these vari- 
able Cyeing affinities great opportuni 
ties ire 


presented, particularly in 


piece-dyed fabrics, for the production 


of interesting color effects 


Wool and Rayon Fiber Blends 


Take, for instance, the matter of 


carded woolen goods for piece dye. 
A twilled fabric might be made with 
the warp of wool. The filling yarn 
might be spun from, say, half wool 
and half rayon waste, or three-quart- 
ers wool, or one-quarter wool with the 
remainder of rayon waste, as the case 
might be. When the goods are dved, 
the fabric will have a two-tone effect, 
the filling having a different aspect 
from the warp and, also, as the rayon 
fibers may either be uncolored or col 
ored by adding to the dyebath suitable 
dyes for them, the intimate blending 
of these with the wool will give a 
very agreeable effect. 

Now if this same filling, let us say, 
were made up of one-third wool fiber, 
one-third viscose fiber, and one-third 
acetate fiber, a three-color mixture et- 
fect would be produced in the filling. 
or if, say 25% of acetate waste fiber 
were mixed with the wool of the 
warp, and 25% of one of the other 
rayon fibers with the wool of the 
filling, two different two-tone effects 
would be secured for the warp and 
In this particu 
lar channel there is a very wide field 


filling respectively 


for experimental work in the produc 
tion of novelty effects of a smart and 
agreeable character. 

In making these blended materials 
the value of an admixture of natural 
silk waste must also be borne in mind 
By the use of this material in con- 
nection with the two kinds of rayon 
and with wool, and by employing suit 
able dyes, an extremely varied ad- 
mixture of colors in yarn and fabric 
can be secured. These wastes, for use 
in this blending work, are suthciently 
cheap for the purpose, and the added 
brilliancy imparted to the fabric will 
cloth a 


usually give to the much 


smarter and brighter appearance 


Combinations for Worsteds 


In the making of worsteds, rayon 
wastes that have been combed can be 


combined with the worsted stock by 
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N many branches of textile manufacture there are great oppor- 
tunities for the use of rayon materials which do not seem 


to be fully recognized by the majority of manufacturers. 


These 


uses are sometimes in the direction of lowering the cost of an 


article, and sometimes in the production of novelty effects for 


which a substantial market can be found 


prices, 


and at satisfactory 


Less attention has been paid to this latter feature: most 


of the consideration seems to have been given to the cheapening 


of the goods. 


suitable doubling and drafting, and 
excellent two-tone effects of a bright 
and attractive character are thus ob- 
tainable. It is not desirable, of course, 
to have the rayon dominating the wool 
as to quantity, or as to appearance, 
but it should be used only to support 
and illuminate it. Too large a pro- 
portion ot rayon in the wool will de- 
tract from the woolly feeling of the 
goods, and may also have an adverse 
effect upon it in other ways. 

Cuprammonium, viscose, and nitro- 
cellulose rayons are very susceptible 
to moisture, and when wet or even 
damp lose a great deal of their 
strength. If exposed to stretch under 
conditions of moisture, the fibers be- 
come greatly and permanently elon- 
gated, and garments made of yarns in 
which this material would dominate 
would, if injudiciously handled, very 
easily lose their shape. 

Very smart cloaking fabrics are at 
present on the market composed en- 
tirely of rayon waste which has been 
carded and then spun in the same way 
that wool is treated. Certain of these 
cloakings are made in attractive look- 
ing plaid patterns with bright colors 
of blue, green, black, white, red, etc., 
and the selling price of the goods is 
verv low for the weight. 
in some that the writer has seen are 


The colors 


anything but fast, the yarns, perhaps, 
having been made from colored waste 
that has been from 
branch of manufacture where fastness 


derived some 
to washing and scouring was not a re- 
quirement. If such goods should be 
scoured, or even wet out, a serious 
running of the colors would be cer- 
tain to result. 
however, why 


There is no reason, 
rayon waste 
could not be dyed into properly fast 


ci lors. 


white 


Oiling the Stock 


\nother drawback in connection 
with such goods, in which the colors 
cannot be depended on to stand scour- 
ing, is that certain spinners, in pre- 
paring the stock for the yarns, add 





about 10% of oil to the mixture of the 
stock, just as they do for working 
wool, and therefore the goods, as they 
are finished dry, have a somewhat 
oily touch and smell. In time, doubt- 
less, the odor of the oil will become 
accentuated. The writer can see no 
particular reason for the oiling of 
the stock in this way. 

Wool fibers are crinkly and ser- 
rated in structure, and the oiling of 
the wool facilitates its progress 
through the carding operation without 
undue fiber breakage. Rayon waste, 
however, is smooth and silky in the 
extreme, and being free from these 
limitations that are imposed upon the 
wool stock it should be practicable to 
work it without oiling, just as cotton 
can be worked. Of course the spinner 
who sells such yarn naturally sees an 
advantage in increasing its weight by 
oiling, but as this is a drawback to 
the manufacturer, the latter should 
aim to get the yarn free from the 
oil. If for some reason it should be 
desirable to treat the stock before 
carding, an emulsion, into which very 
little oil would enter, would be much 
more desirable than a regular oiling. 

Such heavy goods made from rayon 
waste will have, when they come from 
the loom, a coarse and rather loose 
structure and a somewhat cottony 
handle, but when well napped, a very 
beautiful face is produced owing to 
the natural luster of the rayon. 

Similar napped fabrics of excellent 
appearance may be made from all-wool 
warp and all-rayon waste filling, in 
two-tone effects, plaids, or 
what not. It should also be quite prac- 
ticable to make such fabrications (and 
this will apply to finer cloths as well) 
with the warp arranged end-to-end, of 
wool and wool-spun rayon waste, and 
the filling woven pick-and-pick simi- 
larly. Such goods should stand some 
reasonable fulling. 


Ply Yarn Effects 


Another direction in which rayon 


stripes, 


may be advantageously and cleverly 
employed is in the production ot 
double-and-twist effects, and here it 
has a distinct price advantage as com 
pared with the cost of silk yarn used 
for the same purpose. Such yarns of 
wool-and-rayon, or cotton-and-rayon, 
may be used for the entire body of the 
fabric, the twist and colors being 
varied perhaps between warp and fill- 
ing, or being all the same. Also, 
handsome combination twists can be 
made for effect yarns, or for stripings 
and plaidings. Thus, if a worsted yarn 
was doubled with a celanese yarn, and 
twisted in one direction, and then re- 
verse twisted with, say, a viscose yarn, 
thus producing somewhat of a cork- 
screw combination, such effect yarns 
could be dyed in the skein into a multi- 
plicity of color combinations and used 
effectively in the making of fancies. 
Again, an end of properly fine 
worsted, and an end of fine celanese 
might be doubled and twisted, and a 
similar end of worsted with an end of 
fine viscose could be doubled and 
twisted, and then these two threads 
twisted upon each other. Or one end 
of worsted, one end of viscose, and 
one end of celanese; or two ends of 
worsted, two ends of viscose, and one 
end of celanese, would make effective 
yarns when twisted and suitably dyed. 


Importance of Twist 

The matter of twist in rayon ma- 
terials is of very great importance. 
For instance, the ordinary 150-denier 
yarn is usually twisted about 2% or 3 
turns per inch. If about 10 turns more 
per inch are put into it (which, by the 
shortening of the yarn which takes 
place, will raise the twist in the fin- 
ished thread to about 15 turns), much 
of the luster will have departed from 
the thread and it will have become dis- 
tinctly wiry. This is the kind of yarn 
and twist which, when woven in upon 
a cotton warp, is used in making the 
imitation alpacas that have been so 
much in vogue. One drawback to 
these goods is the great ease with 
which such threads slip apart when the 
fabric is cut. 

Any manufacturer would find it dis- 
tinctly useful to have some standard 
size of rayon yarn twisted up with a 
varying number of turns per inch 
(each differing from the other by, say, 
2 turns), up to as high as 20 turns, 
and then to experiment with these ma- 
terials in his cloths. 

In the matter of effect yarns, quite 
different aspects can be gotten out of 
the rayon by reverse twisting. Thus 
if two ends of ordinary 300 denier size 
are doubled, and given a reverse twist 
of about one turn per inch, the fibers 
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«pen up greatly and an entirely differ- 
ent effect is produced in the goods 
from what is obtained by using yarn 
in the ordinary twist. 


Rayon and Silk Combinations 

A great many experiments have 
been made in the silk trade by the com- 
bining and twisting of rayon yarns 
with raw silk, most of these having 
been crepe twists. As a rule, the 
results have not been very satisfactory, 
owing largely to lack of judgment in 
the selecting of the sizes of the ma- 
terial and the twists employed. In this 
field also there is plenty of room for 
intelligent development. Thus a 50- 
denier rayon twisted up with two ends 
of 22/24 denier raw silk would give a 
balance between the amount of silk 
and the amount of rayon, and it should 
be quite possible to produce fabrics of 
a double-and-twist order with such 
yarns, whether the goods wege yarn 
dyed or piece dyed. For the knit goods 
industry in particular, such combina- 
tion threads should be useful. The 
cotton manufacturers are well versed 
in the art of combining striping of 
celanese and other rayons in their 
goods, and thus producing interesting 
stripe color effects. In the cotton field, 
also, excellent double-and-twist com- 
birfations can be made by the use of 
celanese threads twisted with cotton- 
threads varied by twists made from 
viscose and cotton. 

Rayon lends itself well to combina- 
tions with spun silk in fabrics made 
from that material. There is a large 
volume of goods, much of it used for 
sports wear for women, which is made 
wholly or in part of spun silk. For 
warps the spun silk will generally be 
two-ply, 2/60 (50,400 yds. per pound) 
being a favorite size. For fillings, 
two-ply yarn is more or less used, also 
a good deal of single yarn. Threads 
of fine size rayon twisted up with 
these varns, the twist being in the 
same direction as the second-time 
twist of the yarn, will increase greatly 
the luster of the material even if dyed 
in the same color as the spun silk, 
and if dyed in a different color an 
interesting mottled appearance will be 
imparted to the goods. 

Excellent effects can also be made 
by introducing narrow stripings of 
rayon at regularly or irregularly 
spaced intervals throughout the cloth, 
and cross-dyeing the goods so that 
these stripings will be of a different 
color from the foundation. 

By using rayon yarns of a size 
similar to that of the spun silk em- 
ployed warps can be made in which 
the two materials will run end-and- 
end, and if desired the filling yarns 
may be similarly alternated. By 
dveing the goods so that the two ma- 
terials present harmonious contrasts, 
very admirable effects are obtainable 
and the rayon stripings increase 
greatly the somewhat dull luster of 
the spun silk. 


Blends of Waste 
Spun silk waste may also be carded 
uy with rayon waste and the mixture 


yarn thus produced can be used in 
te manner already referred to in the 
c.se of mixtures with wool. Viscose 
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waste, celanese waste, and spun silk 
waste, when worked up together and 
suitably dyed, can be made into ad- 
mirable patterns for suitings. These 
materials may be wool spun, or they 
may be combed and worsted spun, the 
former giving a rougher and more 
wooly fabric, and the latter treatment 
producing smooth-faced goods. 

In connection with ordinary tram 
and organzine, it is more difficult to 
produce mixture effects owing to the 
greater bulk of the rayon, but with 
the fine sizes, which are more and 
more obtainable in the market, much 
may be done in this field also. Of 
course there are no end of goods in 
which rayon fillings are used in con- 
nection with organzine or spun silk 


warps, and many fabrics are now 
made with rayon warps and thrown 
silk fillings, some of these filling yarns 
being regular tram, and others being 
crepe twist. A many lining 
silks are made in twills and herring- 
bones in which the filling is entirely 
rayon, and the goods are most satis- 


great 


factory in appearance and_ handle, 
though of course they will not have 
the same enduring properties, par- 
ticularly when exposed to dampness 
from perspiration, that all pure-silk 
fabrics would possess. The silk manu- 
facturer, therefore, should see to it 
that the getting up of styles into 
which rayon yarn will enter be not 


neglected. 


Dyeing Rayon Yarns 


Dark and Light Skein Nui- 
sance—Get Shade Quickly 
By J. Wm. Walsh* 


LTHOUGH perhaps 

the easiest textile fiber to dye, 
many precautions must be taken in 
order to get uniformly satisfactory 
results. The dyer must at all times 
go slowly to prevent unevenness and 
to keep on the light side of the sample 
he is matching, for if the material 
becomes heavier or darker than the 
sample it is almost impossible to cor- 
rect it. As the fiber cannot be 
worked long the remedy of stripping 
the color to a lighter shade is im- 
practical. 

The same thing is true when a dyed 
lot is uneven. The dyer of silk, 
wool, cotton, jute, or any other fiber 
has a chance to correct mistakes by 
boiling down or, as they call it, strip- 
ping the color to a point where it can 
be built up to shade again. But the 
rayon dyer is handicapped as the 
fiber will not stand any such handl- 
ing; and if it would the skein would 
be so tangled that winding would be 
almost impossible. The correct way 
of dyeing rayon is to get the desired 
shade as quickly as possible, and still 
take precautions in doing it to pre- 
vent the color from going uneven. 
This is done mostly by temperatures 
and turning the skeins consistently. 


rayon is 


Resistance to Chemicals 

Some features of the dyeing and 
bleaching of rayon make it much 
easier to work than other fibers. For 
instance, chemicals do not destroy or 
weaken the thread to the extent that 
they damage other textiles. In 
bleaching with chlorine, whether the 
gas or the lime is used, the bleach 
bath can be used as strong as 4° Tw., 
which would destroy 
treated very rapidly; 
amount of acids which 
stand would destroy cotton, jute, 
linen, or other vegetable yarns. 
These qualities are of considerable 
value when dyeing the vat, sulphur, 
or developed colors. 

Another valuable asset in the dye- 
ing and bleaching of rayon is its 


cotton unless 
while the 
rayon will 
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affinity for water in the wet-out. 
Even when using a good sulphonated 
oil, cotton, wool, worsted, linen, and 
jute are very hard to wet-out without 
boiling for some time. Rayon wets 
out almost immediately, even in cold 
water. This should be appreciated, 
as the wetting-out of any yarn be- 
fore dyeing is very important. If 
not wet-out evenly it will never dye 
evenly. In addition there is the time 
that is saved in not having to boil 
and work the yarn for considerable 
periods. 
Dark and Light Skeins 

The biggest trouble that the dyer 
of rayon has, but which should not 
be his trouble, is the dark and light 
skein nuisance. He has no control 
over it, and cannot eliminate it as it 
is in the rayon itself. But the dyer 
is constantly blamed for any varia- 
tions known as dark and light skeins 
(not unevenness). Most rayon 
manufacturers are on the job trying 
to eliminate this trouble. Some are 
constantly watching for it and have 
practically overcome it, while others 
seem to have nothing at all 
about it, but claim it is up to the 
dyer. 

It would almost impossible 
for variations of this kind to occur 
where the work of rayon manufac- 
turing goes on constantly and is 
absolutely controlled, chemically and 
physically, by the most accurate in- 
struments. sut we must remember 
that there never was a perfect thread, 
nor a perfect piece of cloth, made 
from any textile material. 

The yarn in the natural, ready for 
the dyeing, looks perfect. The dye- 
house is the laboratory, the dyebath 
is the indicator. First, this appar- 
ently perfect batch of rayon is wet- 
out in clean warm or hot water. The 
yarn in most cases still looks perfect; 
in other cases one may see a little 
difference in the skeins, some show- 
ing up slightly darker than others. 
Whether the difference shows up 
here or not means nothing, for water 


is not a good indicator. 


done 


seem 
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Next we put this wet-out rayon in 
a dyebath, perhaps a blue, which 1s 
the best indicator; the bath is neu- 
tral, cool, cold, or even hot, and has 
been stirred up perfectly. As _ the 
rayon is turned, after having been 
impregnated on one end, we note the 
trouble if it is going to occur at all. 
One skein may look a reddish blue, 
and the next a greenish blue ‘he 
dyer can never change this result, 

We can find a similar case in stain- 
ing wood. lor example, a room is 
sheathed with the same wood, which 
may look to be all of the same white- 
ness or color. When varnished with 
transparent varnish, one board will 
go to a dark tan color, while the next 
one will change only slightly. ~ The 
painter cannot rectify this in any 
way. It is in the growth of the wood. 

Many dyers who were able to get 
a fine, soft knitting finish to the old 
sized rayon yarn would prefer it to 
the newer softened yarns that the 
manufacturers are putting out today. 
The tie bands held in place better in 
the dyeing process, whereas now they 
slip, but as the largest percentage of 
rayon is knitted in the natural, it was 
necessary to put out a soft finish. 
The knitter, until this was done, had 
to use oils and softeners to make the 
yarn pliable enough to knit 


Drying Is Important 

The drying of the dyed rayon is 
just as important as the wet-out or 
the dyeing Unless dried 
evenly, the appearance will always be 
that of uneven coloring, due to 
shiners, as rayon under different ten- 
sions. will 


pre ceSS, 


seem to be of different 
The drying is best done at 
[30 temperature, with good ventila- 
tion and good dry circulating heat. 
Rayon dried at too hot a tempera- 
ture has a tendency to feel harsh and 
stiff. 


shades. 


May Limit Number of Guests 
at Silk Dinner 


The limitation of the number of 
guests at the next annual dinner of 
the Silk Association of 
under 


America is 
consideration by the 
committee, of which FE. 


dinner 
Irving Han- 
son has been elected chairman. The 
dinner will be held again at the Hotel 
Astor, and the date selected is Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 19. 

This new arrangement was a sug- 
gestion from members of the associa- 
tion, to whom a questionnaire was 
recently sent in order that each mem- 
ber might have a voice in the general 
dinner plans. From the replies, it 
was indicated that members might 
more completely enjoy this occasion 
if the attendance was kept lower than 
formerly. The manner in which at- 
tendance at the dinners 
has grown in recent years speaks for 
its popularity, but arrangements for 
large numbers have been difficult. 
Over 1,400 attended the last event. 


association 


Members also expressed their pref- 
erences on the questions of entertain- 
ment features at the dinner, speakers 
and music. 











Narrow Fabric Manufacturers Are Using Larger 
(Juantities of Rayon for Woven Goods and Braids 


Improved Quality of Yarn—Use of Two-Ply Rayon 


— Suggestions or Better Handling in Processes 
& 


i interesting to note some ot 

| Roe © 
the recent changes tha lave 
taken place in thie construction 
of many of the st indard classes 
of narrow fabri Prominent among 
these are narrow elastic goods ot 


rayon, i. e., goods up to one inch in 
width and ties constructed wholly, or 
in part, of rayon. 

Elastic goods which were formerly 
made almost exclusively on narrow 
fabric looms are now made on flat 


braiders. The exceptions are fancy 
goods with patterns too complicated 
to be made on a braiding machine. 
This change, which has been gradu 
ally taking place during the last few 
years, is now almost entirely accom- 
plished. The quality of the material 
has lost nothing in the change. The 
rayon necktie has deserted the nar- 
row loom for the knitting machine. 
Perhaps 90% of the rayon or com- 
bination cotton-rayon ties on the 
market today were manufactured on 
knitting machines. 

But as fast as one article disap- 
pears from the field of the 
loom, others come forward to fill the 
gap. Foremost among these are the 
fancy hat bands for hats for both 
sexes, and sport belts and bathing 
belts for ladies and children. Con 
cerning the sport belts, only a_ full 
and complete appreciation of this jazz 


narrow 


age can afford the least conception 
of the wild color schemes in which 


they are appearing. 


New Use on Automobiles 
A significant addition to the long 
and growing list of narrow fabrics of 
rayon is a fancy binding, about two 
inches in width, that is appearing on 
all of the new closed models of one 
of the large automobile manufactur 
ers. It is used to finish the uphol 
stering just under the windows of 
the cars and its gay tones lend an 
added dash of color to the 

Another late arrival in the narrow 
fabric field is the ravon label. In 
this dav of high pressure 


interior. 


salesman- 
merchandise 
\lmost 


single article in the textile line car 


ship the label on the 
plays no small part every 
ries a woven label that brands the 
piece of goods with the name of the 
manutacturer, trade mark, ete. In a 
great many of these labels ravon is 
used for the extra filling to form the 
lettering. Sometimes as manv_ as 
four or five different colors of filling 
appear in one label, and very gor 


gyeous effects are att: ined 


rhere is no doubt that the improved 


quality of the rayon thread has con 
tributed greatly toward the increased 
consumption in the last year, but per 
haps the most important feature of 


(88) 











By M. E. Jameson 


4 Bare use of rayon in narrow fabrics has increased considerably 
during the last year. Many concerns that had hesitated to 


offer articles manufactured from this material for fear of the dif- 
ficulties that might be encountered in the processes of manu- 
facture have come to realize the possibilities of rayon and have 


cast their conservatism aside. The result is the long and grow- 
ing list of rayon goods found in the markets today. Some of 
the developments of the last year, including improvements in 


manufacturing technique, are discussed in the accompanying 
article. 


this period has been the real accept- 
ance by the trade of two-ply rayon 
yarn. The doubling twist in this 
thread varies slightly with the dif- 
ferent makers, but usually runs from 
three to six turns to the inch. In 
the three-turn yarn the resultant 


thread will pass very readily for 
single-ply, especially after it is woven, 
but when the doubling twist reaches 
six turns to the inch the spirals are 
easily distinguishable. 

This doubling has multiplied the 
use of rayon, and has made possible 
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Fig. 1. Device Which Is Attached to Warper Frame for Tensioning Rayon Warp 


the utilization of this material 
many purposes single-} 
rayon thread is unsuitable. By t 
use of two-ply many of the proble: 
that hitherto began to assume the pr 
portions of a nightmare have disa 
peared and the attention that was for- 
merly devoted to these can now 
used elsewhere. This does not meat 
however, that all of the problen 
have been solved. The question of 
friction still exists, though it has 
been considerably minimized. But the 
yarn is still rayon, it should be re- 
membered, and must be handled as 
such. Because the two-ply thread i 
stronger is no excuse for taking any 
undue liberties with it. 


where a 


oO 


Warping Two-Ply Rayon 


In warping two-ply 
pears that more attention must be paid 
to the draft. There seems to be 
slightly less elasticity than in the 
single and, therefore, there will not 
be the same opportunity to take up 
at the loom any unevenness in the ten- 
sion that occurs during the process of 
warping. In this operation the ends 
should be kept taut and all possible 
care exercised to ascertain that an 
even tension is being applied to each 
thread. This probably can best be 
accomplished by the use of glass rods. 


rayon it ap- 


An attachment using glass rods to 
be placed on a warper is illustrated 
at Fig. 1. This attachment is placed 
between the creel and the reed and 
as close to the iatter as practicable. 
It consists of two sets of glass rods, 
one set fixed, the other set movable, 
either individually or as a group. The 
rayon ends are threaded over one rod 
and under the next, and the tension is 

lyusted by lowering the movable 
rods. Or the rods can be raised so 
that the ends will barely touch the 
glass. The diameter of the rods has a 
considerable bearing on the amount of 
tension put on the yarn; 
the diameter 


the larger 
the greater the friction. 
Glass rods 5%” to 7” may be used 
and placed 2” on _ centers. Al- 
lowance for the amount of humidity 
must be made, much less _ friction 
being required as the humidity is in- 
creased. 

he metal part of this attachment 
can be cast very cheaply, or can be 
— up out of flat stock about 

7 The holes should be 
drilled so that the rods will fit so 
snugly that a small amount of shellac 
will hold them in place. If the creel 
is a very sharp pointed V, and not 
many ends are being put into the 
warp it will not be necessary to use a 
reed in front of the glass rods. But 
if the creel is circular or spread out, 
or a great many ends are being used 
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reed must be placed on the front 
this attachment to guide the ends 
enly to, and over, the glass rods. 
ix to nine rods will be sufficient for 
most any kind of work. It will be 
iticed that the odd numbered rods 
e fixed: the even numbered movable. 
A small casting is attached to either 
end of each movable rod and _ the 
hole is held together by a tie-rod. 
in each small casting is a stud, or 
bolt, that through a_corre- 
sponding slot in the main part of the 
attachment, and each assembly is 
secured with washers and wing-nuts. 
Experiments with different back 
reeds placed at varying distances has 
resulted in establishing the fact that 
fine reed placed as near as possible 
to the warp gives the best result. The 
use of firm wrapping paper at inter- 
vals in the process of warping will 
more than pay for the time and 
trouble. It is a nuisance to try to fix 
a silk warp into which the ends have 
cut deeply. 


passes 


At the Loom 

An improvement for the rollers on 
the beam levers or at the back of the 
loom, though prohibitive perhaps on 
a large scale, but which is a solution 
of just one more of those difficult 
problems, is a glass roller as shown in 
the illustration at Fig. 2. The ends 
are fastened into the metal caps with 
plaster of paris. All danger of the 


threads being injured as in the 
grooves of the ordinary roller is 
eliminated. 


If the sandpaper on the take-up roll 
is replaced by a band of rubber 
similar to that used on elastic looms, 
and the neck roller, which bears on 
the take-up roll, is covered with felt 
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or heavy flannel there will be less 
danger of producing frayed, or slazy 
goods. 

Apropos of fraying there is one 
more suggestion that might be men- 
tioned. Occasionally there will be 
found a loom-fixer who, either through 
thoughtlessness or 
place a bent-up rod on one or more 
tapes where he finds the set 
of heddles on a_ jacquard 
are higher or lower than the other 
The fabric is apt to become 
frayed as it under 
this rod, the danger increasing in pro- 
portion to the angle at which the rod 
is bent up or down. The remedy is 
to either replace the rod with a rol- 
ler, or to adjust the set of strings. 


ignorance, will 


ke 0m 


sets. 


passes over or 
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Fig. 2. Glass Roller Used to Prevent In- 
jury to Warp Threads 


Single-ply rayon is still used in 
most cases for filling and for those 
who use upright quillers there is 
shown herewith an idea to reduce the 
friction in running the yarn from the 
spool to the quill. This is an old 
trick adapted to rayon. <A_ cork- 
shaped plug of wood is fashioned to 
fit snugly in one end of the spool. 
See Fig. 3. A hole in which a steel 
wire can move freely is drilled in the 
plug. One end of the wire hangs 
out over the spool and supports a 
small porcelain eye through which the 
yarn is threaded, and the other end of 
the wire is passed through the hole in 


the plug and bent so as to prevent it 
from flying out. The wire will spin 
around as the yarn is pulled off the 
spool with a minimum amount of fric 
tion. 
Finishing Narrow Fabrics 

Experience is teaching every day 
better methods and mixtures to use in 
Above 
all wax or paraffin should be avoided 
if the natural luster of the material 
is to be preserved. Many oils, while 


the finishing of rayon goods. 


a nice soft feel, 
luster and 
dull, satin finish. 
Such an effect may be desired in some 
textures, but in others, 
elastics, the demand is 
metallic sheen. Such an effect may be 
secured by running the goods through 
a soluble potato starch-glucose solu- 
tion, or a simple gelatine mixture. 
Sometimes running the material 
through plain warm water will give 
surprising results. 


they give the goods 
tend to 
produce a sort of 


tone down the 


particularly 
for a bright 


Yarn for Braids 

Rayon yarn that is to be used for 
braids is treated no differently than 
yarn to be used for woven fabrics. It 
may be wound from cops or spools 
directly to the braider bobbins. On 
the types of braider machines most 
commonly used there are several 
points at which the threads may be 
damaged. The yarn must 
through at least two eyes and around 
one weight as it leaves the spool. 
These points of contact should be in- 
spected to make certain they are 
smooth and free from the grooves that 
are quite apt to be worn in them if the 
machines have run cotton for any 
length of time. 


pass 
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Sufficient weight should be placed 
on the bobbins to prevent the thread 
from running so loose that it will whip 
around the other ends and form loops 
in the braid. It 


assume that the 


is usually safe to 


same amount of 
weight may be used on a given count 
of rayon that would be used on its 


cotton equivalent. 


Quiller Stand 


— 





Fig. 3. Device Used to Reduce Friction 
in Running Yarn from Spool to Quill 


The sand rolls should be covered 
with a fine grade of sandpaper,-and on 
delicate goods it is advisable to sub- 
stitute some other material on these 
rolls, such as webbing, felt or rubber. 
The take-up spools, or the large bob- 
bins on which the finished product is 
wound from the braider , should not 
have too much draft, particularly if 
the goods are light weight. 


All Added Impurities Must Be Removed in Preparing 
Rayon for Dyeing 





Scouring Yarns, Woven Goods, and Knit Goods 


—Dyer Should Know Kind of Rayon Used 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


AYON differs from cotton, 
wool, and silk in that it con- 
tains no natural impurities 
such as cotton wax, wool 
grease, or silk gum. All the prelimin- 
iry treatment that the rayon receives 
preparatory to dyeing is given to re- 
inove the materials added to assist in 
its processing. These materials are 
ils used on knit goods, and sizes and 
Is used on woven materials. Like 
ther textile fibers the success of the 
loring operation is dependent on a 
ean fiber to which the dye can ad- 
re. The method of preparation is 
mmonly called scouring and must be 
‘signed to rid the rayon of these oils 
id sizes. This can be accomplished 
ly by a complete knowledge of the 
iterials used and the most effective 
‘thods of their removal. 


Distinguishing Different Types 


In the several forms in which rayon 
colored, i.e., skeins, knit goods, and 





woven goods, these scouring methods 
are altered to meet the condition pres- 
ent in the goods. The rayon dyer 
should know what kind of rayon he is 
processing since the different 
possess properties which, when under- 
stood, materially assist in reducing the 
uncertainties in processing. The fol- 
lowing brief tests will enable the dyer 
to distinguish the various [ 
rayon which he has occasion to dye. 
Cellulose Acetate Rayon. Cellulose 
rayon can be distinguished 
from other types by taking a few 
fibers and twisting them into a wad, 
which is placed on a hard surface 
such as a tile and a lighted match is 
slowly brought toward it. <As_ the 
flame nears, cellulose-acetate rayon 
will melt or fuse and burn slower than 
the other types. The charred remains 
will appear as a hard lump which 
slightly resists crushing between the 


types 


types ot 


acetate 


fingers. Regenerated cellulose, such as 
viscose, cuprammonium, and _ nitrocel- 
lulose, burns like cotton, leaving no 
odor and scarcely any ash. 
Nitrocellulose Rayon. Nitrocellu- 
lose rayon is distinguished from the 
viscose and cuprammonium rayons by 
its reaction to diphenylamine and con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; 1% of 
diphenylamine is dissolved in concen- 
When the yarn 
in question is moistened with this sol 
ution, the nitrocellulose filaments turn 
blue They 
readily and make a blue solution. 


trated sulphuric acid. 


dissolve 
The 
viscose and cuprammonium dissolve 
but do not turn blue. 
Cuprammoninm Rayon. 


a deep color. 


Cupram 
monium is distinguished from viscose 
rayon in the following manner: The 
sample is boiled for one minute in a 
solution of 1% silver nitrate, 4% so- 
dium hydroxide and 4% sodium thio- 


sulphate. Cuprammonium will be un- 
stained by this treatment while the 
viscose rayon will be stained a deep 
reddish brown. 


When rayon skeins are to be col- 
ored, the preparation for dyeing is 
very simple. The skeins have not been 
oiled or sized and pure, 
clean yarn. Therefore, all that is nec- 


consist of 


essary is a simple wetting out to give 
all the fibers uniform absorption. This 
wetting out can be hastened and the 
subsequent dyeing will be quicker and 
more uniform if a sulphonated oil is 
used. 


Seouring Rayon Skeins 

usual method employed for 
unoiled regenerated rayon 
skeins is to work them in a vat con- 
taining 3 to 5% of a high grade sul- 
phonated oil. The rayon is worked at 
110 F. for 10 to 15 minutes. The 
higher the degree of sulphonation of 
the oil, the quicker and greater will be 


The 
scouring 
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the wetting out, and the penetration 
of the dye 

The acetate rayon skeins are more 


difficult to wet out and must be treated 


by a somewhat different method. If 
this type of rayon is saponified by 
strongly alkaline solutions, the affinity 


for the dye and the luster are altered. 


For every 100 gals. of water in the 


scouring bath 114 lbs. of neutral olive 


oil soap is used The bath is then 
made alkaline by the addition of am 
monia or soda ash. When ammonia 
is emploved, 8 ozs. of 20% ammonia 
to each 100 gals. is used. Two ounces 
of soda ash will be found to have the 
same effect and will lower the cost 


This will not prove to be too alkaline 


The scouring bath 1 heated to not 


over 175 F., and the rayon is entered 


and worked tor one-quarter of an 


hour. It is first washed in warm water 
and finally in cold water. The tem- 
perature of the rinse water must be 
lowered gradually to insure perfect 
work 


In scouring acetate rayon where the 


water is hard it has been found ex 
4 + 1 1 

pedien O replace soap with a sul 

phonated oil, since the sulphonated 


oils show a lesset tendency to form 
In a case of this kind 


formula consists of 1% to 2 


lime deposits. 


a rood 


Ibs. of sulphonated oil and 8 ozs. ot 


ammonia 

One is seldom required to scour o1 
prepare for dyeing yarns composed of 
rayon and other fibers. Therefore, no 


mention will be made of suitable 


methods. 


Preparing Woven Goods 
In preparing woven goods, it is es- 
sential to know exactly what materials 
have been applied to the fabric. When 
the goods are all rayon in warp and 
may be sizing on the 
warp and oil on the filling to be re- 
moved; or size on both the warp and 
filling. When the 


Warps, weaves the goods, and dyes 


filling there 


mill beams its own 


them, it is very easy 


for the dyer to 
find out what substances went into the 
treatment of the yarn. The commis- 
fortunate, and 
oftentimes he must analyze the goods 


to get 


sion dyer is not so 


this information. 

The sizing compounds which are 
applied to the 
starches, glues, 


warps consist of 
and gums. In addi 
tion they nearly always contain some 
fatty matter which is used to render 
Where the 
noted by a 
purple reaction to iodine) it can be 


the warp more pliable 


size contains starch (as 


removed readily by one of the enzyme 
preparations diastator or 
These convert the starch to 
sugar 


such as 
rapidase. 
a soluble which is readily 

other 
materials in the size usually wash out 


washed from the goods lhe 
in the same process. 

lhe goods are usually steeped ina 
-¢ 


© solution of one of these malt or 


enzyme preparations for 


one-half 
hour to one hour at a temperature of 
130° to 135° F. Care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid heating the bath be- 
yond this temperature, since the lethal 
point of most of these enzymes is 
slightly above 140° F. 
value of 


The effective 


these enzymes does not 
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with use, therefore a 
standing bath may be brought up to 
volume by the addition of more of this 
5% solution. In time, the bath be- 
contaminated with impurities 
extent that it is well to 
draw off the tank and start a new bath. 
Where the Filling Is Oiled 
Where oil is used on the filling, or 
where heavy fats are used in the prep 
aration of the warp size, a good soap 


deteriorate 


comes 


to such an 


ing should follow desizing. Soaping 
should be done by using enough soap 
lather. This 
to about 5 to 10%, based on 


the weight of the soods. 


to make a good will 
amount 
For every 4 
ozs. of soap, use I OZ, of soda ash or 
3 ozs. of ammonia. 


When the 


scoured to 


goods are soaped or 
them from oil, the 
compartment where the scouring takes 
place should be equipped with overflow 
pipes of sufficient allow the 
soap, oil, and scum to flow over the 
sides and be carried away. This will 
fastening 


free 


size to 


from 
themselves to the goods. 
Where the 


with 


prevent lime curds 
have been 


gums, the 


sized 
malt 


warps 


glues and 


that the oils which apparently make 
the winding and knitting of rayon the 
easiest are the most difficult to remove. 
Where the rayon is wound, knit, and 
dyed in the same mill, one is apt to 
find an oil used which satisfies all 
departments. Where this is not true, 
one is apt to find an oil used which 
satisfies good winding and knitting but 
is difficult to remove. A keen sense 
of smell is a very good method of in- 
forming the dyer what oil he has to 
remove and the best way to go about 
An ether extraction fol- 
lowed by a chemical analysis is the 


removing it. 


most accurate method. 

The straight vegetable oils, such as 
seldom used as rayon 
lubricants and only in rare cases does 
one find an oil composed of all sapon:- 
fiable oils. 


olive oil, are 


The saponifiable oils are 
all too viscous to be used, especially 
in the cooler months. Many of the 
straight animal and vegetable oils are 
too high in acid content, and will rot 
the fibers if allowed to remain in the 
goods any length of time. 
therefore, 


There are, 
knitters using 
oils. In 


very few 


100% saponifiable cases 


T is always a good plan for the dyer and finisher to know as 
much as possible about the materials he is processing. and 
the various assistants that have been employed in manufacturing. 


Rayon is no exception to this rule. 


In fact, the behavior of the 


different rayons makes it important for the dyer to know more, 
rather than less, about their origin and previous handling in 


order to get the desired results. 


This article shows how to dis- 


tinguish the different types in a way satisfactory to the dyer, 
and how to modify treatments to suit their properties. 


enzymes do not seem to be effective. 
method of removing this 
class of sizes consists of soaking and 
The 
: solution 
of the soluble oil and allowed to re- 
main moist for several hours or over- 


The best 


soluble oil. 
goods are wet out in a 5% 


softening with a 


night. A padder or a jig makes an 
ideal impregnating machine. The 


goods, rolled on a shell, should be sus- 
pended so that the cloth does not touch 
anything, and should be turned at in- 
tervals to avoid saturation on one side 
of the roll. When the goods are re- 
moved from the shell they are given 
a good scouring, as outlined in the 
previous method, 
Scouring Knit Goods 

In preparing knit goods, such as 
jersey cloth and hosiery, a different 
scour is used than on woven goods. 
The object in scouring knit goods is 
to remove the coning and winding oils 
used to soften and lubricate the rayon. 
The scouring methods must be altered 
to suit each kind of oil used in wind- 
ing and each method of application of 
the oil. Each method applies a differ- 
ent amount of oil to the rayon. 
Spraying applies the least oil, yet its 
even distribution is doubtful. There- 
fore, the method must be 
thorough enough to remove all the oil. 
The soaking and extracting method 
supplies the largest amount and dis- 
tributes it more evenly than the other 
methods. 


scouring 


The choice of coning oils is re- 
sponsible for the widest range of 
scouring methods. It seems peculiar 





where these oils are used, the scour 
is fairly simple and consists of enough 
soap with a small quantity of alkali to 
make a good lather. The goods are 
scoured for one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour at a temperature of 120 
I*., and are then rinsed. 

Where the water is soft, no pre- 
cautions are necessary to guard 
against lime spots. Where the water is 
hard, it is necessary to use an over- 
flow method and draw 
and 


the scum, oil, 
over the top of the tub. 
Rayon seems to aggravate a tendency 
in water to form lime soap compounds. 

Fairly easy oils to remove are those 
composed of technical white oils and 
olive oil, but unfortunately these are 
so high in price they are seldom used 
extensively. 


soap 


These oils possess wot- 
derful lubricating properties and at 
the same time do not evaporate or 
cause gumminess in the rayon. These 
oils are scoured from the goods at 
fairly low temperatures with soap and 
alkali, or with soluble oil and alkali. 
The amount of soap and soluble oil 
will run between 4 and 10%, depend- 
ing on the amount of oil present. The 
best alkali is triphosphate of soda and 
this is followed by the modified sodas. 

One excellent method of scouring 
rayon lubricated with these oils is to 
fill the vat with water (temperature 
120° F.) and enter the goods. The 
tub should be so arranged that there 
are two overflow openings on each side 
of the machine. The goods are run 
with the same amount of triphosphate 
of soda as the oil that is estimated 
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to be in the goods. Thus, if 6% + 
oil is in the rayon 6% of triphosph::e 
of soda is used. The goods are worked 
in this bath for 20 or 30 min. Wa 
water is then added and allowed ‘5 
overflow through the openings. W] 
the traces of oil are seen to disappe 
the level of the water is dropped be! 
the overflow, and 4 to 5% of so 
together with 2 to 4% of triphosph 
of soda, is then added. The temper 
ture is raised to 130° F. and the gox 
are scoured three-quarters of an hot 
Warm water is then added and 1 
goods are rinsed by overflowing. 


and Kerosene 
and 
blended 

used as rayon oils. 
kind 


Neatsfoot 
Neats foot 
quently 


lard oil are fi 
with kerosene a 
A mixture of tl 
is an excellent lubricant but 
difficult to remove if the goods ha 
been allowed to remain in stock i 
some time after the oil has been a; 
plied. The kerosene evaporates, and 
as it evaporates, the lard oil or neat 
foot oil has a tendency to beco: 
gummy. This combination is readi 
recognized by its odor. More drast 
measures are 
where this blend is used. 


scouring necessary 

The first step consists in treating 
the goods in an alkaline bath as de- 
scribed above, giving them an over- 
flow rinse. 
in sufficient 
and 


It soap alone were used 
amounts to completely 
remove the gummy oils, 
these amounts would be large enough 


loosen 


The use ot 
volatile solvents in conjunction with 
sulphonated oils has been found very 
beneticial. These have the 
ability to loosen the gum to such an 
extent that the alkali and soap can re- 
move it. They are difficult to make, 
however and should be bought from 
a reliable manufacturer. 

After the goods have been given 
the alkali scour, the tub is drained 
and a new bath is made up containing 
2 to 4% soap, and 2 to 3% alkali. 
The goods are scoured for an hour 
at 175° F. and then washed free ot 
all soap. The first washes should be 
overflow washes. 


to injure the goods. 


solvents 


have come on the 
which have re- 


there 
detergents 


Recently 
market 


markable properties of emulsifying 
oils. These products are derived 


from the seeds of a certain vege- 


table by an alkaline treatment which 


liberates mucilaginous masses of a 
colloidal nature. These colloids are 
very efficient scouring products for 


rayon yarns. They emulsify the oils 
but do not injure the fabric. 

One formula which works well on 
du Pont rayon containing more than 
10% oil consists of 4% of the pow- 
dered detergent and 4% triphosphate 
of soda. The goods are scoured for 
one hour at 150° F. and are washed 
by overflowing. 

The easiest oils to remove are the 
soluble rayon oils. There are several 
making them at the present 
These oils make excellent lub- 
ricants and they can be removed from 
the goods in warm water with a little 
soap in less than one-half hour. Such 
were first introduced 
hosiery trade. 


firms 
time. 


oils into the 


or 


an 
ot 
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Field of Rayon in Knitting Industry Is Being Widened 
by Use for New Products 


HE developments which have 
occurred recently in the use of 
rayon by knitting mills have 
possibly been less showy than 
of previous seasons since the 
boom began, but in some respects 
they are of a more satisfactory and 
solid character. 

Various makers of artificial silks 
have experimented with a_ product 
where the finisher is able to discharge 
or desulphurize the material to secure 


those 


any degree of luster desired. Like all 
other innovations, it was received 
with considerable hesitation at first. 
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Fig. 1. Warp-Knit Fabric of Undischarged 
Rayon 
The chief difficulty inherent in this 


system is the fact that the product is 
supplied unfinished in comparison 
with the lustrous products which are 
ready for manufacture and often re- 
quire only a light scour and press to 
make them ready for wear. In the 
case of the duller, undesulphurized 
materials, they were rather stiff in 
nature and could only be worked on 
the machines with considerable diffi- 
culty. Then also the finishing of the 
material presents a difficulty in that 
the goods have to be sent out to a 
special finisher skilled in the desul- 
phurizing process, which involves 
both delay and extra cost. 


Warp-Knit Fabric 


One is able to report that the use 
of this type of material is on the in- 


crease, and the writer has experi- 
mented with viscose varieties which 
have given very satisfactory results 


in work and in subsequent wear. It 
has been found very good for warp- 
knit fabrics in particular, and here- 
with is given at Fig. 1 a pattern of 
indischarged rayon made on the warp 

ms in this way. The yarn works 


extremely well on the loom. 
Various finishers have made a 
special study of this material and 


live brought the discharging to such 
fine point that a manufacturer can 
ve his choice as regards the degree 
0. luster which he desires in his prod- 





Novelties in Warp Knit Fabrics, Printed 


and Figured Velvets, 


and Fancy Yarns 


By William Davis 





REACTION from a boom in anything of a textile nature is 


inevitable. 


permanent except change. 


A product first becomes popular, then common, 
and finally is displaced by something more novel. 


Nothing is 


In the Gret big run of rayon eller cts, 
the luster was featured excessively. 


The reaction came, but 


rayon has emerged from the test as an important permanent 


factor in textile materials. 


Luster is not made so obtrusive as 


formerly, but other qualities are effectively employed which 


provide a wealth of opportunities to the fabric manufacturer 
In the knitting field, rayon is making 


both knitted and woven. 





advances in warp-knit fabrics, pile fabrics, figured goods, and 


novelty yarn effects. 


This article by Professor Davis tells what 


is being accomplished by British mills in the way of developing 


knitted rayon products. 





uct. The finishing has passed from 
the experimental stage when it was 
considered an affair of the chemist in 
the laboratory, and is now accepted 
as regular commercial practice. The 
trouble with the use of such mterials 
in hosiery is that they are generally 
used with either wool or cotton in the 
stocking, and extra chemicals em- 
ployed in finishing are almost sure to 
upset one or the other of these 
auxiliary materials. 





Sinker with Plain Nib as Used in Or- 
dinary Work at Left; Sinker with a 
Second Nib to Take Care of the Rayon 
Velvet Thread at Right 


In warp-loom products, the rayon 


can be said to have established its 
value, for the smooth, regular thread 
slips easily through the guides. 


Many manufacturers accustomed par- 
ticularly to knitted find diffi- 
culty in turning to this branch owing 
to. the trouble involved in the prep- 
aration of the warps. This requires 
quite a different kind of skill to what 
is usually available, and irregular 
warps are common. One defect in 
particular is the variable tension due 
to uneven drag on the bobbins. 

The inventor does not 


goods 


appear to 
satisfactory 
of neutralizing the electricity which 
develops when warping rayon, in that 
the “gang” of 


have devised any method 


threads converge and 
repel each other, as is evidenced by 
which the yarn section 
brought to a_ standstill. 
It does not amount to anything very 
serious in the skilled 
warper, but with the inexpert opera- 
tors found in knitting mills taking up 
warping for the first time, this fiber 
electrification introduces a disturbing 
factor into the manipulation of such 


206 rds. 


the way in 
bulges when 


hands of a 


Plush and Velvet 


One of the most interesting incur- 
sions made by rayon in recent seasons 
is into the field of knitted plush and 
velvet. One hears that the farmers in 
South Africa, who hold large flocks of 
Angora goats from whose fleeces such 
cloths are largely made, are complain- 
ing of the falling off in the demand 
for their products, and are reducing 
their,stocks. The great advantage of 
the artificial silk filament in competi- 
tion with mohair ,is its 
denier. 

Along with the advantages of the 
material, however, there is the fur- 
ther. advantage of the knitting ma- 


fineness of 


chine in fabric manufacturing. Such 
fabrics are being produced to an in- 
creasing extent on the French or 
German type of circular frame, using 
the spring needle where its spring is 
turned upwards with the 
ranged radially 


needle ar- 
in the machine tricks. 
The fabric proceeds downward. The 
great advantage of this*machine over 
other types lies in the fact that the 
threads are under perfect control in 
knitting. In yarn 
from the certain 


withdrawing a 
suffers a 


bobbin it 





Fig. 4. Fine-Gauge Velvet with Pile Un- 
cut. Pattern Is Printed in Five Colors 


amount of jerkiness and diverse pull. 
In passing immediately afterwards be- 
tween the cogged wheels of the thread 
regulator, these drags are all neu- 
tralized and the yarn is presented to 
the needles correctly as regards length 
of stitch and with all external strains 
removed. 

The vital part in the production of 
rayon velvets lies in the sinker wheel 
which houses members with small nibs 
which drop on to the thread and sink 
the loop between ‘the of the 
machine. work this nib 
is quite plain in appearance, as shown 
at Fig. 2, where the nib is indicated 
at N, this being the projection which 
falls on to the loop thread between 
the needles. The velvet sinker is 
altered in form as shown in Fig. 3, 
and a second nib 
take 


needles 
For ordinary 


is provided, one to 
ground thread, and 
to sink the velvet thread of 
rayon to a_ greater length. The 
understood by exami- 
nation of Fig. 3, where the needle is 
at A, the plain ground thread coming 
under the ordinary nib marked P, and 
the velvet thread under th 
and drawing a 


care of the 
a second 


process can be 


e second nib 
longer loop as shown 
at V. To afford this greater length of 
stitch, there must be a second thread 
regulator set with its teeth more 
deeply meshed to pay out a longer 
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length of thread as required for the 
pile fabric. The two threads of 
ground and velvet are usually in 
rayon, but it is clear that the ground 
can be made of a cheap material if 


desired 


The manufacturer has concentrated 
on the production of the finer grades 
of rayon velvet, and the fabrics are 
worked on machines having between 
24 and 30 with 


courses in the region of 40% increase 


needles per inch, 


over the wales per inch. Fig. 4 gives 
f a pattern made in this way, 
with the pile uncut, but with a fur- 


a view of 
ther addition of a pattern in color 
printing. It is in this direction that 
very popular and fabrics 
have been obtained, which have com- 


successful 


mended themselves for a multitude of 


uses as for 


draping, for cushion 


coverings, as furnishing fabrics, and 


also for dress goods The transfer 


from the uncut pile to the cut can be 


made by passing the pile fabrics 


through a cropping machine where 


the ends are slit, and the pile made 


loose. But a pair of knives can be 


: ve - 





Three Types of Novelty Rayon Yarn 


attached to the knitting machine, re- 


miniscent of the knives which pare 
fabric edges in seaming, and as soon 
needles 
and takes its place in the fabric, it 
passes 


hich cut the ends 


as the velvet loop leaves the 


blades 
much less 
waste than is usual by the cropping 


between two sharp 


w with 


machine method. This operation pro 
duces a modifying effect on the char 
acter of a been 
printed, and pleasing subdued effects 


are the result. 


design which has 


Figures from Different Yarns 


Viscose and acetate yarns are be- 
ing used to an increasing extent in 
machines where the figuring is per- 
formed after a pattern, but with the 
use of a film of metal which is cut 
with This film is made to 
thread fingers, one 
normally for the face and the second 
normally for the back, the two yarns 
being set in the form of plating with 
very careful precautions in regard to 
tension. This insures that the face 
thread will not be disturbed by the 
back yarn, for the position is not 
definitely fixed by the stitch. 


spaces. 


operate two 


Che face 
thread simply lies over the back one 
in the stitch. 


The first requirement is to insure 
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Fig. 8. Typical Printed Rayon Knit Fabric 


that the face yarn is large enough in 
diameter to cover the back, and the 
second is to knit the fabric in the cor- 
rect consistency so that succeeding 
courses act in support of each other 
in the 
ture with yarns having a lot. of side 


fabric. In a loosely set tex- 


play, one will always experience dif 


ficult plating, when the pattern will 
be covered with specks which entirely 
spoil the effect. 


produced by this 


Very handsome de 
signs are pattern 


plating method using viscose and 
acetate yarns in combination; for ex 
ground and 


ample, viscose for the 


acetate in the figure. 


On the machine the two yarns are 
usually white, and this has given rise 
to a difficulty 


in testing the correct- 


ness of the plating. So serious has 
this proved that 


had to staining one or 


recourse has been 
other of the 
a bluish tint, which enables 
the cleanness of the pattern to be 


tested and any inaccuracies corrected. 


varns in 


removable in 
and the cloth is finished by 
method. The two 
dyes are dissolved in the same bath, 


The stain is easily 
scouring, 


the two-color 


and one color is taken by the viscose 
and the other by the acetate silk. 
This sounds like a laboratory experi 
ment but it has passed far beyond that 
stage into the 


region of practical, 


every-day manufacturing practice. 


Novelty Yarns 
\ remarkable feature of rayon 
practice in knitted goods manufacture 


has been the independent view which 
the manufacturer is now taking in re- 
gard to the colors which he uses in 
his goods. Previously, he has been 
too often content to select his shades 
from a range which was being simul- 
taneously exhibited to his competitors, 
along with the information, if you 
please, as to which shades he was us- 
ing most of. Many manufacturers 
find the doubling machine a_ great 
asset for obtaining a range of shades 
of original cast, different from others 
in that they are made on his own 
premises as the result of the myriads 
of permutations which are arithme- 
tically possible with a dozen ground 
shades. It is the vogue for marled 
color effects which has afforded op- 
portunity for this, but even when this 
vogue has passed it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the manufacturer will will- 
ingly surrender his newly-found inde- 
pendence in color selection. 

One or two firms of spinners have 
also done experimental 
work in devising knop or boucle yarns 
in rayon suitable for knitting. 


very ood 

These 
weaving 
trade is concerned, are very old, but 
their introduction into knitting in re- 


knop yarns as far as the 


cent seasons has come as a surprise 
and a distinct novelty. The use of 
knop yarns in knitting, however, is re- 
stricted, and the manufacturer can 
certain types. These 
limitations are chiefly in the direction 
of the size of the knop developed in 
the yarn, for if there is too great a 


only choose 


variation from the normal diameter 
then difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting them to knit on 
the needles. One great trouble is that 
the latches of the needles are bent or 
broken by striking against the hard 
lumps on the thread. 


In any gauge, 


The writer has seen a very large 
range of such rayon boucle yarns in 
everyday use and they have been very 
successful, particularly in the flat 
knitting machine trade. In these ma- 
chines there is rather more space for 
the yarn to gyrate. The fabrics pro- 
duced give excellent wearing results 
and have a distinctly pleasing appear- 
ance with their subdued sheen due to 
rayon. The ground in most such 
yarns is cotton and the yarn doublers 





Fig. 10. Figured Plush Produced by Same Principle as Fabric Shown at Fig. 9 
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have shown commendable enterpri 
in evolving a large range of colorin 
in each style of knop, suitable f 
working on machines having a cut 

5 to 9 needles per inch. On accou 
of the difficulties stated, the use 

boucles cannot be carried to a fin 
gauge without grave risk of abnorn 
needle breakage. 


Figs. 


5, 6 and 7 give illustratio: 
of rayon marl knopped yarns. ln 
Fig. 5 there is a tightly twisted tw 
ply ground yarn in white, while 
second operation twist is made wit 
fewer turns per inch along with 
much thicker yarn. The effect is du 
to the alternation of corded and plai 
effects in the finished thread. In Fi 
6, one of the basic yarns is dyed wit) 
patches of brown, and the second o; 
eration is carried through with a dark 
thread which imparts a very orn: 
mental appearance to the yarn. Fig. 





Fig. 9. 
Acetate Yarn on Viscose Ground Yarn 
and Subsequently Dyeing with Proper 
Dyestuffs 


Fabric Produced by Plating 


7 is another type of yarn after the 
nature of the gimp style, where the 
entire thread is in white rayon with 
small boucle effects at short intervals. 
All these yarns can be worked quite 
well in the knitting machine, because 
the boucle knops are kept moderate in 
size and the ground yarn is not over 
loaded with knopped material so as to 
cause the yarn to unravel when strain 
is applied in the thrusts of knitting. 


Printed Designs 


Fig. 8 gives a view of a printed 
pattern which is typical of the large 
range now being produced in rayon 
grounds. Knitted fabrics are becom- 
ing more and more popular as a basis 
for the skill of the textile printers’ 
art. In rayon the effects stand out 
bold and clean and they are largely 
utilized for the summer dress and cos 
tume trade. The knitted origin is 
practically obscured by the contrast- 
ing character of the design, and the 
texture is neat and firm. 


Fig. 9 shows a pattern produced by 
the Lebocey circular knitting machine 
on the principle above referred to, 
where one thread of the plating is of 
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etate and the second thread is vis- 


cose rayon. The pattern was pro- 
ljuced in the first place by the pattern 
m operating the two plating fingers 
ternately according to design. The 
figure shows up very clearly after 
dyeing, and such designs lend them- 
selves to those moderate contrasts of 
color which have commended them- 


elves to a large buying public. 
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The writer has just been able to 
secure one of the first attempts at 
producing figured plush (see Fig. 10) 
on the same machine. It must be con- 
ceded that this remarkable design 
and the simple method in which it is 
produced hold the germs of almost 
revolutionary changes in our textile 
manufacturing. The design, of which 
only a small section can be shown, 


extends the iull width of the fabric 
and has the entire width for a repeat. 
The plush thread works into the 
ground with the plain stitch for the 
flat ground, and where the pattern is 
required to stand in relief the plush 
thread swings into position with the 
2-nib 


sinkers and the stand 


loc ps 
erect as shown. 


Manufacturers producing this style 
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of fabric have difficulty in getting the 
tensions correct to insure control over 
the threads, for this is a vital con- 
sideration. In some cases the tension 
is correct, but it is found that the 
tightness of the stitch causes the 
sinkers to cut the varn. To overcome 
this it has been found helpful to make 
the sinker nibs blunter, so that the 
yarn will withstand the thrust without 
cutting. 


New Rayon Yarns Create Opportunities for 


Knitting Mills and Weaving Mills 


Fine Sizes Extend Field of Rayon—New 
Possibilities in Constructions and Effects 
By Ralph W. Taylor* 


VEN to those people who have 

had faith in the possibilities 

of rayon, or artificial silk 

yarns, the enormous strides 
which have been made in development 
and research seem almost unbeliev- 
able. Only seventeen years ago these 
yarns were practically unknown and 
were used almost entirely in braids, 
tassels, fringe, ete., where 
strength was not a requisite. Dye- 
ing was done principally in the very 
heavy colors, practically all black. 
The use of rayon was thus limited, 
due to uneven dyeing and lack of 
strength. At this stage the yarn was 
so weakened by moisture that it was 
almost impossible to process or dye it. 
in a good many cases the yarn would 
dissolve with mere wetting, making 
it impracticable for other uses than 
those mentioned. 


Standards Raised Each Year 

From this stage successive im- 
provements permitted the yarn to be 
put into upholstery and coarsely knit- 
ted ties, in conjunction with mer- 
cerized cotton. Some went into heavy 
sweaters where the lustrous yarn was 
used for novelty effects with mer- 
cerized cotton and wool. Later de- 
velopments resulted in the yarn being 
used alone in the manufacture of 
blouses, sweaters and ties, all of 
coarse knit. This was followed by 
the period during which these yarns 
were exploited in the weaving in- 
dustry, going into tie silks, novelty 
upholstery fabrics, draperies, baronet 
satins, stripings, shirtings and so 
forth. The standards of these yarns 
have been consistently raised and the 
quality of the yarn perfected, so that 
at the present they are used in fabrics 
of all kinds and descriptions, from the 
plainest and lightest weight to the 
very coarsest in both the knitting and 
weaving industries. 

At the present time the strength, 
softness and reduced luster of rayon 
have been perfected to the point 
vhere it is practically impossible for 
the ordinary consumer to determine 
vhether fabrics and garments are 
nade of pure silk or rayon. This 
‘arn has gone through the various 
tages of development until now it 


cords, 





* Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America. 








HIS article traces the progress of rayon in the textile industry 
from the early use of artificial silk in braids and trimmings 


to the wonderful constructions of today, which have been made 
possible by the constant improvement of rayon qualtities. It 
is pointed out that further developments are coming with the 
production of finer yarns, also subdued luster and softened yarns, 
which create new opportunities for knitting mills and weaving. 
With rayons of many different qualities for special purposes 
being produced, the problem of purchasing has been complicated 
and Mr. Taylor urges mills to buy rayon as they buy cotton, 
wool, or silk; that is, to keep in mind the purpose for which 





it is intended and the type of fabric under consideration. 





The use 
of the word “artificial,” indicating a 
substitute for silk, is not at all de- 
sirable, as the merits of rayon have 
been proved beyond question and it 
has found its place in textile develop- 
ments of all kinds. 

Magnificent creations made with 
rayon yarns in underwear and dress 
fabrics such as crepes, satins, taffetas, 
etc., have found their own markets 
and are serving their purposes with 
very gratifying results. The ribbon 
industry appreciates deeply the possi- 
bilities of these yarns and mills have 
been using them with excellent re- 
sults. It might be said that sections 
of the cotton goods industry have been 
almost made over by the use of rayon 
and placed in a position where they 
can again manufacture fabrics that 
are desirable to the present age of 
new creations and developments. Tre- 
mendous strides have been made by 
mills in this industry in the produc- 
tion of satins, voiles and combina- 
tion dress novelties. These are very 
effective for morning and sports wear 
and have put new life into the indus- 
try and created a future which very 
few of these mills, in the writer’s 
opinion, realized was possible through 
the use of rayon. 

New Developments in Yarns 

With the development of fine sizes 
in rayon the consuming public will 
no doubt secure in the very near 
future new fabrics from both circu- 
lar and warp knitting machines, as 
well as from the fine cotton and silk 
looms, for which there is at the 
present time an insistent demand. 
Fine sizes will eliminate the use of 


can stand on its own legs. 


very heavily weighted pure silk and 
the consumer will get fabrics which 
will wear, wash and retain their 
original beauty to a much greater 
extent than is the case with heavily 
weighted silk fabrics. 

To substantiate this statement we 
have but to call to mind one industry 
which is progressing rapidly in the 
application of these fine 
rayon—Tricot and 
facture. These 
ter known as 


sizes of 
Milanese manu- 
manufacturers, bet- 
producers of “glove 
silk,” have determined for themselves 
and proved the real value of these 
yarns. A great many new creations 
are now being placed on the market 
composed of one beam of pure silk 
and one beam of fine denier rayon. 
Through the use of rayon in th’s 
manner the heavy weighting of the 
pure silk is eliminated and a desir- 
able hand is given to the 
which has both good 
appearance and, more than this, a 
much longer lasting quality than 
goods formerly produced at the same 
price. 

For this same reason the manu- 
facturers of crepe fabrics and ribbons 
also appreciate the possibilities of 
these finer counts. With the addi- 
tional softness on the one hand and 
the reduced luster of these yarns on 
the other, the appearance of fabrics 
in which they are employed will be 
very materially enhanced. At the 
same time these improvements make 
for better wearing qualities and per- 
mit the creation of fine new fabrics 
without weighting. 

Where they are desired, rayon 
yarns with a higher luster may also 


fabric, 
weight and 


be employed. Lustrous have 
been found very desirable for a great 


many 


varns 


of the jacquard and 


novelty 
etfects. For this 


reason the yarns 
with the higher luster will be pro- 
duced as well as the softer-lustered 
yarns. 

Rapid development and 
ment of 


improve- 
yarns is not to. be 
credited only to the producers of these 
yarns. Manufacturers who have been 
employing these yarns 
evolved 


rayon 


have 
methods and processes 
to conform to the new uses and possi- 
bilities. 


rapidly 
new 


They have also exhibited a 
fine spirit of cooperation 
producers, which has been of in- 
estimable value to both. In the lubri- 
cation, sizing, dyeing and finishing of 
rayon yarns and fabrics, wonderful 
strides are being made and little diffi- 
culty is now experienced in securing 
whatever result may be desired. 


with the 


Purchasing Is More Complicated 
With the 


rayon 


new developments in 
such as multi-filament 
yarns, yarns with subdued luster, and 
softened yarns, the problem of pur- 
chasing has been complicated and 
manufacturers should consider care- 
fully which of these yarns to use in 
order to secure the best results. The 
production of the various new types 
of yarns which have been brought out 
has been necessitated by the varying 
requirements of manufacturers in 
different trades. 


yarns, 


As an example of this you may take 
voiles. In a drapery voile a regu- 
lar yarn can be used to advantage as 
softness is not a requisite. Often- 
times a harsher hand gives a more 
desirable draping quality, as it stands 
out better. On the other hand, a 
dress voile for the present styles must 
be soft and of a close-clinging type, in 
order to meet the demand of fashion. 
For this purpose, consequently, it is 
better to use the softer multi-filament 
yarn. It can be seen therefore that 
manufacturers should use reasonable 
care in purchasing rayon, keeping in 
mind the purpose for which it may 
be intended and the type of fabric 
under consideration. It is necessary 
merely to purchase rayon as cotton, 
wool or silk might be purchased. A 
great many benefits can be thereby 
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secured and some difficult problems 
eliminated. 

It is to be regretted that some 
fabrics of all-rayon or rayon in part 
have not met with the complete 
approval of the consuming public. 
This condition was brought about to 
a large extent by a lack of care on 
the part of manufacturers in purchas- 
Another contribut- 
ing cause was the poor construction 


ing their rayon. 


used in these fabrics due to a desire, 
actuated by price cutting, to keep 
costs at an absolute minimum. The 
onus of these errors was placed upon 
rayon by the public, with the result 
that a tendency to check its use was 


apparent for a time. However, edu- 
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cation along the proper lines remedied 
the defects complained of and con- 
sumers generally realize the true 
worth of these yarns. That manu- 
facturers also appreciate the inherent 
good qualities of rayon is borne out 
by the fact that an increased number 
each season show a greater consump- 
tion. 


Producers and Users Cooperate 

Rayon manufacturers can well be 
proud of the success they have had in 
developing these yarns, as in late 
years a great many of the difficulties 
caused by imperfect fabrics have been 
laid at their door. And in many in- 
stances not the yarn, but rather the 


careless and indifferent attitude taken 
by some of the users has been the 
cause of the difficulties. This condi- 
tion, happily, is a thing of the past 
and rayon manufacturers and their 
customers are now working very 
closely together so as to secure the 
best possible results to the mutual 
advantage of both. At the same time, 
this close cooperation opens the door 
for still further improvement and is 
a great aid to that research which will 
bring these improvements about. 
With these improvements making pos- 
sible new fabrics, additional success 
should be given to the entire textile 
industry, which means a_ brighter 
future for all of us concerned with it. 
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The weaving and knitting ind 
tries, it appears, do not as yet reali 
to the full the creative possibilit: 
made possible by the fine denie 
There is no question but that in 
comparatively short time accomplis 
ments will be made possible by the 
yarns which cannot be conceiy 
today, due to the improvements whi 
are assured by the extensive reseat 
work which is being carried on by t 
producers of these yarns. 

Rayon is today one of the world 
standard textile yarns and it is saie 
to say that the employment of this 
material in the textile industry wi 
progress very much further and more 
rapidly in the future. 


The Microscope Is an Important Aid in Carrying on 
Practical Rayon Research 


Its 





Usefulness to Rayon Manufacturers and 


Users—Study of Filaments, Yarns, and Fabrics 


ICROSCOPICAL 


the usual 


study of 
textile fibers is 
assuming an increased im- 

portance with the growing 
realization by the textile industry of 
fundamental technical 


Characteristics, physical or 


the need for 
research. 
natural 
fibers are subject to a certain degree 


otherwise, of the common 
of modification as a result of such 
study. Rayon, an artificial fiber in 
the sense of being man-made, must, 
for that very reason, be even more 
worthy of investigation 
by every means at the textile technolo- 
gist’s command 


painstaking 


Since it is manu- 
factured, each step of the process is 
capable of control, and the effect of 
every variation in method and of 
every substitution of material can be 
noted. Not only here, but in the study 
of the behavior of the finished prod- 
uct, is the microscope and its acces 
sory equipment of great importance. 

Too often the temptation is to ap- 
ply a given means of attack to every 
problem regardless of its nature, and 
in this application to tax the means of 
measurement or test 
efficient 


far beyond its 
capacity. Sometimes at 
tempts are made to solve problems by 
methods totally inapplicable to the 

* Instructor Textile Laboratory Massa 


husett i titute of Technology 


By Edward R. Schwarz* 


N this article Mr. Schwarz outlines the principal uses of the 
microscope in the field of practical textile investigations, and 
points out the limitations as well as the advantages. His expe- 
rience has shown that, in general, the limitations are not as well 
appreciated as they ought to be and the subject needs some dis- 


cussion. 


Emphasis is placed on the fact that the microscope 


plays only one part in the determination of data; its greatest 
use to the industry is in combination with physical and chemical 
equipment. The relative merits of photo-microscopy and simple 
micrography are explained and their uses are briefly covered. In 


conclusion the author gives suggestions for further work to be 
undertaken. 


special conditions at hand. The 
miscroscope, unaided, will not solve 
every textile problem; but used in- 
telligently by an operator who is 
thoroughly conversant with other tex- 
tile processes and methods in general, 
it becomes an invaluable aid. 


Uses of Microscope 


In its direct use with problems con- 
cerning rayon, the 
among the most 


following are 
frequently met de- 
terminations : 





The number of yarns per inch in 
fine goods (See Figs. 1, 3 and 4.) 
and their arrangement in the pat- 
tern. 


The covering powers of various 


yarns. (See Fig. 1.) 
Weave defects—tight and slack 
yarns—imisweaves—broken _fila- 


ments—knots, etc. (See Fig. 3). 
Effects of abrasion and wear. (See 
Fig 3.) 


Presence of foreign substances. 





Angle of twist in yarns. 

Size of individual filaments ( 
meter). (See Fig. 1.) 

Evenness of dyeing. 

Shape of cross section. 
2 and 5.) 

Surface characteristics of filaments. 
(See Figs. 1, 2 and 5.) 

Area of 
Fig. 2.) 

Area of spinnerette orifice. 

Shrinkage of filament in spinning 
and finishing. 

Density of filament. 
known. ) 

Denier of filament. 
known. ) 

Dye penetration. 

Penetration and coating power of 
sizing. 


(See Figs. 


cross section. (See 


(If denier is 


(If density is 


Relative air and fiber content of 
yarn. (See Fig. 5.) 

Swelling of filaments on treatment 

with chemicals. 

Identification of kind of 

(See Fig. 5.) 
Filament count. (See Fig. 5.) 
Cross sectional appearance of fin 
ished fabric. (Measurements 01 
crimp, etc., directly.) 

Variations in luster. (See Fig. 1.) 

Effects of manufacturing processes 

Effects of subsequent treatment in 

converting, handling, and use 
(Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Only a few of the above items may 
be considered at any length in this 
article, and before an intelligent con 
sideration of any of them is attempted 
certain considerations and limitations 
in the use of the miscroscope must be 
understood. 


rayon. 


Description of Apparatus 
The apparatus proper consists 
briefly, of five important parts whos 
relation to each other must be kept in 
mind. There is, first, a stage or plat 
form upon which the specimen to be 
examined may be properly mounted 


it 
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and on which its motion may be accu- 
rately controlled. Beneath the stage 
is a condensing: system which serves 
io focus light from some suitable 
ource upon the object and to prop- 
erly illuminate it. Without proper 
illumination no satisfactory work is 
possible. Above the stage is the body 
or tube of the microscope which 





Fig. 2 


serves to hold in position at its lower 
end the “objective,” which is a series 
of lenses arranged to form a magni- 
fied image of the specimen which, in 
turn, is magnified once more and 
studied by means of the “ocular” or 
eye-piece at the upper end of the 
body-tube. Both are independently 
adjustable for focus. The images 
formed by. the instrument are real 
and may be projected onto a screen 
for observation, onto a drawing board 
for sketching, or into a camera for 
photographic record. 


Depth of focus is essential for tex- 
tile miscroscopy. Much of the work 
is concerned with fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics which have three dimensions 
as far as the microscope is concerned. 
Even a fine fabric, under the micro- 
scope, appears as a series of hills and 
valleys. (See Figs. 1, 3 and 4) and 
it is important to be able to focus 
clearly on the bottom of a valley and 
on the top of a hill, so to speak, at 
the same time, if possible. The de- 
velopment of the stereoscopic binocu- 
lar instrument is of very great im- 
portance in this field. It gives real 
three dimensional vision and is ob- 
tainable with degrees of magnification 
which render easy the positive identifi- 
cation of fibers, as well as the ex- 
amination of the characteristics of a 
varn or cord of considerable thick- 
ness, impossible with other ordinary 
microscopes. 


Magnification and Resolution 


The powers of magnification and 
resolution must also be considered 
carefully. Perhaps a simple illustra- 
tion adapted from E. J. Spitta’s ex- 
‘ellent work on the microscope will 
make the distinction between the two 
terms clear; since it has been the 
writer’s experience that far too often 
the user of the microscope in the mill 
ind even in the laboratory has sacri- 
iced everything for magnification. 


Suppose we have the picture of a 
Nouse with windows, door, and chim- 
ney, complete. Suppose further, that 
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the picture is formed on a sheet of 
rubber, capable of extension in two 
directions and at present 5”’x10” in 
size. If, now, we stretch the rubber 
sheet until it is 10”x20”, the picture 
has been magnified to twice its orig- 
inal dimensions. But examination 
will show no extra details whatever. 
It is true that the chimney is larger, 
and so are the windows, and so is the 
door, but no more can be seen of their 
details of construction than before. 
This is “empty” magnification, and, 
if carried too far, will simply so blur 
the picture as to render the distinc- 
tion of door from window no longer 
possible. If, however, we had im- 
parted to the means of magnifying the 
object that property of “resolution,” 
or the bringing out of detail, we 
would have found that the windows 
are not only twice their original size, 
but they are seen to contain curtains ; 
the door has a knocker; and the bricks 
in the chimney can be counted. If 
we repeat the process and increase 
both magnification and resolution, the 
knocker on the door would appear as 
a serpent coiled into the requisite 
shape, the bricks in the chimney might 
show themselves cracked and chipped, 
and the curtains in the windows ap- 
pear to be, say, a rayon damask, 





Fig. 4 


In the case of the microscope, mag- 
nification may be obtained without 
added resolution by changing the 
ocular to one of higher power, or by 
projecting the image to a greater dis- 
tance. This is the case when a cam- 
era is employed which is equipped 
with an excessively long bellows. A 
picture showing a fiber at 1000 diam- 
eters by this method is very likely 
to be far inferior to one showing the 
same fiber at 100 diameters with a 


different objective of greater resolv- 
ing power in place. The general rule 
to be observed is to use the lowest 
magnification which it is possible to 
employ and still show the detail which 
it is desired to bring out. If a large 
size picture must be obtained it is 
usually much more satisfactory to en- 
large the small picture photographic- 
ally than to try to take the picture 
full size in the first place. The photo- 
graph shown in Fig. 2, for example, 
was enlarged successfully to 10’x12” 
with complete retention of the detail. 


Merits of Photomicroscopy 

In many cases the relative merits of 
photomicroscopy and simple micro- 
graphy come into question. By the 
former is meant the taking of a pic- 
ture of the object as seen through 
the microscope, by means of a cam- 
era. By the latter is meant the 
sketching, freehand, of the object as 
seen in the microscope or as projected 
by suitable apparatus onto the paper. 
In cases of dispute, where a perfectly 
definite record is desired, the photo- 
graph is infinitely to be preferred. 
The human element enters less into 
the photograph than it does into the 
sketching, and there is no loss of de- 
tail. Everything that appears in the 
field of the microscope will be repro 
duced in the picture. 

For research work and routine pro- 
cedure, it is often desired to compare 
in the same picture, two fibers or 
varns of totally different dimensions. 
A separate photograph would be re- 
quired of each, in order to get perfect 
focus, whereas in sketching, any num 
ber of different objects can be pro- 
jected in succession onto the paper in 
any position desired, and with accu- 
rate focus in every instance. It is 
also true that many filaments differ 
in diameter so greatly from one point 
to the next (even in a given field) 
that it is impossible to get the entire 
length of the object into focus at 
once. If the filament is to be sketched, 
the focus may be changed while the 
drawing is in progress, and successive 
portions of the filament are thus 
brought into sharp detail just as they 
are needed. 

For purposes of illustration of some 
particular detail of structure, it is 
often desirable to sketch only an out- 
line together with the portion to be 


emphasized, leaving out entirely all 
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detail not required. How successful 
the micrographic method will be de- 
pends directly upon the ability of the 
investigator as a draughtsman, and 
even with the greatest care, the re- 
sulting representation will be less 
complete than a photograph. 


For material such as smooth rayon 
filaments where the shading is due to 


light and shadow rather than to bold 
structural irregularities (as in cot- 
ton) photography is much to be pre 
ferred wherever it can be used. It 
also has the advantage, in any case, 
that once given a good negative, any 
number of reproductions may be made 
with little effort. Micrographs must 
either be resketched or photographed 
in turn for reproduction. 


Rayon Cross Sections 


With these factors in mind let us 
consider one or two of the specific 
uses of the microscope for rayon. 
Many of the preceding list will be 
self-explanatory, but a word as_ to 
rayon cross sections may not be amiss. 
It is readily possible to embed rayon 
in embedding paraffin and to cut thin 
sections from the miniature “candles” 
thus prepared by means of a razor 
blade of the familiar “safety” type, 
held in the fingers and steadied by the 
hand holding the specimen. The fila- 
ments should be stained for ease in 
locating and for sharpness of out- 
line, and this process is best carried 
out after the sections have been pre- 
pared, rather than before the mate- 
rial is embedded. Filament count is 
rendered much easier and more accu- 
rate than by the separation of fila- 
ments by hand under a glass. (See 
Fig. 5.) The image of the section 
may be projected onto a screen or 
sheet of ground glass and each fila- 
ment section checked off as it is 
counted. 


For material like the 112 filament 
3Zemberg (Fig. 5) this is really the 
only accurate method. A photograph 
or sketch makes a permanent record 
or may be used for counting later at 
the operator’s leisure. When a suit- 
able method of preparing sections is 
employed a photograph may be ob- 
tained within 30 minutes from the 
time the sample is received. Projec- 
tion may be made within fifteen min- 
utes usually, and from twenty to one 
hundred sections may be made ready 
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for inspection in a very few minutes. 
In Fig. 5 sections of this type are 
shown for nitrate rayon and for Bem- 
22 filament and 112 filament re- 
spectively 


berg, 
The paraffin has not been 
removed in these sections which were 
cut with a razor blade and stained. 
Slightly 


uneven staining in the 
Bemberg sample is responsible for the 
difference in appearance of the dark 
and light cross sections. In Fig. 2, 
the paraffin has been removed and the 
sections properly mounted. In order 
to show three dimensions, the sections 
The thickness is 
approximately one one-hundredth of a 
millimeter, and an automatic micro- 


tome was employed for the cutting. 


were slightly tipped. 


The use of ruled gratings gives the 
area of the sections with a fair degree 
of accuracy at magnifications of Say 
500 diameters, or with somewhat 
greater magnification the images of 
the sections ‘as projected onto a paper 
may be 


measured with a 


j ] cere ~~] 
pianimeter, and the original area cal- 


direct ly 


culated by dividing by the square of 
the magnification in diameters In 
this latter case it is often preferable to 
prepare the 


Fig. 2, 
be 


*tter 


sections as tor 


but without tipping, since 


illumination for high 
If the aver 
section of a filament 


projection at 
powers is thus obtained. 
age area of the 


is known, and 


if the denier has been 


determined or is known, the density 
of the material is a matter of direct 
calculation by the following formula: 


1) M? 


Den ity ( COOOOOT7 3 ) erams 
An 
per cubic centimetei 

Where 
D—Denier of yarn. 
M—Linear magnification in: di 

ameters 

\—Area of cross section § in 


square inches in M diameters. 
n—Number of filaments in the 

yarn. 
There have been many instances 
where manufacturers have been mak- 
ing all-cotton materials successfully 
for years, and with the advent of 
rayon, have substituted a rayon filling 
for the cotton, but retained the same 
type of construction. A case in point 
was the familiar “Ripplette’”  bed- 
spread. Usually the pattern calls for 
fairly long floats in the filling flush 
pattern. 
cotton 


If no reinforcing yarns of 
are employed in the filling 
(which need not show on the face of 
the goods) the material will not with- 
stand ordinary wear in everyday use, 
much less the treatment to which it 
would be subjected in the average 
laundry. 


Cloth Defects Shown 


Most of made 
with a scalloped edge all around and 
a. binding of coarse stitching is de- 
pended upon to keep the yarns in place. 
In the all-cotton material this was 
quite sufficient, but with the rayon it 
is entirely inadequate. The rayon 
yarns are slippery longitudinally and 
the binding will not retain them. The 
cotton warp 


these spreads are 


yarns slip over them 
readily and when the spread is held 
by one edge and thrown across a bed, 
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out of the 
The goods as a whole lack 
firmness and stability, and the use of 
the long rayon floats is an invitation 
to failure by abrasion, 
Examination of Fig. 4, 


the varns at the edge pull 
structure. 


which is a 
photomicrograph at low power of a 
rayon warp stripe in a rayon filled 
cotton shirt, will 
Under moderate 


show this same 


action. stress the 
goods have failed due primarily to 
the slippery nature of the rayon yarns. 
Note that the cotton structure is still 
closely compacted and is intact. At 
the left of the photo the slippage of 
the cotton yarns along the rayon fila- 
ments is shown clearly. In Fig. 3 
is shown the type of filament damage 
which follows abrasion of long rayon 
floats. Note that the rayon yarns 
which are in the body of the goods 
are not affected by the abrasive action 
at all, while the floats are badly dam- 
aged. The abrasion to 
which the sample of the photo was 
subjected would have shown no effect 
at all upon similar cotton structure. 


degree of 


Examination of Filaments 


It has long been known that in the 
manufacture of viscose, the shape of 
the cross section is dependent directly 
upon the composition of the coagulat- 
ing bath. Any section may be ob- 
perfectly 
similar to the Bemberg 


tained from a 


round one, 
sections of 
to the flattened and irregular 
ones of Fig. 2. As a matter of fact 
the filaments ‘ 


Fig. 5, 


1 were from the 
same batch of viscose, the only differ- 
in the coagulant. Note 
round and transparent 
while the other is flat and opaque, 
with numerous 


of Fig. 


ence being 


that one is 


longitudinal 
Fig. 2 shows cross sections of this 
latter filament. 

The center portion of Fig. 1 shows 
a portion of a fabric in which both 
types of filaments were unknowingly 
employed. The yarns at the right are 
composed of the round transparent 
filaments, while the yarns at the left 
are composed of the flat, rough fila- 
ments. Notice the difference in luster, 
and in covering power. The indi- 
vidual filaments of the round type 
stand out and are so transparent that 
the colored cotton warp can be easily 
seen through them in the 
sample. 

The flat rough filaments pack to- 
gether into a flatter yarn which is 
opaque and shows far greater dif- 
fusion of light. The effect is much 
the same as that produced by plain 
glass and by ground glass. 
material is 


ridges. 


original 


In one the 
transparent and at the 
correct angle of illumination presents 
the phenomena of total reflection, or 
“glare,” while in the other the ma- 
terial is opaque and at any angle, 
the light striking its surface is dif- 
fused. The latter will produce a 
softer finish with a subdued luster, 
more desirable in many cases than the 
high gloss of the former. It should 
be remembered that what appear as 
“saw-teeth” in the cross sections of 
Fig. 2 really represent lines on the 
surface of the filament, which are 
actually spaced as closely as 6,000 
or more to the inch. This makes each 


filament a miniature diffraction grat- 
ing, and the optical properties will 
be similar. Color would not be ex- 
pected to show quite the same as it 
would for the smooth, round sections, 
and streaks and bars in the goods will 
result. 


Difference in Rayon Lots 

Manufacturers have been continu- 
ally troubled by the fact that they 
could not successfully weave bobbins 
of yarn from different shipments of 
rayon into the same goods without the 
appearance of “shading,” etc. Some- 
times the difference in cross section 
(which needs but little variation to 
cause trouble) is responsible; some- 
times difference in dye penetration is 
the cause; sometimes different brands 
of rayon are used in the same piece. 
Simple microscopical examination will 
show in most 
the trouble lies. 


of these cases where 


In handling rayon yarns trouble is 
often due to the fact that the fila- 
ments of which the strand is com- 
posed are not under uniform tension. 
When the yarn is placed under stress, 
the tight filaments rupture at a much 
lower load than the strand should be 
capable of bearing if each filament 
shared the load equally. Low power 
inspection of the strands with either 
transmitted or direct light, or by dark 
ground illumination, in which case the 
filaments stand out brilliantly against 
a black background, will show differ- 
ences in tension, and if the breaking 
strength is known per denier, at least 
a rough estimation of the probable 
breaking strength of the strand, can 
be made. 

Work to Be Done 

Considerable work has already been 
done by numerous investigators, but 
there remains much of interest to be 
determined. brittleness 
present in rayons during their drying 
out from a state of saturation which 
renders them very liable to damage 
in such operations as tentering, cal- 
endering, etc., and this subject has 
been only partially investigated. What 
effect on the internal structure of the 
filament does the shape of the cross 
section have? The section outline is 
readily determined microscopically, 
and the X-ray is now available for 


structural analysis of filaments of 
rayon. 


There is a 


Several of the rayons appear to 
have a well-defined “yield-point” effect 
when stressed in a testing machine 
equipped to record the stress-strain 
relationships during the test. What 
effect upon the filament does the load- 
ing up to the point of yielding have, 
and is there a permanent distortion of 
the filament after this point? What 
is the safe load? Has the density 
of the filament any effect upon the 
rate at which it picks up atmospheric 
moisture, or upon its rate of drying? 
Here the density can be determined 
microscopically without the necessity 
for damaging the actual test specimen 
by immersion in a fluid of any sort. 
What effect does the shape and size 
of the spinnerette orifice have upon 
the density and shape of cross section, 
and what produces the variation in 
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number of ridges per inch in 
rough filaments? 

How does change in the number 
holes in the spinnerette affect 
shape of section and density of fi 
ment for the same quantity of 1 
terial passing through? What effe 
have shape of section and area up 
the strength and stretch properties 
the filament? 

It should be emphasized again tl 
in all the above instances the mic 
scope plays only one part in the det 
mination of data. Its greatest use 
the industry is in combination wit 


the present physical and chemi 
equipment and with what may 
developed in the future. Like a: 


piece of apparatus, its possibiliti: 

should be appreciated and its limit 

tions recognized, but when prope: 

used, both rayon manufacturers and 
users will realize that they owe to it 
a debt of gratitude. 


Large German Consumption of 
Rayon 

It is probable that Germany is co1 
suming more rayon per head than 
any other country at the present time 

The chief German export market i 
the United States, followed  b 
Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia a1 
Spain. In the case of the latter, ex 
ports have risen from 34,760 lbs. 
1926 to 327,140 lbs. but in most othe: 
markets there has been a decline 
Almost one-half of the imports ar 
obtained from Italy, and a 
considerable quantity from 


Working 
Fiber 

It has been rumored that follow 
ing the increase of the capital of the 
Zellstoffabrik Waldhof to 34,675,000 
marks, some arrangement would be 
entered into with the Glanzstoff Com 
pany for the manufacture of. the 
artificial wool which the Zellstof 
abrik have for many years been ex 
perimenting on. It is understood 
however that this is not so but that 
the experiments are to be continued 
in the hope that a really suitable arti 


ficial wool will be brought out in the 
near tuture. 


further 
Holland 


on New Synthetic 


Operating New Rayon Con- 
verting Plant 

Robison Rayon Co., Inc., is now 
operating their new plant in the Goff 
Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I., and are pre- 
pared to fill orders for Robison 
Rayon Yarns, ply and single, in all 
sizes, for all purposes; natural and 
converted combination twists; fast and 
direct colors. They are specialists in 
indanthrene colors. 


Entertain Cravat Salesmen 
Chehey Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn., entertained 25 cravat salesmen 
at the plant recently and in that 
connection staged a display in Cheney 
Hall. J. <A. Waldron, decorator, 
arranged the exhibit and the con- 
vention was planned by Paul Thom 
sales promotion manager from New 
York. N. E. Myler of New York 
and J. Clarke Baker were in charge 
of parts of the program. Mr. Baker 
conducted salesmanship classes. 
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Determining the Stress-Strain Relation of Rayon Yarns— 
E.quitension Lea Method’ 


Useful in Studying the Effect of Moisture 


and Various Treatments on Rayon Properties 


TRENGTH and stretch are very 
important properties of rayon. 
They are of vital interest not 
only to the producer of rayon, 
and to the manufacturer of materials 
made from rayon, but also to the con- 
sumer. <A research, at the Bureau of 





Fig. 1. 


Yarn Winder with Tension 
Control 


Standards, is planned to study the 
effect of moisture on the properties of 
rayon, and also how those character- 
istics are influenced by various treat- 
ments or exposures. 

An adequate method for testing the 
stress-strain relationship is of primary 
consideration in this work, ie, a 
method by the use of which it will be 
possible to measure stress-strain dif- 
ferences between rayon yarns when 
variously exposed, such differences to 
be greater than when duplicate speci- 
mens are tested. It would undoubt- 
edly be desirable to test the individual 
filaments, or even the individual yarn 
strands. Yarn strength testing ma- 
chines, although numerous, have shown 
very little development along the lines 
of recording stress-strain devices. 
Shorter and Hall have described, in 
The Journal of the Textile Institute, 
a tester of the spring-balance type 
which makes use of a recording in- 
strument consisting of a needle mov- 
ing on a glass plate. No inclination 
balance type of machine however 

eems to be available which will serve 
our purpose. In any case it was con- 
sidered certain that an excessively 
arge number of tests would be re- 
uired to establish the adequacy of 
ie single yarn test and to complete 
ie necessary data for this research. 


Skein or Lea Test 
The skein or lea test is one of the 


*Published by permission of the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
nt of Commeree, 





By W. T. Schreiber and H. A. Hamm 


most commonly used and seemed to 
be the most promising test method 
for determining the 
stretch of yarns. 


strength and 
A lea of 120 yards 
is first prepared by winding the yarn 
onto a one and one-half yard peri- 
meter to form a skein of 80 ends. 
The skein is then placed around the 
drums of a tester, and a pull sutti- 
cient to break the skein is gradually 
applied to the skein; the machine re- 
cords the maximum force transmitted 
during the test. 

Although theoretically the average 
of a large number of single strand 
breaking 


tests, in practice tms 1s 


never entirely true. The factors of 


TENSION APPARATUS 


@cace 


wee 
1 INCH 





Fig. 2. Tension Apparatus Used in the 
Preparation of Test Specimens. (A) 
Aluminum Disks; (B) Yarn Guide 


friction, distribution of tension, and 
variations in the stretch of the indi 
vidual yarns appreciably influence the 
results. Nevertheless, Hall who has 
analyzed considerable data on single 
strand and lea tests, concludes “that 
the lea test will grade a series of 
yarns in approximately the same 
quantitative order as the single strand 
test.” (See The Journal of the Tex- 
tile Institute, 1925, 15, 1223.) 

A modification of the lea test 
method for measuring strength and 
stretch has recently recom- 
mended in the proposed specifications 
drawn up in June, 1926, by the Rayon 
Sub-Committee of D-13 of the A. S. 
T. M. This method for the 
breaking of a segment of a skein 
prepared as in the skein test (or lea 
test). This method is intended pri- 
marily for testing strength but it has 
also been use for stretch tests. The 


been 


calls 


method for the most part is described 
as follows: 


“An automatic power yarn tester of 
inclination-balance type 0-55 or 0-110 
pounds capacity shall be used. 


“For 121-200 denier rayon, 100 


turns of the skein shall be used. 
“The 


jaws shall be 10 cm. 


between the 
The skein to be 
tested shall first be clamped in the 
upper jaws, spread out evenly so that 
the ends are parallel, forming a rib- 
bon approximately 3 to 6/8 in. wide. 
This ribbon of 


initial distance 


rayon is then drawn 


down through the 


lower jaws and 
spread out to make a band of equal 


width, pulled just taut and clamped.” 


For routine work in which an ac 
curacy no greater than 10 per cent is 
required the above described test is 
apparently However, 
for this research, in which small dif- 


satisfactory. 


ferences in the stress-strain curves 
are to be studied, it was obvious 
after data from a 
preliminary survey, that the precision, 


considering the 


or certainty with which it is possible 
to duplicate results was not sufficient 
for the purpose. It was realized that 
much of the inaccuracy is due to the 
personal first in 
angle, that the indi- 
vidual strands of rayon are placed in 


equation, involved 


the manner, or 


ala 
r 
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| 
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Fig. 3. U-Rod and Holder 

the jaws of the tester, and second in 
the inequality of the tension of the 
individual strands as they are fastened 
between the jaws of the tester. It 
was felt that both of these difficulties 
might be overcome if the personal ele- 
ment were minimized. 

This paper manner 
in which this was accomplished, to- 
gether with comparative data _ ob- 
tained with the proposed A. S. T. M. 
method. 


describes the 


Typical stress-strain curves 
thus obtained by the new method are 
given for the different rayons. For 
convenience the method described 


herein is referred to as the “equiten- 
; i 
sion lea method. 


Apparatus and Method 


The method consists essentially of 
winding the rayon yarn under con 
trolled tension on a U-rod, then trans 
ferring the yarn by means of a suit 
able clamp to the jaws of the testing 
machine. 
follows: 


The apparatus used is as 


This 
an adaptation of an ordi 
nary card yarn winder used for the 
inspection of yarn evenness. It is 
equipped with a tension device (A), 
a suitable hold the 
U-rod (C) at the proper angle, and 
with a ratchet counter (D). 


(1) Yarn winder (Fig. 1). 
winder is 


clamp (B). to 


(Figs. 1 
and 2). This consists essentially of 
three highly polished aluminum discs 
arranged so _ that 
revolve. 


(2) Tensioning device 


they are free to 
Each dise weighs approxi 
mately 3 grams. 


(3) U-rod (Fig. 3) made of iron. 


(4) Transfer clamp (Fig. 4) for 
transferring the specimen from the 
U-rod to the jaws of the test machine. 


(5) An automatic recording power 
tester of the inclination balance type 
0-55 and 0-110 lb. capacities. 


used 
specimen. These 
jaws were covered with adhesive tape 
to prevent slipping and cutting of the 
yarns during the operation. 


inches wide 


for holding the 


Jaws two were 


Manipulation Details 


Operation, 
consists in 


Winding 
operation 


The first 
winding the 
yarns under a uniform tension onto 
the U-rod (Fig. 1). 
plished by placing the spool, cop or 
pirn of the rayon to be tested, 
directly under the winder.- The yarn 
is then brought up between the two 
lower tension 


This is accom- 


discs through the 
winder proper, and fastened by means 
of a small gummed label onto one of 


the cross arms of the U-rod. Eighty 





Fig. 4. Transfer Clamp Used in Prepar- 
ing Test Specimen 


(97) 








O8 (1730) 


complete turns of the winder crank 
are made, at the rate of approximately 
revolutions per minute. This 
strands on 


eighty 
operation lays the 
the U-rod 
equally spaced, and at right angles to 
the arms of the U-rod \nother 
used to hold the 


yarn 


under uniform tension, 


gummed sticker is 
eightieth yarn strand in position. 


Preparation Operation. The pre 
paring of the specimen may be 


divided into tour steps. Step one is 


to remove the rod from the winder 
step two 1 to lay the U-rod on a 
flat surface, and to insert the trans 
fer clamp between and parallel to the 
In step 


three, eighty strands of yarn, or all 


arms of the U-rod ( Fig. § }. 


the trands in the one plane are 


fastened between and in the two 


clamps of the transfer clamp. Step 
four is to cut the varn between the 
clamps and the side arms of the 
U-rod 

Testing Operation Phe third 
operation is to fasten the yarn as 


held by the transtet 


the jaw 


clamp between 
s of the power tester ( lig. 6) 
This is accomplished by placing the 
clamps of the transfer clamp contain- 
ing the varn, parallel to, and outside 


I 


of the jaws of the tester The jaws 





Fig. 5. U-Rod (A) and Transfer Clamp 
(B) Shown in Step 2 Preparatory Op- 
eration. (The Loose Yarns Are Cut 
Bottom Threads) 


then tightened, and 

trom the transfer 
clamp. The yarn is then broken in 
the tester in the 


ot the tester are 


the yarn cut away 


usual manner. 


Discussion of Method 


There seem to be two objections to 
the proposed A. S. T. M. skein test 
method for 


determining the stress- 


strain relationships of yarns. They 


are, first, the lack of uniform tension 
under which the 


several yarns are 


placed between the jaws of the tester: 
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Fig 7. Typical Stress-Strain Curves of 
Different Types of Rayon, Obtained by 
the Equitension Lea Method. Number 
of Ends Used Was 80 in Each Instance. 


(These Curves Are Not Comparable Since There Were Differences in Denier in 
the Several Types) 


and second, the unequal lengths of the 
individual strands as they are 
thus held. 
to the variation in the angle in which 


the strands are placed in the jaw. By 


yarn 
This last condition is due 


the use of the card winder, in which 
the yarn is led through an_ eyelet, 
which is controlled by a driving screw, 
i individual 
yarns equally spaced with no over- 


it 1s possible to lay the 


lapping and practically at right angles 
holder on which they are 
wound. To place the yarn on the 
yarn on the holder under uniform ten- 
sion it was necessary to attach a ten- 
sion device to the yarn winder. For 
the determination of stress-strain re- 
lationship it is requisite that the ten- 
sion under which the yarn strands are 


to the 


placed in the tester be as little as pos- 
sible, yet great enough to hold the 
varn in place without allowing it to 
become kinked. 

This was accomplished by using a 


revolving disc tensioning device 
similar to those sometimes used on 
yarn winding machines. It was 


found, by trial, that two polished alu- 
minum discs, rotating on a third, each 
weighing approximately three grams, 
produced satisfactory tension for the 
yarn under consideration; i. e., this 
appeared to the eye to be the minimum 
weight which would lay the yarn on 
the rod straight and unkinked. 

It will be noted that in the pro- 
posed A. S. T. M. method 100 
strands of rayon are broken per test, 
when 150 denier rayon yarn is tested. 





This figure apparently is a more or 
less arbitrary number, arrived at, to 
be sure, by the fact that this number 
of strands for that denier will give 
a break well within the capacity of the 
power tester. In the equitension lea 
method, eighty strands of yarn were 
broken in test. The reason 
eighty strands were used was one of 
expediency, due to the fact that the 
gearing of the card winder was such 
that if a greater number of strands 
had been wound on the U-rod they 
could not all have been held between 
the two-inch jaws of the tester. A 
study of the data which follow seems 
to fully eighty 
strands. If, however, for any reason 
a greater number of strands should 
be desired, the gearing of the card 
winder may be changed, or larger 
jaws used in the testing machine. 


each 


justify the use of 


Experimental Data 


In order to judge the value of the 
equitension lea method a comprehen- 
sive series of breaking strength and 
stretch determinations were made on 
the various types of 150 denier ray- 
ons; for comparison, tests were also 
made on the proposed A. S. T. M. 
method. A sample of yarn 
from a particular spool was _ tested 
according to the equitension lea 
method; the next length of yarn or 
test sample from that same spool was 
tested according to the proposed A. S. 
T. M. method, and so on. This was 
far as possible any differences in the 


rayon 


Table I. Results Obtained from Tests Made on Four Types of Rayon Using the Two Methods Indicated 


Maximum veriation 


Maximum variation 


Maximum variation 


Number Number of Speed of in strength in stretch in load at 0.1 in. 
Test of strands tester 100-strand basis 100-strand basis stretch 100-strand 
Method tests per test per minute pounds inches basis pounds 





Summary of above data: 


A.S.T.M. 180 
E.L, 140 


A.S.T.M. indicates proposed A.S.T.M.method. 








E.L. indicates equitension lea method. 
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far as possible any differences in t 
irregularities of the yarn. There \ 
some question as to the speed 
which the jaws of the tester sho 
travel during the breaking operati: 
To overcome this difficulty data we: 
obtained, both when the tester \ 
run at a speed of 6 inches per minu 
and at 12 inches per minute. 


The results given in Table 1 we 
obtained from tests on several sai 
ples of four different types of 1 
denier rayon, namely, from: 

4 samples of viscose rayon. 

2 samples of nitro rayon. 

2 samples of acetate rayon. 

2 samples of cupra rayon. 

Fig. 7 gives typical stress-stra 
curves for the different types 
rayon, when the equitension § | 
method was used. 


Discussion of the Data 


Before considering the data it m: 
be well to point out that the machine 
used for determining _ breaking 





Fig. 6. Part of the Automatic Power 
Tester and the Transfer Clamp Prior 
to the Breaking Operation 


strength is graduated in pounds but 
the ratchet used to hold the weight at 
the breaking load is such that half 
pound graduations are recorded. 
Stretch may be read from the curve to 
an accuracy of not over 0.02 in. By 
adjusting the recording paper the 
zero point may be nicely fixed. 

With these considerations in view 
it will be noted that the average varia 
tion in the strength results of the 
equitension lea test seems to be within 
the recording accuracy of _ the 
machine. The stretch variations are 
about three times the possible experi 
mental error caused by the machine 

The data also show that the regu 
larity of the results were not af 
fected either when 80 or 100 strands 
per test were used, nor when the jaw 
speed of the tester was 6 or 12 inche 
per minute. The 12 inch rate, how 
ever, gave consistently higher results 
This is consistent with the result 
usually experienced in testing textiles 

The proposed A. S. T. M. metho: 
which was tried for compariso: 
showed greater variations both in 
strength and stretch than were ol 
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tained with the lea 


thod. 


equitension 


~ 


Conclusions 


Very consistent stress-strain rela- 
ionships are obtained by the use of 
equitension lea method.” The 
conclusion seems to be warranted that 
the variations are as small as could 
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be expected with machines of this 
sensitivity. 


This method is not intended to re- 
place the single strand method of test. 
In fact it is probable that when the 
number of samples of the major re- 
search has narrowed, that some check 
on the data with the 


more refined 


single yarn or single filament test will 
be undertaken. 


Although the work reported herein 
has been confined solely to rayon yarns 
of 150 denier, there seems to be no 
reason why the method may not be 
used for testing other kinds of textile 
yarns, provided the proper tension is 


(1731) 99 


used and the number of strands fitted 
to the range of the tester. 

By means of the equitension ap- 
paratus herein the lea 
method will give sufficient accuracy 
so that it may be used for studying 
the effect of moisture, and of various 
exposures on the stress-strain proper- 


described 


ties of rayon yarn. 


Recent Developments in the Manufacture and Processing 


METHOD | for _ producing 
modified cellulose-acetate silk 
with improved dyeing prop- 
erties is described in English 
patent 268,363. Nitrocellulose in 
quantities of 5 to 20% is added to the 
spinning solution, and the spun threads 
are given a more energetic denitrating 
than are ordinary nitrocellulose prod- 
ucts. For example, spun threads are 
subjected to the action of a 10 to 12% 
solution of alkali or alkaline-earth 
hydrosulphide at 65° C. It is said that 
after denitrating, the product shows 
an excellent affinity for acid, basic, 
mordant, vat, direct, and sulphur dyes. 
Viscose for Mantles 
Many claims are made as to the 
advantages of incandescent mantles 
made from viscose rayon. It is said 
that 50 to 60% longer life can be ex- 
pected from rayon than from ramie 
mantles, that they are cheaper to make, 
and that they resist breakage during 
transportation to an unusual degree. 
Tubular rayon mantle fabric is im- 
pregnated with the  alkaline-earth 
metals, much the same as is ordinary 
mantle fabric. When thorium nitrate 


is used, the impregnated tube is 
treated with ammonia or organic 


bases to convert the thorium nitrate 
into the hydrate, after which a thor- 
ough washing is given to remove the 
ammonium nitrate. After treatment, 
the mantles are not sensitive to 
moisture and can be stored indefinitely. 
When the mantles are used, they are 
placed on the burners and shaped 
before ignition. 
Ornamenting Fabrics 

A method of producing metallic, 
colored, or other effects on fabrics 
containing cellulose esters or ethers 
by applying a paste containing a 
thickener ; a powdered metal, a colored 
or white mineral powder, or an in- 
soluble dyestuff; and a solvent or 
swelling agent for the cellulose com- 
pound, was recently patented in Eng- 
land (No, 269,128). Drying fixes the 
powder on the fabric, and dyeing may 
be carried out after the fixing is com- 
pleted. A novelty effect is produced 
by stretching the fabrics until certain 
01 the threads are broken and a white 
ba kground appears. 

‘ixed fabrics containing cellulose 
ac-tate with cotton, wool, silk, or 
Tavon may be so treated. A paste of 
gm arabic, acetone, and powdered 


of Rayon and 


Rayon Goods 





Ornamenti ng 


Cellulose-Acetate 


Fabrics— 


Coating for Rayon Yarns—Artificial Wool 
By F. W. Sturtevant 


HE accompanying article, which is a monthly feature of 
TEXTILE WORLD, describes several developments in the 


manufacture and use of rayon which have come to the writer's 


attention during the last few weeks. 


More results have been 


obtained in producing artificial fibers which will make up into 


goods having the charactéristics 


of woolen fabrics. Many new 


methods of finishing cellulose-acetate yarns have been brought 


out, and investigations have uncovered several 


processes. 


gold substitute is coated on a cellulose- 
acetate fabric, the fabric quickly dried, 
and then dyed at 80 to 1co0° C. with 
cellulose-acetate or cotton dyestuff to 
produce a representative effect in this 
of work. Other solvents in- 
clude Turkey-red oil, triacetin, and 
tricresyl phosphate. Powdered bronze, 
aluminum, ultramarine, and iron oxide 
are mentioned other suitable 
powders. 


class 


as 


“Woolizing” Cellulose Fiber 


English patent 268,505 describes a 
method of treating cellulose fiber— 
cotton, linen, ramie, or jute—either as 
fiber, yarn, or fabric to give it many 
of the properties of wool. The pro- 
cess of a treatment with 
caustic alkali or alkali sulphide and 
carbon disulphide, followed by a 
treatment with a mild oxidizing agent. 
The alkali-bisulphide treatment pro- 
duces an unstable, insoluble xanthate 
which is converted into a stable com- 
pound by the mild oxidizing agent. 
Nitrous acid or oxides of nitrogen, 
iodine, ferricyanides, and oxygen or 
air are given as suitable oxidizing 
agents and should be used preferably 
in the presence of a catalyst such as 
manganese, cobalt, nickel, or iron 
oxides. 





consists 


The carbon disulphide, either in the 
form of a vapor or dissolved in some 
inert solvent such as benzene, may be 
applied before, after, or in conjunc- 
tion with the alkali. The fabric may 
be treated either with or without ten- 
sion, and it is preferable to wash the 
unstable xanthate, or acidify it with 
a weak acid such as acetic, before 
oxidizing. If the oxidized product 
is colored, it may be decolorized with 
sulphurous acid. The finished pro- 


new dyeing 





duct is said to show strong affinity 
for basic colors and for acid colors 


of the sulphonated basic type. The 
dyeing properties may be further 
modified by treatment with aniline, 


benzylamine, or phenylhydrazine. 
Boiling Agent 

It has recently come to the writer’s 
attention that called Sol- 
esco is being used to advantage in 
boiling-out 
stripes in This 
claimed to exert a certain protection 
through colloidal action, thus allow- 
ing a thorough the 
goods with a minimum risk of dam- 
One feature stated by the 
makers is that the alkali liberated by 
the agent, together with other alkali 
which may be used in the boiling in 
the form of caustic soda or soda ash, 
is controlled and the action of the 
alkali limited to the impurities. 


an agent 


goods containing 


rayon 


colors. agent is 


bottoming of 


age. 


Coating Rayon Filament 


When rayon is received from the 
manufacturer, it must nearly always 
be treated by the knitter, and fre- 
quently by the weaver, with some 
softening or conditioning preparation 
before it can be worked up on the 
knitting machine or loom. This means 
handling under conditions which oft- 
times prove deleterious to the quality 
of both yarn and finished product. 
In British patent 255,909 are given 
particulars of a means of producing 
rayon which has a coating correspond- 
ing to the sericin found on the real 
silk bave. It is contemplated that the 
rayon manufacturer would apply this 
coating, so that the knitter or weaver 
would receive the yarn in the proper 
condition for working up immediately. 

The coating compound consists of 


3 parts beeswax, 312 
3 


parts Japan wax, 


14 parts stearic acid, and 1 part 
oleic acid or Turkey-red oil. These 
ingredients are melted and mixed, 


after which the fluid mixture is ap- 
plied at about 170° F. so that it will 
harden immediately upon exposure to 
the atmosphere in the room. 


Artificial Wool Filaments 


If sulphur in the finely divided state 
is introduced into filaments 
during the coagulation, the finished 
the dull and 
opaque appearance, the feel, and the 
insulating properties of The 
amount of sulphur introduced is the 
same or greater than that found in 
the natural wool fiber. The possible 
methods of introducing the sulphur, 
as indicated in English patent 268,- 
-34, include adding of finely divided 
sulphur to the coagulating bath; add- 
ing to the viscose solution substances 
which will precipitate sulphur in the 
finely dispersed state at the time of 
coagulation; and treatment of swelled 
softened fibers with alkali sul- 
phides or other salts rich in sulphur, 
and then with an acid bath to release 
the sulphur. 


viscose 
filament is said to show 


wool. 


or 


Colored Yarns 


Cellulose-acetate yarns showing in 
their length differences in shade or 
color, for the production of special 
effects in knitted 
are obtained by immersing bobbins, 
spools, or other packages in baths 
containing dyestuffs, or bleaching or 
stripping agents, according to English 
patent 269,195. The package is re- 
moved from the bath before a um.- 
form color change throughout the 
yarn package has taken place. With 
cops or spools wound on perforated 
bobbins or tubes, the outer layers of 
the package may be protected by an- 
other winding of 
wrappings, the inner layers of yarn 
being then dyed deeper than the outer 
layers. 


woven or fabrics, 


yarn or by other 


To obtain multi-color effects there 
may be dissolved in the bath a number 
of dyestuffs of different penetrative 
powers; for instance a benzene solu- 
tion of aminoazobenzene and methy- 
laminoanthraquinone may be used. 
The former is more penetrative when 
used for the treatment of a spool of 
cellulose-acetate yarn. Several dye- 
stuffs may be used in different forms; 
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for instance, an aqueous solution of 


rosaniline hydrochloride may have 


mixed with it a dispersion of methyla 


minoanthraquinone, the — rosaniline 
hydrochloride showing the. greater 
penetrative power. A similar multi- 


colored effect is obtained by employ 


ing a succession of treatments with 


different dyestuffs, the time of im 


mersion being suitably adjusted 
Instead of using dyebaths, cops of 
dyed yarn and bleaching or stripping 
baths may be emploved. The ultimate 

woven or 


fabric depends on the 


effect produced on the 
knitted char 
acter of the package and on the na- 
ture of the fabric. with a bottle 
of winding and a knitted fabric, 
With a 
parallel-wind bobbin and a filling face 
satin, the will 


Thus, 
tvpe 
a speckled effect is obtained. 
show bands of 


dark 


fabric 


alternately light and shades. 
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With cops dyed on their outer layers 
to a shade deeper than that of the 
inner layers, and the varn employed 
both as warp and filling in a taffeta 
fabric, the effect consists of a series 
markings. The pack- 
protected ‘ut selected 
places by mechanical devices, or they 


of criss-cross 


ages may be 


may be only partly immersed in the 
treating liquids. 
Silk 


cellulose-acetate 


Relustered Acetate 
Delustered 


and fabrics are relustered by treating 


yarns 
with a solvent or swelling agent and 
treating the materials with steam 
under such conditions as to prevent 
the deposition of moisture on the 
The steam must be dry, or 
substantially dry, and is 


go6 ds. 
preferably 
under according 


employed pressure, 


to a procedure described in a recent 


English patent (No. 296,605). Where 
the cellulose-acetate fiber contains 
residual solvent, particularly high- 


boiling solvent, treatment with a solv- 
ent or swelling agent may be omitted, 
luster being restored by the applica- 
tion of dry steam. The luster ob- 
tained closely resembles that of natu- 
ral silk, but the goods still retain the 
bulky and voluminous character im- 
parted by the delustering operation. 

Suitable solvents or swelling agents 
are organic acids such as acetic and 
formic acids, alcohols such as ethyl 
alcohol, esters such as ethyl acetate, 
and salt solutions such as a solution 
of calcium sulphocyanide. The solv- 
ent or swelling agent may be em- 
ployed in aqueous solution. Brilliant 
and effective designs may be produced 
on fabrics by applying to a delustered 
fabric a printing paste or a stenciling 
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or like preparation containing 4 
solvent or swelling agent, and  ; )- 
sequently steaming the goods un ‘er 
dry conditions. Dyes or mords: ts 
may be added to relustering pastes <o 
as to produce differential color eff 
The goods may be immersed w! 
or partly in baths containing the s 
ent or swelling agent, and to 
baths may be added. dyestuffs, s 
mordants, and protective colloids 
The treated goods are dried qui 
under tension and then steamed 
examples, cellulose-acetate fabric js 
delustered by boiling in soap solut 
printed with a paste containing 
arabic, ethyl alcohol, and a suitaljle 
dyestuff, then well dried, and _ fin: 
steamed under pressure. Delustered 
cellulose-acetate yarn is immersed in 
dilute acetic acid at 50° C., quick'y 
dried, and steamed under pressure. 


Difficulties Encountered in the Manufacture of Knitted 
Products from Rayon Yarns 





Keeping Knitting Machines, Needles, and Yarns 
in Best Condition Will Prevent Most of Them 
By Gilbert R. Merrill 


N view of the comparatively short 
experience of knitting mills with 
ravon, as compared 
generations of 


with the 
experience with 
other textile fibers, it is natural that 
for more skill 
in manufacturing it into fabric. And 
while the improvements in the manu- 


there should be room 


facture of rayon yarns have helped 
appreciably in solving many troubles, 
the producers would be the last to 
that had been at- 
tained and no further advances were 
possible. 

In the 
of cotton 


claim perfection 


manufacture of underwear 
and two 


illustrations of difficulties encountered. 


rayon, there are 
Fig. 1 illustrates a rayon plated over 
cotton rib knit fabric. In this ex 
ample, the rayon broke out frequently 
on one feed, making the horizontal 
shown. various 
trouble like this, all of a 


streaks There are 


sources of 
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mechanical nature. Through a com- 
bination of yarn not properly guided, 
and needles not in line, the yarn may 
be cut by a needle hook. In this case, 
the broken end will be just inside 
the yarn guide, or perhaps outside, 
due to the snap of the break. 

At other times this trouble may re- 
sult from varn poorly wound, or from 
cones or bobbins not properly placed 
on the machine. If, when winding, 
the knots in the rayon are placed 
where succeeding coils will catch on 
them, they will cause the yarn to 
break. If cones are used, the yarn 
will sometimes throw over the large 
end in winding, causing what are 
often called cobwebs. These are apt 
breaking the 
In some cases this derange- 
ment of the yarn will tip the cone 


to be 
yarn. 


responsible for 
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over, which eventually causes the end 
to break. If the package of yarn is 
not directly under the guide, the ex- 
cess tension due to dragging over the 
side of the package may be enough to 
cause the end to break. This is 
especially true where bottle bobbins 
are used. 
Fabric Too Narrow 

The second rayon and cotton fabric, 
illustrated in Fig. 2, is one with a 
rayon stripe. The manufacturer was 
troubled with having the fabric nar- 
rower than it should be. In order 
to have the rayon stripe stand out 
more prominently, this fabric was 
made with a plain stitch on the feed 
where the rayon was plated over the 
cotton. This was the cause of the 
tube being too narrow. Since the 
plain .stitch was not as elastic as the 
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Fig. 2. 








rib stitch, it held the tube to a nar- 
rower width than when a regular rib 
stitch was used throughout. The 
photograph of the face of the fabric 
shows how the rayon stripe. stands out 
quite conspicuously. The photograph 
of the back shows that the rayon does 
not come through to the back at all. 
It does show how every seventh course 
seems to be looser in stitch than the 
rest. This is due to holding one 
course of loops for the equivalent of 
two courses. On the face, the loops 
of this course are drawn much smaller 
than normal as is indicated by the 
course just above the rayon stripe. 
In the production of all-rayon un- 
derwear fabric, the fineness of the 
machine used and the closeness of 


adjustments necessary, add to the care 
needed in producing perfect fabrics. 
The luster of the fabrics and their 
semi-transparent nature make it pos- 














At Left, Face Showing Rayon Stripe; at Right, Back Showing No Rayon 
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ble to see variations and imperfec- 
tions which would pass unnoticed in 
any other fabrics. A_ series of 
troubles encountered with these fine 
cauge rayon underwear tubings are 
ustrated here to show some of the 
ings which serve to complicate the 
oduction of marketable merchandise. 


Adjustment of Stitch 


The first example of all-rayon un- 
derwear fabric shows a fabric with a 
irizontal band, about 3/32 in. wide, 
succeeded by a band about 5/32 in. 
wide. This seemed very peculiar un- 
til a close study showed that this 
was a 14-feed machine on which five 
adjacent feeds were all drawing a 
longer stitch than the others. This 
seemed so unusual that further study 
vas made regarding the size of the 
yarns. The feeling was that pos- 
sibly the yarn itself was responsible 
for the difference in stitch length. 


This study showed that the yarns 
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Fig. 5. One Course Banded Effect 


were very uniform and that this 
trouble could not result from faulty 
yarn. This was a place where greater 
should have been used in ad- 
justing the stitch at each feed. It is 
ot likely that several adjacent feeds 
will often all draw a similar stitch 
litferent than normal. Usually the 
teeds drawing short and long loops 
vill be so mixed that they will not 
give this type of banded fabric. Fig. 
3 illustrates this discussion. 


Fig. 4 


care 


- 


illustrates another type of 
uble. Small pin holes or bird’s 
are shown from both sides of 
fabric. It is quite apparent that 
‘se spots follow along one particular 
edle and at fairly regular intervals. 
ser observation will show that 
se spots occur every eight courses 
aid that they are tuck stitches. The 


C es 
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Pig. 3. 


first is clear enough. This trouble 
occurs on an eight-feed machine. The 
tuck stitch is the result of an im- 
properly pressed spring needle. The 
trouble may be with the needle, the 
presser, or the cam operating the 
presser. The most likely situation is 
that the needle itself or the barb is 
bent, and that at one feed the cam 
does not force the presser quite as far 
as at the others and so the stitch is 
not cast off. 


Narrow Horizontal Band 


Another type of horizontal band 
which is much more common is illus- 
trated at Fig. 5. This is a very nar- 
row horizontal band repeated at in- 
tervals of 3/16 in. This band is not 
very prominent in any case but varies 
from being unapparent to a noticeable 
effect, depending on the angle of light 
reflection and whatever happens to be 
back of the fabric. In this case, the 
trouble occurs because feed is 
drawing a tighter stitch or shorter 
loop than the other seven feeds. 


one 


A trouble with this appearance will 
not always be due to a different stitch. 
There are times when yarns of two 
sizes are knit together by ‘accident. 
One feed, using coarser or finer rayon 
than the others, will give about the 
same appearance as shown in Fig. 5. 
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Horizontal Bands 


While on first investigation this may 
seem to be a trouble due to a different 
stitch, closer study will show that in 
reality the varn of different diameter 
is largely responsible for any ditfer- 
ence in apparent stitch length. 
\nother trouble, giving much the 
same appearance, is the result of some 
difference in the absorption of dye- 
stuff by yarns used at different feeds. 
A difference in the age of two lots 
is Sometimes given as the reason for 


this difference in rayons. In other 
cases it is considered that there is 
sometimes a _ difference in lots of 


rayon which causes them to dye a 
slightly different shade. 

Trouble giving this particular ap- 
pearance causes a great deal of an- 
noyance because the machine adjust- 
ments must be so accurate to prevent 
uneven stitch and because, when due 
to other causes, the trouble may con- 
tinue for time without being 
detected. 


some 


Narrow Vertical Streaks 

Fig. 6 illustrates still another 
trouble encountered in knitting rayon 
underwear fabric. 
streak due to a line of 
From the illustra- 
tion it is clear that these fibers pro- 
ject along one wale at the right hand 


This is a very nar- 
row vertical 


projecting fibers. 





Fig. 4. Tuck Stitch Marks at One Feed (Face at Left; Back at Right) 
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side of the photograph. The most 
common cause of this is a defective 
needle, especially one with a bent barb. 
A roughened spot on the needle or 
sinker may similar 
trouble. This is a trouble which may 
not show except fabric is 
held in just the right position. The 
line of broken projecting fibers is not 
heavy enough to show under all con- 


also cause a 


when the 


ditions and so this fabric may be 
finished before this slight defect is 
found. Care in keeping the knitting 


machines and needles in the best con- 
dition possible is the best remedy. for 
this trouble. Of 
spection of the tubing as it is being 
knitted is another precautionary meas- 
ure which should also be used. 


course constant in- 


The samples illustrated in Figs. 4, 5 
and 6 all show to a greater or lesser 
extent general vertical streaks. These 
may be the result of uneven expand- 
they may be 
If, in the drying, the 
tube is not uniformly expanded, some 


ing when drying, or 


needle streaks. 
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Fig. 6. Narrow J ertical Streak 


places may be closer than others and 
give this trouble. Care in finishing 
should remedy this. If the needles on 
the machine are not well 
they may cause needle streaks, giving 
this effect. In this case the cloth is 
actually of different texture and it is 


lined up 


very unlikely that anything can be 


done to remedy the fabric. The 


arrows in Fig. 6 indicate places where 
the fabric is more 


open, showing 


different nature 


than that spoken of previously. 


needle streaks of a 

In the manufacture of rayon hosiery 
there are some difficulties of the nature 
common to all hosiery, such as getting 
the proper stitch adjustment to give 
the desired texture, the elimination of 
needle streaks, and the adjustment of 
produce plated 
In the production of fancy 


tension to perfect 


fabric. 
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hose, these problems are complicated 
because of the additional attachments 
and adjustments necessary. 


Holes in Fancy Hose 
One peculiar difficulty encountered 
in a fancy hose is illustrated in Fig. 7. 
The trouble in this case was that what 
appeared to be pertect stockings from 
the knitting machine had a series of 


holes, as shown, when finished. These 





Fig. 7. Broken Rayon in Fancy Hose 
holes were all in the rayon yarns, but 
otherwise they were scattered through- 
out the stocking. 

A study of the condition showed 
that one strand of rayon yarn was 
broken and the hole is a result of 
ravelling at either side of the break. 
The pattern in this stocking is pro 
duced by reverse plating, using bent 
needles to obtain the reverse plated 
\ study of the holes will show 
that each break comes at the point 


effect. 
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where there is a vertical stripe, that is, 
at a point where the needles are bent 
out of line. This leads to the follow- 
ing conclusion which, however, has 
not been positively proven: The rayon 
varn is guided in such a position that 
the bent needles split it under some 
conditions but with no regularity. 
Knough fibers are left to knit a loop 


and so the fabric seems perfect. When 


the stocking is wet out, and stretched 
on to the board, the wet yarn being 
weaker, and especially weak 
partly broken, gives way 


where 
with the 
strain of boarding. 


Texture Too Light 

The last illustration, Fig. 8, shows 
a common and troublesome hosiery 
detect. This “sleazy” or “rowey” ap- 
pearance causes the stocking to have 
short horizontal streaks when the light 
is reflected at certain angles. This is 
not peculiar to rayon because many 
silk stockings have this same trouble. 
It is not peculiar to either circular or 
fully fashioned stockings, but occurs 
in both. 

The trouble came into sight since 
the production ot chiffon hose started 
and occurs in the lighter weights of 
women’s hose, especially in the upper 
part of the leg. The basic trouble 
seems to be using a yarn that is really 
too fine for the machine. The texture 
of the fabric is such that there is not 
enough varn to fill out the fabric and 
one wale does not help to support an- 
other as in a normal fabric. 

In Fig. 8, it can be seen that the 
trouble occurs all over the photograph 
area, but that there is one vertical 
area at the left center which is worse 
than the rest. This exaggerated effect 
is doubtiess the result of needles not 
perfectly aligned. 

lhe suggestions for correcting this 
trouble are to oil or condition the 
yarns as uniformly as possible. Do 
not let the yarns stand any longer 
than necessary after winding, as this 
will give time for drying out, causing 
When 
do so as 
quickly as possible after the extract- 
ing. If the stockings have a chance 


uneven conditions in the yarn, 


boarding the stockings, 
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to dry out too much before boarding, 
this trouble may result. Sometimes 
the trouble can be partly eliminated 
by wetting out the stocking and im- 
mediately reboarding it. 


[Rayon Notes from Deisaial 


Special to TExTILE Wor.Lp 





The fashions for the fall are 
definitely in favor of rayon especially 
in the case of afternoon and evening 
frocks for which there is an increas- 
ing demand in imitation crepe-de- 
cotton and rayon, The 
latter is usually Celanese but in some 
cases, more particularly in the lighter 
shades, cuprammonium silk is being 
used. Velvets of rayon are also 
favored while in the lingerie depart- 
ments there is no indication of any 
failing in popularity of rayon goods. 
The hosiery section is also promising 
well and careful attention is being 
paid to the new point heel and to such 
novelties as colored heels to match the 
shoe. During the summer, rayon raf- 
fias for millinery were very popular 
and an attempt is being made _ to 
utilize rayon chenilles in the fall. The 
latter are made from hollow filament 
or Celta artificial silk. There is an 
increasing demand for rayon linings 
and furnishing fabrics. 

* * * 


chines of 


Some attention is being given here 
to the possibilities of utilising flax as 
a raw material for rayon. 
course no new 


This is of 
idea, but recent ex- 
periments have proved highly success- 
ful both in regard to the quality of the 
product and its economy. Consider- 
able prominence was given to the mat- 
ter following a recent visit to New 
Zealand by Sir Amos Nelson of Nel- 
son, Lanes. Sir Amos took consider- 
able interest in the effort of the 
Auckland (New Zealand) and Pro- 
vincial Flax Growers and Millowners 
Association in regard to this matter 
and a large sum of money has been 
set aside for research, In the latest 
edition of the Artificial Silk Hand- 
book just published in this country 
by Jn. Heywood Ltd. of Manchester, 
a special’ section is devoted to the 
possibilities of flax as a raw material 
for rayon. Copies of this handbook 


may be obtained through the pub- 
lishers of TrexTILE Wortp in New 
York. 


* * * 

The returns of imports of rayon 
into Japan in the year 1926 show a 
considerable difference when con- 
trasted with those in 1925. It will 
be noted that Italy forged ahead in 
this market but it is known that dur- 
ing the second half of the year, when 
the new Japanese duty had come into 
force and while the lira exchange was 
rapidly appreciating, the rate of export 
declined somewhat. During the early 
part of the present vear Italy’s send- 
ings to Japan have been on a limited 
scale. It may be said that in 1926 
the Japanese market became hopelessly 
overstocked with consequent loss to 
home producers and importers alike 
and for a period the market was bad. 
The latest information points to an 
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improvement but naturally as the 
home industry develops the possibi!i- 
ties of a large import trade will | 
come more and more limited. In the 
following table the position of 
various European countries is show 


EUROPEAN EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


From 1925 126 
ibs. Ibs 

PS: asd brawlee bls s 395,044 723,3 
I Bg Cosa Sous ight abe 137,115 1,022,: 

SORES 3. a wee be de 102,156 304.2 
NE la ves aes ; 83,439 348,58 
Switzerland Sceohk alone 80,671 384,1 
Holland ... eaten 24,848 347.0 
| er ree 9,245 82 ,2 

* * * 


The Board of Trade returns for tl 
month of August have now been pu! 


lished and are summarized as follow 





August, July, Aug 
1927 1927 

Imported yarn in Ibs 308,685 231,108 1s 
Imported yarn in & 44,215 
Exported yarn in Ibs 753,683 
Exported yarn in £ 156, 858 
Imports. manfrs. in £. sh: 84,404 28. 
Exports. manfrs. in £. 550, 986 490, O89 


It will be noted that the average 
ex-duty price of imports shows an i 
crease over July and also over las 
vear while the average value of e) 
ports is much lower than in 192( 
There is some concern over the in 
creased rate of imports of manufac 
tured goods and this is said to be due 
to the fact thaf the duty on made-up 
goods does not work out so heavily 
as in the case of yarn. As a conse 
quence foreign producers sell the yarn 
cheaply to manufacturers who are 
thus enabled to make it up and export 
to Britain. Most of the imported 
goods are of the novelty and fancy 
class, while exports consist to the ex- 
tent of 75% of cotton and rayon 
mixtures. 

* * * 

Exports of silk hosiery in the first 
eight months of the year totalled 
61,985 doz. pairs, while exports of 
rayon hose were 549,996 doz. pairs. 
In 1926 the figures were not given 
separately, but the total exports of 
silk and rayon hose were only 468,582 
doz. pairs. Exports of rayon hose in 
August 1927 were 100,021 doz. pairs 
while silk hose exports were 5,980 doz. 
pairs, 


Award General Contract for 
New Buildings at Amcelle 

Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., 
Amcelle, Md., has awarded a general 
contract to George F. Hazelwood, Cum- 
berland, Md., for three additional build- 
ings to be known as group No. 3, each 
three-story, estimated to cost $1,300,000, 
with equipment. 


Starts on Sixth Unit at Roanoke 


Viscose Corp., of Virginia, Roanoke, 
Va., has begun excavations for the erec- 
tion of the sixth unit at its Roanoke 
plant, for which a general contract has 
been let to the J. P. Pettyjohn Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. Superstructure is 
scheduled to begin within 30 days. 





Ceremony at Opening of 
Canadian Celanese Plant 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 9 drum- 
mondville; Que., Canada. The new plant 
of this company was formally opened by 
Premier L. A. Taschereau, of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, recently, at a special 
ceremony. Three buildings of the ten 
planned by the company, are in opera- 
tion. 
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Chicopee Plant at Gainesville, Ga., One of Outstanding 
Recent Textile Construction Jobs 


HE writer, through habit born 
of long journalistic experi- 
ence, has an antipathy for 
Nevertheless he 


is approaching a superlative when he 


superlatives. 


states that the new plant of the Chico- 
ee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., is one of the most perfect 
types of textile construction work he 
is seen in recent years. 

lhe prime factor in producing this 
result was the company’s subordina- 
tion of the price element. By this we 
Oo not mean that the management 
spent money recklessly, but that it did 
not allow the question of cost to pre- 
vent them from incorporating any 
feature which promised to make the 
plant a more efficient one for the 
manufacture of the product for which 
it was designed, namely, gauze and 
other material for surgical work. 

Our interest in this new plant was 
first aroused during a recent visit 
to the South. It seemed that 
nearly everyone we met asked us: 





No Expense Spared in Making It a Com- 
bination of All the Latest Developments 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


“Have you seen the Chicopee plant at 


Gainesville It’s a wonder.” Finally, 
we did see it—under the auspices of 
one of the staff of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
of Greenville, who were the engineers 
in charge ot the work. 
We have visited many a plant with 
engineer—but there was 


many an 
something about the attitude of our 
conductor in this case which par- 
ticularly engaged our attention. To 
him, it did not seem to be a routine 
job—but a “pet” which demanded 
reverence and understanding. Later 
we visited the Sirrine offices in Green- 
found the attitude. 
Apparently, everyone who had _ had 
anything to do with the Chicopee job 
seemed to have a personal interest in 
it and to regard it as one of the big 
accomplishments of the organization. 


ville and same 


Outstanding Features 


Probably the feature which made 


New Plant of Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia at Gainesville, Ga. 


the greatest impression upon. the 
writer was the fact that the inside 
walls of the 


building, which inei 


main manutacturing 


lentally is 934 it. 


t 
1Oong, ire il white enameled brick 
throughout the interior, lo many 
this may seem like a “stunt.” 
It did to the writer at first. But the 
more he thought about it, the more he 
was convinced that the economy in 


elimination of painting and in the 


prevention of accumulation of dirt 
and lint would “write off” the first 
cost sooner than might be expected. 
And, as “velvet,” 


morale which such working conditions 


there is improved 


must effect in the personnel. Prob- 
ably this expenditure would not be 
warranted in many textile 
producing the 
which 


types ot 
manufacture, but in 
particular product Chicopee 
makes, it is, in the writer’s opinion, a 
wise outlay. 

Another which 


feature impressed 





us was the extent to which all service 
] 


lines have 


been placed underground, 
and the ease with which these may be 
reached. Under the principal building 
there are two main tunnels and six 
cross tunnels; these carry all the main 


electrical conduits, all the power, 
water, steam, telephone, humidity and 


piping lines. Every electrical connee- 


tion is under the floor. 

Other outstanding features are the 
following: 

\ll equipment in the plant is indi- 
vidually driven. 

\ll window glass, with the excep- 
tion of the lowest panes, is the new 
actinic glass Hires- 


s 


developed — by 
Turner Co., Pittsburgh. 

For protection against fire, copper 
receptacles are placed at frequent in- 
tervals throughout the plant for fire 
buckets. In addition Pyrene extin- 
guishers are provided. 

Heating is provided by the ventura- 
fin unit heater, made by the Ameri- 

Detroit, steam being 


can Blow er ( *O.. 
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passed through a radiator and heated 
plant. 
course, are all 


air disseminated through the 
These 


er 


heaters, ot 
juipped with thermostatic control. 


To take care of the condensation of 


moisture, concrete sills have been pro- 
vided, with pipes to carry off the 
moisture, 

\ll sills and coping are of glazed 
terra cotta supplied by the Atlanta 
Terra Cotta Co. 

The flooring of the main building 


sr 


consists of a 3” 


pine sub-floor, a 1 
intermediate floor, and a maple top- 
floor. In those which are 
over the basement, however, the sub- 
floor is 5” All of the sub-floor- 
ing is treated with preservatives. 


sections 
deep. 


stair-towers 
“entrance 
towers,” which give access to the main 
building. These contain toilets and 
dressing rooms, etc., and yet are in- 
tegral parts, architecturally, of the 
building itself. 


The usual unsightly 


are replaced by so-called 


Particular paid to the 
selection of timbers for the construc- 
tion of the plant. There are 562 roof 
timbers in the main building alone, 
each 29 ft. long, 10” x 18’. 


care Was 


Chese 
are of long-leaf pine, select structural 
grade. The excellence of the timber 
supply from which these came may be 
gauged by the fact that out of the 
562, there was only one “cull.” 


The roofs of all the buildings of the 
plant are insulated with Celotex and 
5 ply built up asbestos roofing, sup 
plied by Johns-Manville Co 

All metal work in the plant is of 
coppet 

Details of Plant 
So much for some of the outstand 


ocated on a site 


ing features of the Chicopee job 
The plant itself is | 


Of 3,400 acres, This large acreage 
was bought in order that the company 
might 
supply The 


absolutely control its water 
drainage area of the 


supplying creek was purchased 


The buildings are oft faced brick 
mill. construction with glazed terra 
cotta decorations, the red and white 
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Interior View in the 


Main Building of the Chicopee Plant, 





Taken Before 


Machinery Was Installed 


giving an unusually attractive con- 
trasting Situated on a 
hill, the main building may be seen 
from most points in the surrounding 


country. 


appearance. 


he roof is supported by castiron 
columns, the center row being used as 
drain pipe or down spout for the rain 
water from the double monitor roof. 
Che roof system is of plank and tim 
ber of long leaf yellow pine treated 
with corrosive sublimate. 

The buildings comprise the main 
plant, 934x228 ft., 
a machine shop, 195 x 


manufacturing 
single-story ; 
104 ft.; a boiler house; and a five 
section, two-story warehouse 

One section of the latter is used as 
equipment of 
a No. 4 bale breaker, 


tandem, 


an opener room, the 
which includes 
feeders in 
and lattice 


saco Lowell Shops 


vertical opener, 


opener, all supplied by 


Cotton is conveyed trom this opener 


room, by tunnel, to the picker room in 








A Typical House in the Mill Village of the Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia. 


the northwest corner of the main 


building. 


The Main Building 


This structure comprises on one 
floor all operations from the picker 
room to the cloth room. The equip- 
ment in the former includes one 2- 
section Kitson roving waste machine; 
one Kitson card and _ picker waste 
cleaner; one 24’’ waste feeder; three 
40" Saco-Lowell two-beater breakers, 
and five 40’ Saco-Lowell finishers. 

From the picker room, which is 
partitioned off, the cotton goes to the 
carding department, the equipment 
ot which includes eighty 40-in. Saco- 
Lowell cards; 80 deliveries of first 
drawing and 80 of second drawing, 
all Saco-Lowell 
spindle slubbers, 


eight 72- 
114-spindle 
thirty-eight 176- 
spindle roving frames, all supplied by 
the Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


h in turn is par- 


make ; 
sixteen 
intermediates, and 


Phe spinning, whic 


Part of a Room in One of the Houses in the Chicopee Village, Showing the 
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titioned off from the ca: , 
equipment, comprises one hundred yj 
fifty 264-spindle frames supplied 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Subsequent machinery incl 
twelve 82-spindle No. 60 Unive 
winders; four Entwistle high s; 
warpers; and _ three Saco-Li 
slashers. 

The latter are set on a con 
base. All size mixing is done in 
basement and the size is pumped 
the slashers and back to the basen 
by a circulating system. One of 
main tunnels under the building 
paved so that size ingredients can 
trucked to the mixing kettles. 


The weaving department, pa: 
tioned from the spinning, compri-cs 
750 40-in. Draper automatic loo: 
and 250 42-in. Draper automa 
looms. All are individually driven | 
4 h. p. loom motors. 

The cloth room is located in 
southern end of the building. 


Machine Shop 


The machine shop, a_ one-sti 
building, 195 x 104 ft., has a partial 
basement used for storage and as a 
garage for the trucks, etc. The n 
chine shop proper has a creosote 
wood block floor. One end is pa: 
titioned off as a supply room. 


Power House 


The company purchases its powe! 
The boiler house, for generating heat 
ing and process steam, contains tw 
Brunswick-Rochelle Co. boilers, 250 
h. p. each. Two tanks, which hold 
sufficient oil—which is used as fuel 
for three months, are underground 
as is all the oil piping. 
water regulators are installed. The 
oil-burning equipment was supplied by 
the Todd Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co. A stack 100 ft. high, was erected 
by the Alphonse Custodus Construc 
tion Co. 


Copes feed 


Water Supply 


The creek which supplies water f 
the mill and village has been dammed 


Attractive Fire places Used 





di 
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s 


the 
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up and water goes from there through 
14-in. pipe to the filter system, being 
pumped out through an 8-in. pipe. 
he supply at present is 500 gallons 

‘r minute, but the company has 

vailable a potential supply of three 
times as much as that furnished from 
the one dam, 

There is a 500,000 gallon reservoir ; 
and in addition there are two tanks, 
one of 100,000 gallon capacity at the 
mill, and one of 150,000 gallon capac- 
itv in the village. 

The Roberts Filter Mig. Co. sup- 
plied the water purification equipment. 


The Mill Village 


It is difficult to decide which makes 
the greater impression on the visitor 
~—the mill itself or the village which 
the company has built for its em- 
ployes. 

The original plan for the commun- 
ity was prepared by E. S. Draper, of 
Charlotte, N. C., who then turned it 
over to the Sirrine organization for 
execution. 

The outstanding feature of the vil- 
lage is the fact that the 216 houses, 
through the exercise of great care in 
attention to details such as color of 
bricks, color of roof, type of porch, 
etc., are all individualistic. They give 
no impression of being built to a 
stereotyped plan. 

Their construction is of tapestry 
faced brick in different combinations. 
The lots are 75 x 150 ft. In each 
block there is a garage to accommo- 
date the residents of that block—and 
there is a telephone in one house on 
each block. 

All the electrical work from the 
mill to the village and in the village 
itself is underground. Concrete gut- 
ters and curbs have been installed 
throughout the community. All the 
streets are paved by the Finrock sys- 
tem, an “asphalt penetration method.” 
Cement sidewalks through the village, 
and up to the porch of each house, are 
provided. Attractive street lights 
have been installed. The curving 
nature of the streets adds to the beauty 
of the community. 

The houses themselves are provided 
with baths, kitchens and fireplaces— 
and are wired for electric ranges 
should the tenants desire them. The 
gutters and drainpipes of the homes 
are of copper. The roofs are of 
Johns-Manville asbestos shingles. A 
sample house was completely fur- 
nished by the company early in the 
development of the plant to serve as a 
guide for its employes who might wish 


to avail themselves of such sugges- 
tions. 
The plans include a community 


center, comprising an athletic field, 
stadium, church, school, stores, ete. 


Supplying Firms 

As stated previously, J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., were the en- 
gineers in charge of the Chicopee 
velopment, H. L. Hagerman of that 
mpany being assigned to supervise 

job. Fiske-Carter Construction 
Co., also of Greenville, acted as gen- 
eral contractors. Greenville (S. C.) 
Steel & Foundry Co. supplied the 


= 
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Water Filtering Plant at the Chicopee Mill 


structural steel, motor supports, etc. 
Huntington & Guerry, of Greenville, 
did the electric work. 

Henry Construction Co., Greenville. 
installed the storm sewers, sanitary 
sewers and water lines. 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., 
supplied the two water tanks. 


American Moistening Co. furnished 
the humidifiers and the piping, sprink- 
ling system, etc., was a Grinnell job. 

David Lupton’s Sons Co. supplied 
the steel sash. 

M. T. Grimes of the Gluck Mills is 
superintendent at the Chicopee plant. 


Cotton Consumption Astonishing 





John A. 


Todd _ Points 


Out 


W orld’s Ability to Digest Supply 


N view of the record abundance of 

raw cotton during the last season, 
“the really astonishing feature in the 
situation thus created has been the 
capacity shown by the world to digest 
such a supply,” states Professor John 
A. Todd, of Liverpool, England, in 
an analysis of “The World Outlook 
for American Cotton” just published 
by The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. 

World consumption of American 
cotton during the year ended July 31, 
as recently announced by the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation, was 
15,777,000 bales, or more than 2,- 
000,000 bales greater than the con- 
sumption during the preceding twelve 
months. 

“The elasticity of demand _ has 
proved greater than any one could 
have anticipated.” Todd 
writes, “and the growth of consump- 
tion has more than kept pace with the 
increase of supplies. 

“The world has not realized the 
extent of the arrears of potential con- 
sumption of cotton goods in the Old 
World as well as the New; and on 
that point it must be remembered that, 
in the Fast con- 
sumption is to some extent capable of 
accumulation. 

“In many parts of the East, cloth- 
ing is a luxury or a sign of prosperity 


Profess¢ or 


especially , cotton 


rather than a real necessity, and in 
many oriental countries the vast mil- 
lions of the population buy new cloth- 
ing only when they have special occas- 
ion and then when the occasion hap- 


pens to coincide with a period of 
prosperity and purchasing 
power. Their total expenditure on 
such goods is rather a certain amount 
of money than a fixed quantity of 
When prices are high they 
do without, and when prices fall their 


good 


LOK yds. 


purchases increase almost in propor- 
tion. 

“At the same time the abundance 
of the cotton supply came at a time 
when most of Europe was just 
emerging from the cloud of the post- 
war depression. In England the long 
period of organized short time which 
was first necessitated by the de- 
flation period of 1920 and had then to 
be continued through the three years 
of short supplies, would have been 
brought to an end earlier in 1926, but 
for the coal strike; but that also 
passed just in time to let England 
take full advantage of the abundant 
supplies of that year. . . . 

Could It Be Repeated? 

“The question remains whether this 
extraordinary power of absorbing 
cotton has been due to abnormal con 
ditions or whether such an achieve- 
ment could be repeated if the world’s 
supply could repeat the 
higure of 1920. 


enormous 


“Tt is, of course, certain that an- 
other crop of 18,000,000 bales, if such 
were possible, either this year or in 
the near future, would not pass into 
consumption at anything like present 
(say 20c a lb.) but on the 
other hand, in view of the experience 
of the past season there is no reason 


prices 
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why even such a supply should perma- 
nently reduce prices to levels so low 
as during the early part of last 
season, say below t2c That was 
largely due to the sudden change in 
the situation produced by early crop 
reports and the expectation that the 
crop would actually reach still higher 
figures. 

“It must be recalled that before the 
war the world’s consumption had been 
steadily increasing, except when short 
supplies made it impossible, and there 
is no reason why the same should not 
become the normal course of events 
again in the future. England’s con- 
sumption is still far behind pre-war 
but has recovered substantially since 
the end of the coal strike. The 
Continent last probably ex- 
ceeded pre-war consumption for the 
first time, but the United States and 
Asia have been far beyond pre-war 
figures for several years, and there is 
no reason why they should not con- 
tinue consuming on that scale 

“Had there been no war the world’s 
consumption of American cotton 
would by this time have exceeded 
20,000,000 bales annually, and a few 
years of steady supplies would soon 


season 


bring us to that figure again 

“But it may be asked, can the world 
consume increasing quantities of 
American cotton when so many other 
especially 
creasing their local supplies ? 


India, are in- 
On that 
point it may be stated quite definitely 
that America has nothing to fear vet 
from all these other supplies. The 
most that they can do so far is to 
compensate partially the extreme 
vagaries of the American crop. Thus 
India has increased her total by al 
most from 
figures, say to 6,000,000 bales, and of 
this quite one-third is of 7%” 


countries, 


50% pre-war average 
st iple 
or above, and reasonably capable of 
substitution for the lower grades of 
\merican cotton. 

“All the other new sources of sup 
ply, especially in the British Empire, 
are still comparatively small in 
quantity and do little more than to fill 
in odd corners in the world’s supplies, 
though in their 


certain directions 


good quality has enabled them to do 


that very usefully. But the future 
prospects of all these new cotton 
countries depend very largely on the 


price of American cotton.” 
Professor Todd made his analysis 
by request after completing a visit 
with friends and a series of lectures 
in southern States and an address at 
the Institute of Politics at Williams 
town, Mass. He is principal of The 
City School of Commerce, ot 
pool, and the author of 
books 


statistical studies of cotton 


Liver- 
several 
authoritative based on his 


Palmer Bros. Co. Outing 
Palmer 

members of their families from New 
London, Montville and _ Fitchville, 
Conn. were guests of the management 
at Camp Terrehegan, Gardner Lake, 
for an outing recently. 
senting the different town factories 
competed and the Fitchville 
testants were the winners. 


srothers Co. employes and 


Teams repre- 


con- 
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Unshrinkable Process 


Shrinking of Woolen 
Goods During Laundering 


Prevents 


. 


A treatment which is said to make 


woolen materials unshrinkable when 


they are subjected to the ordinary 


processes of washing woolen goods 


has been worked out by ior 4S. 
Massachusetts 


Patents have 


Ruby, formerly of the 
Institute of Pechnology 
been applied for, and the inventor is 
at present engaged in extensive ex 
perimentation on the possibilities of 
the process, as applied to all classes of 


woolen textiles 


When interviewed at his laboratory 
in Boston, Mass., Dr. Ruby explained 


that the process 1s applicable to eithet 


yarns or piece goods—to the latter 
preferably ince goods which have 
been proce sed lose both thei felting 


and shrinking properties, hence yarns 


so treated cannot be woven into goods 


which require fulling He stated that 
the proc may be used on mixed 
fabri and that the chemicals used 


are not deleterious to any textile fiber 


The proce 1 from the mill view 
point, entirely practical, requiring no 
pecial en lt cl ed that 
OO ID } ood mav be tre ted it a 
cost 1 S1.50, and that the operation 
requires but one to one and one-halt 
hou G,00ds t ted do not prove to 
be vi 1 | ible when ubiected to 
] ve tean t it the ent t cle 
VW have o ditheult, t ood he 
cause of resistance to shaping at the 
collar and shoulders Napped good 
are uid to | ne ot her sottness 
alter treatment, hence blanket ma 
terials, especially cotton-wool blankets 


fabric, one of which wa 
the other untre ited, showed that after 
ten washings the untreated sample had 
shrunk nearly 40% in length, while 
there was no appreciable shrinkage in 
the length of the 


treated sample 


Corresponding measurements ot 
widths showed 4.4% shrinkage on the 


untreated 


sample, as against no 
shrinkage on the treated piece. Tests 
on treated and untreated  cotton- 


worsted fabric showed that after ten 
launderings the piece had 
in length and 
less than 1% in width, while the un 


treated 
shrunk slightly over 2% 


treated piece had shrunk over 50% in 


length and 35% in width 


Chicopee Makes Arrangement 
with City Schools 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—As the Chico 
pee Mfg. Corp. will be unable to erect 
its school building in time for use 
of the school children for the coming 
made 
Education to 
children who will 


year, arrangements are being 
by the city Board of 
care for all of the 
enter the 
The children are 
from 
noon and 


schools from Chicopee. 
to be transported 
aiter 


returned in the Chicopee 


Chicopee morning and 


buses The corporation will pay 


the regular non-resident monthly 


tuition fee 
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Officers of the school state that never 
in their experience have they found 
such a large number of requests from 
textile manufacturers in all parts of 
the country for trained men with a 
season Sept. 21 with a large registra- comprehensive knowledge of the 
tion in the day classes. The school business: such as are turned out by 
education in all the textile schools. 


textile industry, While the student body is now 
courses including regular textile and limited to a smaller number of 
chemistry, printing, of students than attended clases during 
three which the the war period demand for graduates 
diploma is awarded, and two [ manufacturers has _ increased 
greatly during the intervening years. 
Students of the day school come from 
all parts of the world some of them 


Phila. Textile 
44th Season 
Philadelphia Textile School of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art opened its forty-fourth 


School Opens 


gives a_ technical 


branches of the 


dyeing and 
years each, for 
year from 
courses in cottons, woolens, worsteds, 
silks, jacquard design, and dyeing, for 
awarded 


which the certificate is 





KNITTED OUTERWEAR AT ATLANTIC CITY 





The National Knitted Outerwear Float at the Recent 
of Bathing Beauties. 


itlantic City, N. J., pageant 





Twin Arts Studio 


Winners of First Prize in Five Classes for Knitted Bathing Suits at Recent Atlantic 
City Pageant, from Left to Right: 

First award for most distinctive and original swimming suit to Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis. 

First award for the best speed model swimming suit went to the Bergman Knitting 
Vills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First award for the most attractive ribstitch swimming suit was made to the Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 

First award for the swimming suit representing the finest workmanship and quality 
throughout with regard to materials, manufacture, design and _ practicability, 
went to Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 

First award for the most attractive jersey swimming suit went to D. Nusbaum & Co., 


Brooklvn, N.Y. 
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having had practical experience w ile 
others come direct from colleg: 
schools the former having been 
largely represented in recent year 
There have been no changes 1 
in the teaching staff of the sx 
from last year which is headed }y 
Director E. W. France and Assis 
Director Bradley C. Algeo, 
twenty professors; assistant profess.rs 
and instructors, most of whom have 
been associated with the Philadelp)::a 
Textile School for a long term 
years, to render the best service 
curable to the student body. 


Bradford-Durfee School Opens 
for New Term 

FALL River, Mass.—The Bradti 
Durfee Textile school opened Monday 
with one of the best enrollments 
years and same faculty as last ye 
with the addition of Sidney Spring 
who will be assistant instructor in 
chemistry and dyeing departme 
Forty new students had enrolled vy 
the opening day and several others are 
expected to enroll during the next t 
weeks, 

Enrollment for the evening classes 
which open Monday evening is good 


ind promises to equal that o 


f 
be ce miducte 
} 
i 


veal rhe classes will 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and |! 
day evenings, the same as last year 


Principal Henry W. Nichols st 


that in nearly every instance the 
graduates of last year are located 


successfully working out the theories 


learned at the school. 


New Bedford Textile School 


Opens 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The New 
Bedford Textile School opened its 
fall term last week with 21 new 


pupils enrolled. A number who had 
entered the classes who failed to re 
port Monday are expected to be added 
at a later date. The total day enroll 
ment of the school numbers 70, which 
is about the average for recent years 
The enrollment for evening classes 
was held Sept. 22 and Sept. 23, and 
started 


the evening classes will be 


Sept. 26. 
Sumter County Cotton Farmers 
Hold Mass Meeting 

Sumter, S. C.—At a mass meeting 
of the farmers of Sumter county held 
here last week, it was decided to buy 
all fertilizers packed in cotton bags 

The farmers also agreed to pay not 
more than 60 cents per 100 Ibs. for 
picking cotton. Last year cotton pick- 
ing prices became somewhat demoral- 
ized, prices ranging from 50 cents to 
$1.25 per 100 lbs., and in order to 
forestall such a condition this vear, 
the farmers agreed on a 
price. 


maximum 


New Course at Textile School 

\ class in free-hand drawing and 
applied art of all kinds will be con- 
ducted at the Textile Evening Trade 
School, 124 West 30th St., New 
York, every Monday and Wednesda 
evenings from 7 until 9, beginning 
Sept. 19, 1927. Edwin F. 
instructor. 


Beemer | 
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Plans Completed for Eleventh Exposition of Chemical 
Industries Next Week 





Program of Various Events and 


List of Exhibitors, with Floor Plans 
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Government Drops Price Forecast 


WORLD 





Jardine Acts to Avoid Repetition 
of Recent Unparalleled Reaction 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
NSTRUCTIONS have been issued 
by W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 

Agriculture, prohibiting issuance in 
the future of any statements by the 
Department of Agriculture which 
indicate trends of cotton. In 
other words, a mimeographed bulletin 
entitled “The Price Situation” which 
has been monthly during the 
last two years to economists in the 
extension service of the Department 
will cease publication. Copies of the 
bulletin were obtainable by the 
newspaper bureaus and correspondents 
in Washington who were sufficiently 
interested to go and get them. The 
bulletin has generally been regarded, 
however, as a casual and rather trite 
statement of the situation, with little 
or no news value. Portions of it have 
been used by business newspapers, 
but the press associations have ignored 
it entirely. 

That such a statement as appeared 
in the bulletin could upset the market 
to the extent that it did on Sept. 15 
would be regarded as incredible if it 
had not happened. Many long-time 
forecasts of the price trend have ap- 
peared in the bulletin from month to 
month that did not cause a ripple of 
interest, if indeed they were read, 
and the untoward effect of last week's 
statement can only be explained by 
the fact that its publication came at 
a period when the market was ready to 
topple at a touch. An excerpt from a 
routine bulletin was sufficient to pre- 
cipitate the crash. 

“As was indicated in last month’s 
report,” the statement read, “should 
the present estimate of production be 
realized and past relationships between 


price 


issued 


also 


“DO YOU 


supply and price prevail, 
that prices will 
few months.” 

Secretary Jardine issued the follow- 
ing statement on Sept. 16: 

“The statement on the price situa- 
tion for cotton which received unusual 
attention in the cotton markets yester- 
day was based upon statistics repre- 
senting production, world _ stocks, 
consumption and the usual relation of 
the prospective supply to price. It 
was not a_ special price forecast. 
Similar statements on the price situa- 
tion for the major farm commodities 
have been prepared monthly for two 
years by the department for the aid 
of farmers in planning their market- 
ing and production programs. 

“The fundamental factors affecting 
the cotton situation, as outlined in the 
September report, were recognized a 
month ago when the department noted 
the same general conditions and made 
a similar statement of the probable 
trend of prices. The widespread 
quotation of a part of the statement, 
in my opinion, has unduly disturbed 
the speculative markets. There have 
been no important developments since 
the issuance of a similar statement a 
month ago except the last cotton crop 
estimate which placed cotton in a more 
favorable position, and which it still 
occupies so far as the department is 
informed. 

“I feel that the statement has had 
an undue effect on the market; never- 
theless, I have issued instructions dis- 


it is likely 
decline in the next 


continuing for the future similar 
statements for cotton which indicate 
price trends.” 

Under the circumstances described, 


the break in the market Sept. 
15 naturally caused great commotion 
in Washington. The regular cabinet 
meeting on the following day lasted 
for two hours, the longest on record 


KNOW ?” 


ow did one woolen-mill superintendent obtain a_ greatly 
H lid l ll suyz tendent obt atl 


improved finish by 
construction ? 


making a 


few simple changes in cloth 


What are five different ways of threading a machine used for 
dyeing cotton goods in the sizing bath? 


Where is the focal point of the chemical world next week? 


In which direction is the latest change in price of full-fashioned 


silk hosiery? 


Why are four different grades of evenness of Grand XX silk 


supplied by the raw-silk reelers? 


What cotton mill has its interior walls finished in enamelled 


brick? 


What test can be conducted to show the amount of scroop 
which has been applied to silk fabrics of low grade? 


How can you determine the best dimensions of a tub in which 
to dye any given lot of rayon yarn? 


What Government report is blamed for last week's break in 


cotton, and with what result? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions 


you will find them in articles 


in this issue. 
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since Mr. Coolidge has been in o! ce. 
A conference between the Pres 
and Secretary Jardine followed. A 
statement was made on the Preside ¢’s 
behalf that he considered it “ra: er 
hazardous” for a Government ag 

to predict the probable trend of p 

of any commodity. There were 
tests from southern congressmen . 
from Rep. Aswell of Louisiana, bi og 
accompanied by another from ie 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
demning “any pronouncements w! 
may be considered as a governme 
opinion on the future price of cott 
Congress may take up the matter 

it convenes in December. The 
partment of Agriculture now 4s 
statutory authority to ‘assemble 
interpret” data with respect to crops. 
It is possible that Congress will lea, 
nothing to the discretion of the | 
partment in the future. 

Hereafter the “weevil” reports 
the Bureau of Entomology will not 
be issued separately but will be turned 
over to the Crop Reporting Board jor 
use in making up its monthly reports. 
Instructions to this effect were issued 
by Secretary Jardine upon receipt of 
protests from Representative Aswell 
of Louisiana, and Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi, prior to issuance of the bulletin 
on the price trend. 


o 


o 


T. A. Division to Meet 


Eastern Carolina Session at Raleigh 


Next Friday 


The Eastern Carolina Division ot 
the Southern Textile Association will 
hold its fall meeting at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., in con- 
junction with the Textile Department, 
Friday, Sept. 30. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 10 A. M. Friday morning with 
Chairman T. W. Mullen presiding 

The meeting will open with a short 
address by Dr. Brooks, president, 
North Carolina State College, aite: 
which the following discussion will 
take place: 

General discussion of the 
limits for use, of Eastern Carolina « 
ton with 34 to % in. staple. Also dis 
cussion of the characteristics of Eastern 
Carolina cotton grown in different locali 
ties. 

How fine a warp yarn can be econon 
ically spun from this cotton? 

How fine a filling yarn can 
economically spun from this cotton? 

How fine a hosiery yarn can 
economically spun from this cotton? 

Discuss the settings, speeds, etc., of t! 
machines in all processes from |! 
breaker through spinning frame. 

Discuss the question of 
this cotton. 

A good attendance at this meeting 
expected. 


uses, and 


The Delesie (Pa.) Silk Co. 
move its plant from Dalmatia, Pa 
Hickory, 
subscribed by Hickory people. A 
amount in machinery and equipment 
be furnished by the 
Hickory Chamber of 
week conducting a campaign to se 
subscriptions for the stock asked. 
company proposes to employ 200 
ple and will manufacture silk yarn 


company. 


waste from 


provided $100,000 in stock 1s 
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in business has been decidedly backward. 
This is notably true of the steel and auto- 
mobile industries, but the remark applies to some 
extent to the textile trades, the wide changes in 
prices of cotton and silk making it difficult to 


Di: = to date the anticipated fall recovery 


determine buying policies. Certainly no boom 
seems at all probable. It is evident that produc- 
tion in most industries has not receded sufficiently 
to cause any shortage and a rush to buy ahead. 
Ordinarily, booms, or periods of rapid expansion 
in business, follow periods in which production 
has been sharply curtailed and inventories greatly 
reduced. 

Moreover, commodity prices, while advancing 
on the average, are still quite irregular and the 
recent sharp declines in cotton and wheat, to- 
gether with the weakness in such basic commodi- 
ties as pig iron and coal, do not yet give the im- 
pression of an inflationary advance in the 
commodity price level. 


Moderate Expansion in Business 
Forecast 

Nevertheless, the outlook continues favorable to 
a moderate expansion in business before the year 
is over. Perhaps the most notable symptom tend- 
ing to this conclusion is the very sharp gain in 
retail trade that occurred last month. It may be 
said that retail trade in August was approxi- 
mately 10% greater than a year ago and that the 
recovery from July was unusually sharp, includ- 
ing large gains in mail order and chain store 
sales and a good sized recovery in department 
store trade. 

Other notable points are the fact that 
building activity, while a little under a year ago, 
is very well sustained and is likely to continue 
so, since funds are so abundant and cheap. Fur- 
thermore, the advance in commodity prices is 
significant. Not only have average commodity 
prices advanced something like 3% during the last 
two months, but a majority of the commodities 
included in the averages have risen. The decline 
in commodity prices in the leading European 
countries appears to have been definitely checked 
for the present, and, as that decline has been an 
important factor in causing lower levels in this 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—W iit: Dry haa Sales— 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922~26 Average = 100; 
Reserve Board) Dep’t Store Sales-—-Adjusted for seasonal variation and 
trend; (Federal Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufac- 
tures (Estimated)—Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk 
Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation and price levels 
(N. Y. University, Bureau of Business Research). 








TEXTILE WORLD 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Textile Manufacturers Should Share in General 
Recovery of Business, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 


country during the last year or so, the change 
makes an advance here more probable. 

Finally, our P-V Line, one of the most reliable 
general barometers of business, rose sharply last 
month and has nearly come up fo its normal level. 
Theoretically, when this line crosses normal busi- 
ness recovery may be expected. It does not seem 
probable that anything approaching an inflationary 


‘Teatile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Business appears to be dragging 
bottom on this year’s recession and will 
probably begin to recover soon. In this 
recovery, the textile manufacturers will 
share. Both cotton and wool mill secu- 
rities deserve to sell higher on the basis 
of earnings. 

2. The cotton industry, however, is 
being hurt by the relatively high price 
of the raw material, while the back- 
ward silk industry is in a position to 
benefit by low prices. 














boom is in prospect, and, indeed, it may be that 
the anticipated recovery in business will not be 
prolonged, but a majority of the business barome- 
ters show a favorable reading. 


Total Sales of Textile Manufacturers 
Will Probably Expand 

The outstanding feature of the general textile 

barometer is the sharp rise in department store 

sales in August. Considering the season, such 

sales registered one of the largest advances on 
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with other fibers. 
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record for any single month. In judging this ad- 
vance, some allowance must be made for the fact 
that August had only 4 Sundays, leaving 27 
working days, or one more than a year ago, which 
might explain an increase of nearly 4%; but the 
actual increase in the sales of 566 department 
stores as reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
was about 7% over August, 1926. 

This brings our adjusted index up to 105.2, or 
5.2% above estimated normal. It means that for 
the first time this year such sales have risen out 
of a sub-normal position. Even after making de- 
ductions to allow for normal growth, they are as 
high as the high level of last September. It is 
true that in the past such sharp increases have 
usually been followed by declines, but this is not 
necessarily the case and all we know is that a 
very good volume of department store sales has 
developed, in which textiles bulk large. 

At this writing wholesale dry goods sales are 
not known beyond July. In that month, they did 
not make an impressive showing, merely holding 
about steady. They were a trifle over June but 
less so than usual. This is partly explainable by 
the relatively small number of working days in 
July. Our adjusted index is only 90.5% of the 
1922-26 average against 91.7 in June and 94.2 a 
year ago. It seems ooulalilie that August figures 
for wholesale drygoods will show a good sized 
increase. New York wholesale sales of silk were 
up sharply and about 9% greater than a year ago. 
The sales of New York cotton jobbers and com- 
mission houses also increased, though perhaps 
not as much as usual for the season. 

In any case both indexes of sales continue above 
our index of the value of textiles produced. We 
estimate that the total activity in the production 
of silk, wool, and cotton textiles declined slightly 
in July, an increase in silk machinery activity 
being offset by lower levels in the case of wool 
and cotton. In each case, the figures are adjusted 
to eliminate the usual seasonal changes for the 
month. While the average of textile prices is 
higher, the decline in silk prices retarded the rise, 
so that average prices are not up enough to offset 
the decline in production and, therefore, the total 
value of textiles produced is lower. 

We think that the trend of the value of the 


Ya stesoe at 


Fig. 2. TEXTILE PRICE LEV ELS—The chart shows how the chief textile 

fibers compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) 
The 100 line = average of all commodity prices, and 
fibers are normally priced when near the general level. The several fiber 
price curves are related to the general price level and so placed that 
normally they should be close together. For example, at the middle of 
1924 cotton was too high, in comparison with both the general level and 
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textile output is upward and that both it and 
wholesale dry goods sales will rise toward the 
higher level of retail sales as reflected in depart- 
ment store business (see | ig. 1). There is a 
possibility of stepping up the manufacture of tex- 
tiles too rapidly, thus preventing an adequate ad- 
But if the manufacturers 
proceed cautiously and recognize the 
} 


vance in textile prices. 
will only 
limits of the markets, the total value of goods 
produced and sold will rise to higher levels and 
will allow better profits to the average manufac- 
turer during the last quarter of the year than in 
any quarter since the last of 1925. 


Significant Price 


Changes in Textile 
Levels 

Last month brought interesting developments in 

the prices of textile raw materials. 

to the 


Cotton rose 
highest point since October, 1925, when 
considered in relation to the general price level, 
and was the highest since July, 1925, in compari- 
The August 
f raw silk prices fell to the lowest point 


son with the other textile materials. 
average O 
since June, 1924, not only considered by itself, 
but also in comparison with the general commod- 
j Wool, failed 


ity price average though higher, 
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As a result, cotton has become the dearest tex- 
tile material, with wool next, and silk extraor- 
dinarily cheap. We repeat the opinion that these 
variations tend to affect the market position of 
the textile materials sooner or later and _ that, 
therefore, it is only a question of time when cot- 
ton must sell lower and silk higher. Wool prices 


seem to be “about right” for the present. 


(These statements are made on the assumption 
that no great upward trend in commodity prices 
in general will occur. Should the abundant sup- 
plies of money and credit which have been caus- 
ing inflation in the stock market, cause commodity 
prices to advance and start a period of forward 
buying and accumulation of inventories, the state- 
ment would have to be modified. Such a develop- 
ment, however, is “possible but not probable.” 
Supplies of commodities, even including cotton, 
are too abundant to cause buyers to worry and the 
industrial plant is so expanded that no one fears 
a shortage or delayed deliveries. ) 


Earnings Show Improvement 


The earnings of cotton and wool manufactur- 
ers both show signs of improvement and appear 
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after making allowance for the usual lag betw cen 
purchase of cotton and mill consumption. (pn 
the latter basis, which is most significant as to 
current profits, the margins are the highest in 
several years and well above a level required ‘or 
profits. On the replacement basis the mar, ns 
are still inadequate, average textile prices not }).y- 
ing kept pace with the advance in raw co 
Now, however, that cotton is lower (about 2iIc at 
this writing) it seems probable that the gains in 
the manufacturers’ margins will be maintained 
and, in view of the large volume of production, 
we estimate that net earnings will continue 
around the highest level in the last few years, 
This should justify higher prices for mill stoc! 
Both New Bedford and southern mill stocks 
showed a slight setback last month, which is as 
forecast. 

Like cotton, wool margins have increased and 
are on a profitable basis. What wool manu 
turers need now is a greater volume of busin 
As it appears that sales of wool cloth are showing 
gradual improvement, the net earnings of the 
mills should gain and we think that they are 
likely to be so much above the low levels of 1924- 





average of the vear when 


ther commodities 


to gain in the proportion to the general level of 
nodity prices and thus continues 


comp ired 


about the ities of the average manufacturer. 


with the 


to justify moderately higher prices for the secur- 


cotton manufacturers’ margins gained considera- 


In August, 


ers Was 37 


bly, whether figured on a replacement basis or ago. 


Cos 


1926 that the securities based on them should 
gradually work higher. [ 


The August average of 


two common stocks of typical wool manufactur- 
.Q against 36.7 in July and 48.6 a year 





*'Truth-in-Fabrie” Bill 


Capper to Reintroduce It, with 
Some Changes 

\\ HINGTON, D, ( LEXTILI 
Wor » | id ed by 7 1 
\ { \ ( ( I. il t ¢ i] 
reintrodt ( ruth-in ) b 
it -< t Ol e next Con 
ore n Decemlx bu t he intend 
to il ( inve 1 ts pre i 
S10 

|! do intend to reintroduce this 
measure wrote TrexTi_eE Wortp’s 


Washington correspondent under date 
14 “There will be some 
changes in it, but I cannot say at this 
time just what they will be.” 

apper bill was from 
the Senate ( 


reported 


omnittee on Interstate 


Commerce on March 9, 1926, but that 
was as tar as it got in the Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the 6oth Con 


| during the short session last 
spring it received no attention what- 
evel he bill provides that mixed 
woolen goods shall be held to be mis- 
branded unless the label states “‘the 
minimum proportion or percentage by 
weight of the virgin wool, if any, and 
the maximum proportion or percent- 
age by weight of each material other 
than virgin wool contained in such 
mixed woolen goods.” A committee 
amendment added the following: “Ex 
cept that in the case of cotton warp 
fabrics the warp of which is entirely 
of cotton and the woof of which is 
entirely of wool, it shall be sufficient 
to designate the contents as cotton 
warp and wool woof.” 

In the House the Merritt misbrand- 
ing bill December, 
1925, by the Committee on Interstate 


was adopted in 


and Foreign Commerce as a substitute 
for the Capper bill. 
taken by the 


No action was 
House on the Merritt 
bill, which would provide merely that 
all kinds of merchandise, if branded 
or labelled, must be accurately and 
truthfully described. 


lhe probability is that Senator Cap- 
pel will incorporate the Senate Com- 
mittee’s amendment in the bill when 
introduced in December. It is prac- 
tically certain that any changes which 
be to modify 


the stringent provisions of the origina 


he makes in the bill will 
draft, in the hope that such a course 
will temper the opposition which this 
measure always has met in previous 
vears. There is little prospect now 
that Congress will seriously consider 
misbranding legislation next session. 


Carpet Institute Investigates 


Statistical Information on Produc- 
tion and Distribution 

The Institute of Carpet Manufac- 

America, Inc., is at present 

statistical in- 

the industry’s 


turers of 
engaged in 
formation relative to 
resources as well as its potential out- 
lets. Effective purchasing income, 
population trends, building construc- 
economic improvement 


gathering 


tion and the 
of populations by geographic sections 
are the objectives of comprehensive 
surveys already well under way. 

Findings of the Institute in these 
varied fields will be placed at the dis- 
posal of retailers of carpet and rug 
products. While the domestic market 
is the first consideration of the organ- 
ization, it is looking with care to 
foreign fields where important oppor- 
tunities for expansion lie. 

The Institute was recently organ- 
ized for the purpose of providing the 
industry with basic data relative to 
its productive facilities and distribu- 
tive possibilities. Irving S. Paull, 
first chief of the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is president. 

St. Lawrence Utilities Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., has plans under way for 
erection of a power plant and develop- 
ment of 2,000 additional horse power on 
the Oswegatchie River, a few miles 
south of this city. 


Meet With 
Conference Held at 
Headquarters 
A joint meeting was held in the of- 
fice of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., Friday of last week by represen- 
tatives of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
and the American Cotton 
Exchange. 


Growers 


Institute 


Growers 


C, O. Moser, president and general 
manager, and U. B. Blalock, J. E. 
Conwell, C. G. Henry, S. L. Morley, 
A. Northington and J. T. Orr, from 
the Exchange, together with Walker - 
D. Hines, president, and Robert 
Amory, John H. Holt, W. S. Pepper- 
ell, E. C. Dwelle, J. C. Evins and 
George S. Harris, from the Institute, 
were present. 

A general discussion of matters in 
common between the growers ‘and 
manufacturers took place. As a result 
of the meeting the two organizations 
will work in close cooperation in the 
development of new uses and the ex- 
tension of existing markets for cotton 
and cotton products, and studies will 
be undertaken with a view to encour- 
aging the elimination of wasteful 
methods and the growing of an ade- 
quate supply of better quality cotton. 

It is anticipated that similar con- 
ferences will be held from time to 
time. —_—_— 
To Standardize 
Fabrics 

Fewer and simpler specifications for 
cotton fabrics used in the aeronautical 
branches of the Army and Navy are 
foreseen by E. C. Morse, in charge of 
the New Uses Section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., who recently 
returned from a conference in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The Army and Navy and the cot- 
ton textile industry were represented 
at this conference which was called 
for the purpose of discussing methods 
by which aeronautical fabrics might 
be standardized on a basis acceptable 


Aeronautical 


to the Government and_ practicable 
from a manufacturing standpoint. 

“It was clear from this meeting,” 
said Mr. Morse, “that representatives 
of the Army and Navy and the cotton 
textile industry are unanimous in their 
desire to standardize these fabrics as 
With the pros 


still larger requirements as 


simply as possible. 
pect of 
these branches of the service respond 
to the rapid development in aviation, 
Government representatives were re- 
ceptive to the recommendations which 
were made in behalf of the industry. 
It was evident that they desire to as- 
sist fully in American 
aeronautical American 
grown cotton.” 


developing 
fabrics from 


To Test Flexibility Clause in 
Tariff 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Tariff 
Commission again will recommend to 
Congress, when it submits its annual 
report next December, the revision of 
Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Experience has demonstrated to a 
majority of the Commission that the 
flexible tariff provision, while it may 
be sound in theory, is rendered un- 
workable because of the practical im- 
possibility of obtaining foreign pro- 
duction costs necessary to a compari- 
son of domestic and foreign costs, 
upon which, under the law, changes 
in rates of duty must be predicated 

Alfred P. Dennis, vice-chairman of 
the Commission, returned from a tour 
of European countries 
declaring that the American 
is regarded with disfavor there, prim 
arily because of the attempts made by 
obtain 


recently, 


the Commission’s agents to 
cost data on competitive products 
There is no prospect of any tariff 
legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress and in the meantime the con- 
stitutionality of Section 315 probably 
will be determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A test 
case now is pending before the court. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 
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Should Stick to Facts 
\ HILE it is the height of absurdity to 


blame the Bureau of Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture for the recent 
speculative decline of approximately four cents 
in the price of cotton futures, the storm of 
criticism aroused by the Government’s bearish 
cotton prediction will perform an important 
service for legitimate business if it is finally 
efiective in eliminating all efforts by Govern- 
ment departments to analyze statistics and fore- 
cast price and business trends. 

The bulletin in which the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics predicted of cotton that “it is likely 
that prices will decline in the next few months,” 
is one that has been published for several 
years and has never created a ripple of excite- 
ment heretofore. Bear speculators in cotton 
needed something that would prove immedi- 
ately effective in attracting public attention to 
the oversold condition of the market and they 
found it made to order in this Government 
forecast. This forecast was no more credible 
and much less bearish than many private fore- 
casts, but because it carried the Government 
stamp of authority it greased the skids of a 
top-heavy and technically weak market. 

At their best, forecasts of business or of 
commodity and security trends can be merely 
the expression of expert opinion and when 
their source is private their credibility de- 
pends on the percentage of accuracy of prior 
performance. For some unaccountable reason, 
however, a public that damns the Government 
for practically everything else seems ready. to 
accept at face value its business and price fore- 
casts. Therefore, it behooves the Government 
to confine its efforts to fact finding and _ re- 
porting and leave the analysis and forecasting 
based thereon to private sources. 


* * * 


Developing Key Men 

| AST week the metropolitan dailies carried 

list of policy holders whose life insur- 
ance aggregates a million dollars or over. It 
is interesting to note the number of moving 
picture artists and producers, both male and 
female, and others, including the famous Babe 
Ruth, who are constantly in the public eye, 
whose demise would be considered a public 
fatality. In the list only one textile manufac- 
turer’s name appears, but we do not deduce 
from this that the textile producer is a less 
useful member of the community or of the 
business with which he is connected than some 
of those whose names indicate their earning 
capacity. 

Such data might easily raise the question as 
to whether enough consideration is being given 
throughout the textile industry to key men in 
the mills of this country. In certain other 
industries, provision is frequently made where- 
by those who are invaluable to the corporation 
are tied up to it in a way which will preclude 
any possibility of tempting offers from com- 


petitors being considered. Their lives may be 
insured, they may be sold stock at a favorable 
price, or they may be even given stock or an 
os in the business which they are helping 

» build up so that they will consider them- 
se as much interested in the prosperity of 
the organization as the chief executive. 

Many textile manufacturers have developed 
with the cooperation of insurance companies a 
form of group insurance which applies to em- 
ployes, but what we have in mind is something 
different and means more to the individual 
whom it is designed to interest intimately and 
permanently in the business. Too many super- 
intendents and manufacturing executives in 
the textile industry today regard themselves 
merely as cogs in a wheel. Naturally their 
best efforts and initiative are dulled. Might 
this situation not be altered and a new spirit 
engendered if the valuable employe were made 
to feel that something more depended upon his 
efforts than the mere receipt of the pay en- 
velope at stated periods? 

In these days of stern competition coopera- 
tion to increase efficiency, lower costs and 
develop latent talent is a most valuable asset. 
Too many one-man propositions are to be 
found throughout the industry. 


Development 












THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Market: ‘The break in raw cotton 
last week and its subsequent fluctuations 
have unsettled the views of buyers and sell- 
ers of goods. There is hesitancy and trade 
this week was quieter. Grav goods eased off 
fractionally started by offerings by second 
hands. Finished goods firm. Denims sold 
up quickly at 19¢ for 2.20s, deliveries in last 
quarter. Cotton yarns decline and market is 
unsatisfactory. 

Wool Market: Following first rush of 
orders for spring men’s wear sellers find 
repetition of problems of past seasons due 
to insufficient orders. Clothiers want 
fancies in great variety and cannot commit 
themselves to great vardage far ahead of 
actual distribution. Merchants hopeful of 
improvement, with wool firm and clothing 
outlook bright. Women’s wear factors 
argue September openings too early for 
spring fancies. Outerwear mixture yarns 
active. No general yarn buying for men’s 
wear. Yarn prices steady. 

Knit Goods: Reduction in price of full 
full fashioned hosiery by Berkshire the 
feature. Others may follow as raw silk 1 
still weak. Keener competition foreseen in 
full fashioned field as productive capacity 
increases. Underwear men look forward to 
new heavy weight season and believe delay 
is best. No revision of spring prices ex 
pected because of cotton break. 

Silk Market: Finished fabrics slack off, 
with cutters and retailers placing only mini- 
mum orders. Satins taken in fair volume, 
but other crepes are dull. Velvets, which 
affect only few silk mills, continue to absorb 
attention of cutters and others. Velvets re- 
main strong with quantities coming through 
insufficient. Raw silk shows weaker trend 
again. 



























of those who can carry on should the one at 
the helm be suddenly eliminated is a matter 
which should receive the earnest consideration 
of textile executives. There would seem to be 
no surer way of meeting such contingencies 
than by providing liberal reward of a tangible 
nature for those who deserve it. 


* * * 

What a Dollar Will Buy 
_— purchasing value of the dollar, as 

measured by living costs such as 
are encountered by the-American wage earner 
and all other persons of moderate means, 
which includes the bulk of the population, has 
increased nearly 6% since December, 1925, 
and today stands at the highest point since 
July, 1924, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The dollar now, on 
the basis of living costs in July, the Board 
says, is worth 61.7¢ as compared with the pre- 
war (1914) dollar. It was iowest in July, 
1920, at the height of the post-war inflation 
period, when its purchasing value had shrunk 
to 48.9% of the pre-war dollar. 

Owing to declining living costs, the increase 
in the purchasing value of the dollar has been 
steady during 1926 and the current year. In- 
asmuch as average wage earnings during this 
period have fluctuated not more than 4% and 
employment has been steady, the purchasing 
power of the wage earners’ aggregate income, 
that is the potential buying power of the bulk 
of the population today should be at a high 
level, in the view of the Conference Board. 
In this circumstance the Conference Board 
sees a fundamental factor auguring well for 
wholesome business conditions in the imme 
diate future. 

While the Conference Board’s employment 
index and that of the total number of hours 
worked per month for June reflects a slight 
decline from previous months, they reveal no 
recessions exceeding 5% in degree as com- 
pared with the beginning of the year 1926. 
This, the Board declares, is no more than is 
to be expected over a period of a year and 
half in length and reflects only the normal 
pulse beat of industrial and trade activity. 
\verage wage earnings, whether computed 
hourly or weekly, show a remarkably steady 
upward trend, average earnings per worker 
employed in June having been even slightly 
higher than they were at the beginning of 
1926, “Real earnings,” that is the purchasing 
earnings per week in June 
higher than in January 1926. 

The average total cost of living in the 
United States, as computed by the Confer- 
ence Board, decreased 1.6% from the middle 
of June to the middle of July, due mostly to 
an average 


power of wage 
were nearly 4% 


decline in retail food prices of 
3.8% ; contributing factors were a slight de- 
cline in rents and retail clothing prices. Re- 
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tail | prices on the average in July of the 
present year were 8% lower than in Decem- of 1925. Discounting 
ber 1925; rents averaged 5% lower and cloth- fuel 
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ing was nearly 5% cheaper than at the end 


and light costs about held their own, 


seasonal fluctuations, 
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while prices of all sundry articles declined 
slightly but steadily during 1926 and the 
half of the current year. 





Worsted and Woolen 
Hold 


nn 
i 


Spinners 
Annual Outing 
tl field day of the National 


\ssociation of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners was held at the Manutac 
turers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


\\ ednesday ol this week and proved to 


be one of the most successful of these 


events ever held by the organization. 
The attendance was excellent and the 
improvement in business helped to lend 
even more of a holiday air to the oc- 
casion than usual. 

Golf was, of course, the main fea- 
ture of the day while in the evening 
the entertainment committee 
surprises on the guests. 


sprang 


Complete details of the event, with 


pictures, will be published in next 
week's issue of TExTILE WorLp. 
So. N. E. Textile Club 


Meeting 

The Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club will resume its meetings and 
dinners for the year, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 1, at the Pomham Club, Riverside, 
R. I., where members and guests will 
enjoy one ot the Club’s famous shore 
dinners and a special entertainment, 
the latter under the personal super 
vision of former-president, Henry C 
Dexter. Luncheon will be served as 
o'clock and dinner at 2 


o'clock. lhis 


usual at 12 


is the first meeting to 


be presided Ovel by the new presi 
dent, John | Reardon, and = an 
unusually large attendance is ex 


pected to greet him 


Smith Carpet Auction to Start 
Oct. 3 

Announcement by the Alexande: 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. of an auc 
Monday, Oct. 3, and 
from other manufac 
turers to the effect that their initial 
spring 1928 lines would be ready for 
buyers’ inspection on that date, has 
resulted in heads of wholesale houses 
and managers of 


tion beginning 
announcements 


retail floor cover- 
ing departments all over the country 
getting busy with preparations for a 
week or ten days’ visit to the New 
York market 

The character of the announcement 
by the Smith 


amount ot 


company and_ the 
goods to be offered has 
stirred up considerable interest among 


buyers. 


Mallinson to Have Drapery 
and Upholstery Department 


Under the management of E. C 


Kenton, an upholstery and drapery 
} ; ¢ } } tahischad +} 
departmen has een established DY 
H. R. Mallinson & Co Silks and 
‘ ' 
otner fal \\ he ie 1 ed M 
Kenton \ for a num bet veal 
TE cle t \1 t Ke ( 
H e new Committe 
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N. A. C. M. Convention Plans 





Officials and Committees Preparing 
Interesting 


Unusually 


ECRETARY RUSSELL a 

FISHER of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers re- 
ports that very satisfactory progress 
is being made by the committee on 
meetings in arranging details of the 
annual meeting and convention to be 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 26 and 27. Final details of speak- 
ers and subjects are not ready for 
announcement, but the sessions on 
each day will be as follows: Wednes- 
day, October 26, Registration, 11 a.m.; 
Business Session, 2:30 p. m.; Ladies’ 
Night, including style show and din- 
ner dance, 7 p. m. Thursday, Octo- 
ber 27, Business Session, 10 a. m.} 
Business Session, 2:30 p. m.; Ban- 
quet, 7 p. m. 

That the style show will be one of 
the important features of the conven- 
tion is assured by the fact that 30 
have already been entered, 
with 12 more conditional entries. The 
exhibitors themselves will have charge 
of all arrangements for the style show 
ind will 


dresses 


select the members of the 
jury which will award the medals for 
the different classes. Participation in 
the style show will be confined as 
heretofore to member mills. 
Committee on Meeting 

The committee on meeting is made 
up in large part of the younger mem- 
bers of the association, as follows: 
\mory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, chairman; C. F. 
ton, treasurer Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Harrower, 
vice president and assistant treasurer 
Wauregan Co., Providence, R. I.; P. 
D. Howe, Lawrence & Co., Boston; 
Charles E. Inches, treasurer Andro- 
scoggin Mills, Boston; Edwin H. 
Marble, president Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Frank Mauran, Jr., Crompton Co., 
West Warwick, R. I.; C. B. Nichols, 
treasurer Thorndike Co., Boston; 
Arthur W. Lockwood, 
Gireene & Co., Inc., Boston; Robert G. 
Vickery, Cabot Mfg. Co., 


| incoln Baylies, 


Brough- 


Gordon 


Reynolds, 


Boston; 


st 1 
we 


Program 


Walter Whipple, agent, Nashua (N. 
H.) Mfg. Co. 


The Retiring Officers 

According to precedent, President 
William B. MacColl will retire at the 
coming meeting; vice president John 
A. Sweetser has already resigned be- 
cause he is now identified with the 
carpet industry as president of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.; and 
vice president Russell H. Leonard re- 
fuses to stand for re-election because 
of the pressure of business, thus in- 
creasing the usual duties of the com- 
mittee on nominations, which consists 
of Robert Amory, chairman; Russell 
B. Lowe and Ward Thoron. The di- 
rectors whose terms expire this year 
are as follows: W. Irving Bullard, 
John L. Burton, John S. Lawrence, 
James Sinclair and E. Kent Swift. 


Wool Classifications Set 


Informal Conference Discusses In- 
ternational Schedule 


Boston.—An informal conference 
was held in this city, Wednesday Sep- 
tember 21 at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building between Government 
officials and a number of prominent 
wool merchants and manufacturers 
representing the two trade organiza- 
tions. Claude E. Ketchum, president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion called the meeting to order after 
luncheon and introduced George T. 
Willingmyre, chairman of the Wool 
Standardization Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who stated 
that the move for a classification sche- 
dule to be used uniformly by the lead- 
ing wool producing and consuming 
countries of the world was the out- 
come of action taken at the Imperial 
Conference in London and that the 
recommendations submitted by the 
British Ambassador to the State De- 
partment at Washington had furnished 
the basis of the proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the meeting. He was ac- 
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companied by Frank E. Fitzpatrick 
the Department of Commerce, L 
Connor of the Department of Ax 
culture and R. L. Burrus, local re; 
sentative. 

Mr. Willingmyre emphasized 
fact that the proposals under cons 
eration had to do entirely with 
international aspect of the wool situ 
tion and that there would be no ext 
burden placed upon the American 
dustry in the preparation of additio: 
statistics, that the present summa: 
of stocks and consumption would |e 
made the basis for the compilation 0; 
statistics adapted to international r: 
quirements. He presented a propose: 
schedule for international use in r 
porting imports, exports, re-export 
consumption and stocks on hand of 
raw wool. Four main classifications 
of wool were adopted by the confe: 
ence. The first class covers fine or 
merino or 58s and finer; the second, 
medium or medium fine crossbreds or 
46s to 56s; the third, coarse or coarse 
or 44s and coarser; the 
fourth, carpet wools. As to condition 
the conference adopted four classifica- 
tions; the first, grease and washed, the 
second, scoured, the third, slipe or 
pulled and the fourth, on skin. 

The conference suggested that the 
date for an international survey on 
the lines indicated should be made 
May 1 or Nov. 1 of each year, with 
an alternative suggestion that the date 
should be April 1 and Oct. 1. The 
general idea is that each country after 
completing its survey forward the 
same to the International Agricultural 
Institute at Rome, Italy. 

The next conference was held at the 
Manhattan Club, New. York City, 
Friday, Sept. 23 and the third and last 
will be in Philadelphia, Monday, 
Sept 26 at the rooms of the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association. 
At the New York meeting representa- 
tives of the American Association of 
Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers 
and of the National Association of 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners are ex- 
pected to be present. At the Boston 
meeting there were present from the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, C. FE. 
Ketchum, A. W. Elliot, F. Nathaniel 
Perkins, W. G. Fallon and John 
Nichols. From the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers there 
were present, J. S. Mercer, Lawrence 
Holding, Abbot Stevens, Ames Stev- 
ens, Marland Hobbs, Walter Humph- 
reys, and John B. McPherson. 


crossbreds 


Navy Wants Narrow Elastic 
WasHincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Dept., 
will receive bids to be opened at 10 
a.m. Sept. 27, for supplying 8,438 yd 
cotton webbing, 1% inche 


or elastic 


wide in accordance to specificatio: 
} 


26-S-1b. 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., 36! 
North Second St., St. Louis, Mo., has 
filed plans for extensions and improv: 
ments in its plant to cost about $15,000. 
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THE PERSONAL 


Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and head of 
the Woolen Corp. of America, made the 
principal address at the dinner meeting of 

Philadelphia Clothing Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, held at the Bourse, Sept. 15. 
He stated, “the textile business will be 
better when luxuries will not be indulged 
in so heavily.” At the close of his talk 
Mr. Webb was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the association. 


Ferdinand Thun, president of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
returned with his family on the S. S. 
Berlin, Sept. 15 from a two months’ trip 
to Germany and_= other European 
countries. 


John Kinniburgh, pres. of Le Bon 
Bleach & Dye Wks., Pawtucket, R. L, 
who has been spending the summer in 
England, Scotland, and on the Continent, 
is expected to return Sept. 25. 


H. J. Hewat, vice president of Strong, 
Hewat & Co., Inc., North Adams, Mass., 
and two sons have returned home from 
a visit to his mother, Mrs. R. A. J. 
Hewat, widow of a former president of 
the corporation, at Ayton, Berwickshire, 
Scotland. ; 

Harry W. Goddard, president of the 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., president of the Mills Belt Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and a former chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp., who died 
on Sept. 8, left $54,000 in public be- 
quests in his will which was filed for 
probate on Sept. 16. All his stock in 
the Spencer Wire Co., leased to the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., is given to 
his widow as well as the homestead 
estate in Worcester and real estate at 
Petit Manan, Me. All relatives are 
generously remembered by the multi- 
millionaire wire manufacturer. 

Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., is to be elected com- 
mander of Worcester Post, American 
Legion, on Sept. 27. Dr. Gage served as 
a lieutenant-colonel in the medical corps 
during the World War. 

Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of the 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hay- 
ward Woolen Co., both of East 
Douglas, Mass., was presented with a 
traveling bag at a banquet held in East 
Douglas on Sept. 17, to celebrate the 


winning of the Blackstone Valley base- 
ball championship by Mr. Schuster’s 
team. <A. W. Couper, agent for the 


Rockdale mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. 
Northbridge, Mass., and president 
the league, was toastmaster. 
Arthur E. Mason has tendered his 
mation as treasurer of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., effec- 
Oct. 1. He will be succeeded by 
ird Linnihan, and E. Benj. Arm- 
g, who is now agent, will be assist- 
treasurer. 


iilbert “T. Thompson has _ been 
ed treasurer of the Greylock Mills, 
th Adams, Mass., succeeding the 
Charles T. Plunkett. The office of 
lent has not been filled and prob- 
will not be until the annual meeting 
board of directors. 


enj. Gibbs, treasurer of 
Knitting Co., 


Chelten- 
Philadelphia, and his 
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family, recently returned to their home 
after an extended trip abroad. They 
visited England and many points of 
interest on the continent. 


Herbert Harrison, sole agent in this 
country and Canada for John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Ltd., textile machinists, 
Manchester, Eng., sailed recently on a 
business visit to his company’s home 
office, and when he returns in October, 
expects to be accompanied by E. V. 
Hague, managing director of John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Ltd. 


C. T. Lattimer, who recently re- 
signed as cotton grader for the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., has formed a part- 
nership with J. F. Mathews, of Green- 
ville, S. C., under the firm name of 
J. F. Mathews & Co. and will do a 
general cotton brokerage business in 
Greenville, with offices in the Woodside 
building. 


George J. Loerzel has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Franklin Process Co. New offices are 
located at 222 West Adams St., Chicago. 


E. J. Schellenberg, who resigned as 
manager and buyer of the raw material 
department of Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Co., New York, in June, has joined the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he will assume similar re 
sponsibility. 


D. Frank Lord, safety director for 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Wor- 
cester, Mass., will speak on “Safety in 
a Carpet Mill” before the textile section 
of the National Safety Congress at Chi 
cago next week. 


William Campbell, engineer 
for the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and vice-chairman of the tanners’ 
section of the National Safety Council, 
will speak on “Accidents Peculiar to the 
Tanning Industry” before the tanners’ 
section at the National Safety Congress 
in Chicago next week. 

Arthur Burrell Cooke, production 
manager for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., and Miss Ruth 
Madeline Robinson, Worcester, Mass., 
were married in a candle light ceremony 
at the home of the bride on Sept. 17. 
They will make their home in Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


John F. Minnick, agent for the 
Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., was 
chairman of the general committee of ar- 
rangements for the fourth annual field 
day of the employes of the mills which 
was held at Slater field on Sept. 17 and 
was attended by more than 1000 persons. 


H. G. Rollins, of Double Shoals, 
N. C., has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Roseboro (N. C.) 
Mills. He has been superintendent of 
the Double Shoals (N. C.) Mfg. Co. for 
more than two years. 

Patrick J. Fenton has resigned as 
superintendent of the Eagle Mills, Woon 
socket, R. I., after a 36 years’ conne 
tion with that firm. 


David Bachand, overseer 
at the Eagle Mills, W 
for many 


safety 


of weaving 
onsocket, R. i 
years, has been promoted to 
superintendent. 


Edwin E. Leith has resigned his 


position as superintendent of the Wales 








W. O. Buzzell, Agent, Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


(Mass.) Woolen Mills, Inc., and left this 
week with his daughter for Long Beach, 
Cal., where he has 
position, 


accepted another 


Charles Banagan has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to superintend 
ent of the A. 
VG 


G. Dewey Tix Quechee, 


Arthur Yetman has been promoted 
from second hand of carding to overseer 
of carding in the plant of the A. G. 
Dewey Co., Quechee, Vt. 


Robert Halsey has accepted the 
superintendency of the new plant of the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Chisholm (near 
Montgomery), Ala. 


C. L. Ward, formerly employed in 
Mill No. 3 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is now night 
intendent of the Kindley Cotton 


Mount Pleasant, N. C. 


super- 


Mill, 


Robert W. Boys, superintendent of 
the Farr Alpaca Co.’s No. 4 plant, Hol- 
voke, Mass., was installed as president of 
the Lions’ Club at the luncheon meeting 
in Hotel Nonotuck, Sept. 15. Two new 
members were admitted to the den, and 
committees were appointed as follows: 
Initiation, John M. James, Max Merkel, 
Addison B. Green and Sidney E. Whit 
ing; speakers, Francis Heywood; scouts, 


John M. James, Francis Heywood and 
Robert Russell; membership, William 
Halket, Richard Weiser, Dr. Leo A. 
Byrnes and Chauncey Cooley; intercity 
club relations, Clifford S. I n, Robe “ 
Russell, William Halket and James H. 
’Connell; entertainment, Sidney E 
Whiting, John Schade, Aaron C. Bagg 
and Charles Demaree; music, Max 
Merkel, John Zelienski and Charles 


Demaree. 


Paul W. Viets has resigned as super 


visor of placement training 
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Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am 
herst, Mass., to accept a position with the 


Plymouth (Mass.) Cordage Co. 


Clarence A. Hossley, formerly con- 
nected with Hazard Cotton Co. at its 
New. Bedford office, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Nussbaum Cotton Co. at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

John Redstone has resigned as 
chemist for the Eaton Knitting Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, and accepted a 
similar position with the Dominion Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Quebec. 


Secretary George C. Dunn, J. Bran- 
don Manning and James M. Sterling 
have been appointed to provide the enter- 
tainment for the seventh annual meeting 
of the Blackstone Valley Mills Associa- 
tion which is to be held in Rockdale hall, 
Northbridge, Mass., on Nov. 11. Dinner 
will be provided at 6:30 -p. m., to be fol- 
lowed by the election of officers and en- 
tertainment. 


Richard Furkart has resigned as 
plant engineer at the mill of the Fonda 
(N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. 

David Cockburn has resigned his 
position as assistant designer at the Cal- 


umet Mills of the Stanley Woolen Co. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Drummondville, 


’ 


W. B. Warren, formerly night super 
intendent of the Kindley Cotton Mill, 
Mount Pleasant, N. C., is now overseer 
of spinning in the Delgado Mills, Wil 
mington, N. C. 


Thomas Hanlon has taken the 
tion as overseer of carding tor 


D. Bailey, Hope Valley, R. I 


posi 
Henry 


5. H. Davis has resigned as over 


seer of spinning at the Pauline Mills, 
Inc., King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Thomas H. Magill, former master 


mechanic for the Cordis Mills, Millbury, 
Mass., has been engaged in a_ similar 
capacity by the new Millbury Woolen 
Co. Ray M. Hall, former boss car- 
penter, also has been given his old place 
by the new owners. 


Harlow Brindle, second hand in the 
cloth room at Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, 
has been promoted to the position of 
cloth room overseer at the company’s 
Cherokee Falls, S. C., plant. 


A. iz Nicholson has accepted the 
position of overseer of the designing de 
partment of the George H. Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., Gilbertville, Mass. 
the Aetna Mills 


He comes from 
Watertown, Mass. 


I. K. Edwards, overseer of carding, 
spinning and twisting at the Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., has resigned and 
accepted a position with the ¢ lyde Mills, 
Newton, N. C. 


Donald Blackwood has taken the 
position of overseer of spinning at the 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 


He succeeds C. V. Jones. 


Harry Smith has been placed in full 
charge of all mechanical departments 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Me., succeeding Austin D. Keables. 
Mr. Smith is an expert steam and elec 


¢ 


trical engineer. 

J. B. Watkins has tendered his resig 
nation as overseer of spinning at the 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 











International Standards for Raw Silk Evenness 


Are a Present-Day Necessity” 





Automatic Machine for Recording Evenness and 
Cleanness Wanted to Replace Human Element 


Hk best-known 
oT iding evenness are a fol- 
lows: First, the 


method 


ethods of 


organoleptic 
used by the inspec- 
tor who by the sense of sight and 
touch picks through a skein and counts 
method is 


inconsistencies 


the evenness defects. Thi 
entirely subject to the 
of human judgment, and is dependent 
upon the skill and integrity of the in- 
spector. I learn that this method is 
still extensively practiced in the 
smaller filatures. The extreme sizes, 


or the very fine and very coarse 


threads, are the principal detects 
found and considered in grading the 
evenness. 

Second, the method of making cal- 
culations on the range and number of 
225-m. sizing skeins above and below 
the average size. This method is no 
longer reliable for grading evenness, 
as the reelers have found a way to 
even up the fine and coarse thread and 
get a 


method is gradually being abandoned 


uniform average size Phis 


by even those who have been its most 
ardent supporters. 


The Raw Silk Classification Com 


+ 


mittee has unanimously agreed that 


evenness cannot be classified by the 
weight of 225-n ein 
Rosenzwel in the September 1920 
issue of the am m Sik Jow 
re me 200 ske 18 ong 
( cu ited ( ( ( heory 
( e | jul i le i 1 
ndone e 1 
I { ide evenne 
Seriplane Tests 

Third, w d the blac urro! 
Japanese 1 nd seriplane, upon 
which the thread is wound with a 
uniform spacing nd the evenness ce 
tects counted as they appeal We will 
consider only the seriplane test rd 
is the most generally used 

When a v silk thread wound 
on the seriplane or any black card or 
mirror, one sees not only the long 
very fine, fine, coarse, and very coarse 
threads, but also the olerable even 
ness defects those threads of 10, I1 
12, 16, 17, and 18 deniers on a 13/15 
deniet s1ze 

\n observer on the seriplane can 


generally correctly classitv the long 
very fine and very coarse threads co1 
rectly, but it has been found impos 


sible to always correct! 


vy judge which 
are fine, coarse, and normal, as the 
density and shape of the thread cause 
misjudgment of the 
This } 


degree of even 
ness. ias been overcome by cut 
ting the threads off the 


be ards 


seriplane 
and determining the size by 
their breaking strength and by the 
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weight and length of the 
defects. 

Short fine, fine, 
coarse, and very coarse threads are 
rarely detected in a regular seriplane 


evenness 


lengths of very 


sheer products. Very few panels are 
found to exactly match with the 
standards, and the observer must de- 
pend upon his judgment as to which 
one it matches up best with. We find 


a present-day methods of grading the evenness of raw silk 
are inadequate and undependable because they depend, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the vagaries of human judg- 
ment in determining appearance or feel, according to the author 


of the accompanying article. 


He points out the places where 


the various methods fall down and urges cooperation in an 
endeavor to establish international standards and means of grad- 


ing evenness. 


This article concludes the series on evenness which 


has been running for some time in TEXTILE WORLD under 
the title of “Silk Thread Engineering.” 





observation. The creeping of the 
threads on top of each other also hin- 
ders the observer in counting the 
short lengths of coarse and very 
coarse threads. 

Experience shows that the seriplane 
method is entirely dependent on the 
judgment and honesty of the observer, 
and that an observer is easily deceived 
as to the degree of the evenness de- 
consider it the 
best method yet developed to picture 


fects. However, we 


evenness and an excellent and perma- 
nent contribution to laboratory equip 

ent for the study of raw silk threads. 

the seven-panel se riplane standards 
seven arbitrary pictures of 
Raw Silk 
Committee and issued 
by The Silk Association of America, 


evenness adopted by the 
Classification 
Inc. They are not perspective views 
of evenness of the percentage values 


given on the standards, but are only 
a set of standard photographs used to 
match up with and estimate the even- 
ness of raw silk wound on seriplane 


boards 


Variations of Standards 


naturally 
grade itself into seven evenness pic- 


Unevenness does not 
tures. We know there are many vari- 
eties of each of the seven standards. 
Silk 80% even may be a combination 
ot go, 80, and 70% silks, or a num- 
ber of other combinations. Any com- 
bination making an 80% even silk, or 
making any other percentage, cannot 
be shown by a single panel of 500 
standard photo- 
made up of. The mini- 
mum amount of thread that can be 


used to show 


vds., such as the 


graphs are 


a perspective view of 
evenness is found to be 5,000 yds.— 
10 seriplane panels. 

The studies in our laboratory show 
that no attempt is made to score the 
short lengths of very fine, fine, coarse, 
and very coarse threads which we find 
very essential in selecting silk for 


that counting the evenness defects on 
the seriplane and measuring the size 
by a breaking test are more reliable 
than classifying by the seven-panel 
standard. 
The Gage Test 

The gage test depends upon the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the thread 
and reeling methods to catch the un- 
even threads: 

First, it depends partly upon the 
tension on the thread, caused by the 
speed ot the thread over the tension 


board and through the ™%-1n. thick 
gage, to break down the very fine 
threads. When a break occurs, both 


tested on a 
scale for size, and all evenness defects 
found are scored. 


sides of the break are 


Second, it depends on the major 
defects that 
catch in the gage and break down the 
thread. 


and minor cleanness 
In reeling the cocoons, when 
from normal to 
fine and is brought back to size by the 


the thread changes 


operator who casts in fresh cocoons, 
a hump is formed on the thread. This 
hump is called a bad cast, and, as this 
is larger than the slot in the gage, it 
catches and breaks down the thread. 
On one side of the hump is a fine 
thread, on the other side may be a 
normal or an uneven thread. As the 
fine thread has passed through the 
gage and on to the reel, the operator 
must test the end on the reel side for 
size, and must score not only the bad 
cast but also the fine end before she 
ties it up. 

Third, it frequently happens that a 
very thread follows a_ fine 
thread and the thread is broken down 
by a cleanness defect. In that case, 
the cleanness defect is scored, both 
sides of the cleanness defect are 
tested for evenness defects, and one 
or both are scored as found, 

Fourth, the smallest raw knots also 
catch and break down the thread. The 


coarse 


broken ends on both sides of the | 
are tested for size and are scored 
found, 

Fifth, the very coarse threads ch 
up in the gages and break down 
threads. Both sides of the break 
tested for evenness defects. 

As careless reeling causes une 
threads and also cleanness defects, ; 
as the reeler’s aim is to maintain av 
age size by frequently casting in ty 
and three cocoons at a time, we find 
that the thread defects are so nearly 
related to the evenness defects th 
very few fine and coarse threads pass 
through the gage without 
scored. 

Criticism of Gage Test 

The criticisms of the gage test are 
principally as follows: 

First, that the fine and very fine 
threads pass through the gages and 
are not counted, and that evenness 
therefore cannot be classified. Where 
I have had the privilege of following 
up this criticism, I have found that 
the gages were opened and reset to 
twice the opening specified for thei 
use. I agree that under such careless 
conditions the very fine and _ fine 
threads will pass through and not be 
scored. The greatest amount of criti 
cism comes from inspectors and in 
porters; they say that the gage test 
penalizes evenness too much, and that 


l 


being 


it scores too many fine and very fi 
threads 

Second, that different laborato 
using the test do not agree with: 
grade upon the same sample. I[ r 
egret to admit that this is a fact 
that it is due to plain carelessness 01 
lack of interest. Time and again 
have taught operators how to n 
the gage test so that within three day 
time they have duplicated our test 
within the variation of the silk itselt 
However, just as soon as they 
gone back to their own laboratory the: 
have operated the test along the lines 
ot least resistance and have ignort 
simple rules, with disagreements 1! 
inevitable result. 

Our experience is that not only is 
the gage test falling down as far as 
agreement different labor 
tories on the same silk is concerned, 
but that the users of the seriplane are 
having the same experience. These 
disagreements on both methods are 
largely due to deliberate actions on t! 
part of inspectors, testers, and reelers, 
which are found to be as follows: 

Different Grades Required 

First, different silk products require 
different grades of evenness. This has 
brought about individual classification 
according to the requirements, regard- 
less of a standard. The gradual in- 
crease in the number of evenness de- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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ts by the reelers has made it neces- 
sary for inspectors to constantly lower 

ir standard of evenness to meet the 

market classification. 

Second, a number of laboratories 

e been opened by inspectors who 

e their own private methods of 
testing and disposition, and are not 

orably disposed to any other stand- 

ls. To their way of thinking, it 
credits them to adopt another 
method, 

Third, we receive skeins in Grand 
XX that are reeled evenly but that 
are so mixed up with unevenly reeled 
skeins in the filature that it is almost 
impossible to get silk even enough 
for sheer products. 

Fourth, the unevenness has become 
so marked that silk sold for Grand XX 
varies four grades in evenness — from 
Grand XX to Extra. About one- 
third is found to be Grand XX, about 
two-thirds Crack XX, and the balance 
XX and Extra. Other grades vary 
about the same. This indicates that 
four evenness standards prevail in the 
filature and primary market. We find 
that books in the same bale and that 
bales in the same lot of 10 bales often 
vary as much as three grades. 

Fifth, even though this irregular 
condition exists, we find the most even 
silk in the highest market grade and 
the most uneven in the lowest grade. 

The lack of proper assortment in 
the filature, the mixing of even with 
uneven books in the same bale, and 
the mixing of uneven bales with even 
bales in a lot of five or ten bales, make 
it practically impossible to get results 
that represent a lot by testing only a 
few sample skeins or books on one 
seriplane board. (The Raw _ Silk 
Classification Committee recommends 
20,000 yds. for a seriplane test, and 
30.000 yds. for a gage test.) 

Sixth, in practice the different 
standards prevailing in America work 
out about as follows: 

A requires the most even silk reeled ; 
he adopts as his standard the most even 
silk he can buy, and orders Grand 
XX. 

B manufactures a lower grade or 
heavier product than 4. He finds that 
the average grade of evenness is satis- 
factory, but, as he requires silk high 
in its physical properties and wants 
to maintain operating efficiency, he 
adopts an evenness standard a grade 
lower than A so as to avoid many re- 
jections; but to assure working quali- 
ties and physical properties he also 
buys Grand XX. 

‘ manufactures a product where 
vy the extremely fine and coarse 
hreads cause defective fabric, and he 
adopts an evenness standard about two 
grades under A’s; but, as he also 
nts to maintain plant efficiency, he 
buys Grand XX, 
(his diversified requirement and 
ctice has brought about a great de- 
nd for high-grade silk —a demand 
ich the reeler is supplying by giv- 
us four grades of evenness in 


ind XX. 


\ 


Losses Through Seconds 
\ little logical thinking shows that 
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the present methods of using different 
standards in America is responsible 
for the present unevenness of the 
Grand XX and Crack XX silks. 
This is temporarily working out to 
the advantage of the careless reeler 
and others who profit by it at the ex- 
pense of the reelers of high-grade 
silk and the manufacturers of high- 
class products who suffer unnecessary 
losses through increased seconds. 

This chaotic condition emphasizes 
the need of getting together, pooling 
our methods and researches, and de- 
veloping an international standard. 
We reluctantly admit that after years 
of effort, gage users and seriplane 
users do not stick to a standard. We 
have no means now of controlling 
different laboratories. Indifference 
and only passive cooperation is 
encountered in attempts at getting 
together on the gage and_ seri- 
plane. Permit me to give an illustra- 
tion showing what is happening in 
actual practice. 

C sent in four sample bales of Grand 
XX and Crack XX for test. The 
gage test showed the Grand XX as 
63% even and the Crack XX as 37% 
even. This is about three grades dif- 
ference in evenness. We wound the 
samples on the seriplane and called in 
the inspector representing the seller, 
asking him to classify the silk by his 
method. He used the seven-panel 
seriplane standards and classified both 
silks as 80% even. 

A general observation of both 
samples on the boards caused the in- 
spector to say that there was quite a 
difference between the evenness of the 
two silks; but he did not agree that 
the difference was three 
shown by the gage test. 


grades as 


Indifferent Inspection 


In explanation of the classification 
by the experienced observer with the 
seven-panel standards, it was noticed 
that the inspector was indifferent in 
matching up the silk with the stand- 
ard panels, as he wanted to get a result 
that confirmed the grade given the silk 
when it was sent in. To do this he 
was liberal in judging the percentage 
of the panels under observation. The 
final result, however, proved higher 
than he anticipated on the Crack XX, 
and he had no opportunity of changing 
this to meet his wishes. 

The point I desire to make is this: 
If we cannot control these conditions 
in America, who can control the reel- 
ers and inspectors in the primary 
market and prevent them from valu- 
ing the panels on a high level, par 
ticularly when it is a matter of a 10 to 
20¢c per pound gain or loss and some- 
times means a_ business 
failure ? 

Many incidents might be 
cited to show that the only hope of 
an international standard will be 
found in an automatic machine that 
records 


success or 


other 


cleanness de- 
fects independent of the operator, and 
gives the results based on the number 
and degree of evenness defects. 

An automatic evenness-testing ma- 
chine was demonstrated at the Phila 
delphia Sesqui-centennial Exhibition 


evenness and 


and a description of it was given in the 
August, 1926, American Silk Journal. 
It is called the “Tanahashes Evenness 
Graph” and automatically tests and 
records the evenness on every 10 m 
ot thread. 

This 
coarse and very fine threads, registers 
all the 
some promise of being the solution ot 


machine penalizes the very 


evenness defects, and gives 
an international problem provided it 
is improved so as to test at least 10 
bobbins at a time (30,000 yds. all 
told) withim a reasonable length of 
time. We find that if the thread is 
tested for evenness every 20 yds., it 
will answer all practical purposes. It 
will also be necessary to invent an 
automatic machine to test cleanness to 
be used in connection with the even- 
ness-graph. 

It affords me pleasure to close these 


articles on evenness with a statement 


by the general superintendent of 
Julius Kayser & Co, Mr. R. K. 


Boadwee, as follows: 

“T desire to add to what has been 
stated by Mr. Seem that the gage 
test is giving satisfactory results in 
selecting raw silk for our various 
products, and that the object of en- 
couraging the publication of these 
articles and of giving a part of our 
extensive researches on raw silk quali- 
ties and their application to knit fabric 
and hosiery is to show the seriousness 
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of the evenness detects, the uncer- 
tainty of the present market grading, 
and the facts upon which an inter- 
national classification of 
must be based. It is hoped to thereby 
encourage constructive work for an 
international standard. 

“We have not the slightest desire to 
reflect 


evenness 


upon the pioneer work done 
to bring the classification before the 
trade; on the other hand, we desire 
to commend and praise those who have 
given their time and efforts to keep 
the subject before the public and bring 
about the present state of its develop- 
ment. 

“Our experience proves that while 
the gage and seriplane tests are per- 
fectly satisfactory for our work, and 
while we recommend them for private 
practice, we are thoroughly convinced 
that neither method is suitable for an 
international standard, and we feel 
that a test that automatically measures 
and records evenness and cleanness 
defects is necessary. 

“We further believe that work to- 
ward an international standard for 
the classification of raw silk has 
arrived at a stage where we can 
hasten the final development of such 
a standard by engaging unbiased 
technicians to quicken the general 
interest and promote a more ready 
response to the adoption of such a 
standard.” 


The Last Inch in Fulling 





Allowed Change in Construc- 


tion 


and Improved Finish 


B y Textus 


HE writer was once employed as 

finisher in a mill that was run- 
ning on woolen dress goods. The 
production was largely of what was 
called tricots. They were given the 
tricot having 
threads of both the warp and filling 
with right- and left-hand twists. All 
goods were piece-dyed; and, in pre- 
paring the stock in the picker room, 
that intended for the left-hand twist 
yarn was given a blue tint by the use 
of a fugitive dye added to the emul- 
sion used on the stock. 

The finished width of the cloth was 
36 in.; it was double width 
with a selvage in the middle, and was 
about 82 in. 
sive of 


effect by alternate 


woven 


wide in the loom, exclu 
the selvages. The construc 
tion was the same as for an ordinary 
sacking or plain flannel, but the com 
bined resulted in a 
better felted effect and a softer teel 
Fabrice Under Width 

As will sometimes happen, the full 
ing would man 
running the fulling mills, resulting in 
under-width fabric which would have 


opposite twists 


“get away” from the 


to be shipped as seconds. During a 
visit to the mill, the selling 
covered one of the 


which was 


agent dis 


ALC! 
narrow pieces 
about one and one-half 
inches under width. 

“What is this?” he 
seems to feel different 
others.” 

When I informed him that it was 
a second because it was too narrow, 


asked “ht 


from the 


he said: ‘Well, it feels mighty good; 
[ wish they all felt that way.” 

Of course this was impossible be- 
were strict in de- 
manding a full yard in width and a 
weight not exceeding that required. 
However, I made a note of his com- 
ment and later found an opportunity 
to carry out a plan that his remark 
suggested. 


cause they very 


If an additional shrinkage of one 
or two inches in the fulling was an 
improvement, why not construct the 
cloth so as to secure it? Of course 
any attempt to lay the warp wider 
in the loom would increase the weight 
unless picks were taken out, and this 
was out of the question. 

Not long after this it became the 
writer’s good fortune to be given the 
superintendency of a new mill, the 
product of which was to go to the 
Our first work 
was the production of the same tricot 
fabric to help fill orders already on 
the books. L at 


same selling agency. 


once 


decided to 


change the construction, if possible, 


t 


to secure the feel of the 


SO as 


second 
tabric referred to without increasing 
the weight of the goods 

lo make clear the changes made, 
[ shall both 


old and the new, respectively. 


give constructions—the 
The 
figures do not take into account either 
the selvages or the take up in the 
weaving, but only such parts as were 
altered. 

Old: 2464 ends of 


5-run warp, 
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The ‘‘Why’’ of KONDU Threadless Fittings 


NO THREADING. 

NO THREADING MACHINES, DIE STOCKS OR DIES. 

LESS TOOLS REQUIRED TO INSTALL THE CONDUIT. 

NO OIL NEEDED. 

WALL OF CONDUIT NOT WEAKENED BY CUTTING OF THREADS. 
NO EXPOSED THREADS ON THE CONDUIT. 

SPOTTING TIME AND TROUBLE CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 
EASILY INSTALLED IN CRAMPED QUARTERS. 

NO SCREWING OF CONDUIT INTO FITTINGS. 

NO LOSS OF TIME IN STARTING DAMAGED THREADS. 

NO ROTATING OF CONDUIT. 

BENT CONDUIT FITTED AS EASILY AS STRAIGHT. 

ALL SHORT PIECES OF CONDUIT CAN BE USED. 


IMPOSSIBLE INSTALLATIONS WITH THREADED FITTINGS MADE 
POSSIBLE WITH KONDU. 


CONDUIT CAN BE PERMANENTLY FASTENED BEFORE INSTALL- 
ING FITTINGS. 


EVERY KONDU BOX A UNION ITSELF. 
MAXIMUM ACCESSIBILITY TO INTERIOR OF BOX. 


UNBREAKABLE — MADE OF CERTIFIED MALLEABLE IRON. 


BIG SALVAGE VALUE. FITTINGS CAN BE RETURNED TO STOCK 
WHEN TAKEN OUT OF LINE. 


HIGH RUST AND CORROSION RESISTING QUALITIES. 


MONEY SAVING. 


LABOR SAVING. 


GREAT STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY. 


CONTINUOUS GROUNDING WITHOUT SCRAPING THE ENAMEL 
FROM CONDUIT. 


VIBRATION PROOF. 


INSIDE BEAD ON BUSHING PREVENTS TEARING OF INSULATION. 
NEAT — COMPACT. 
SPACE SAVERS. 


NO EXCESSIVE FITTINGS NECESSARY. 
EASILY ALIGNED. 

SIMPLE IN DESIGN. 

CAN BE EXACTLY SPACED. 

CAN BE SPACED EXCEEDINGLY CLOSE. 


TIGHTENING LOCKNUT ADJUSTS BOX TO ANY ANGLE AND 
STAYS PUT WHEN SO PLACED. 


CAN’T BE BEAT FOR TEMPORARY WORK. 


KONDU BOXES GIVE A NEAT APPEARANCE TO THE FINISHED 
JOB. 


COVER SCREWS CANNOT FALL OUT. 


SCREW HOLES IN BOX SO PLACED AS TO ELIMINATE CONTACT 
WITH INSULATION. 


FIBRE CUSHION UNDER SCREW HEAD PREVENTS BREAKING OF 
PORCELAIN. 


BEST QUALITY FINISHES OF GALVANIZE AND BLACK ENAMEL. 
ON FITTINGS. 


A TYPE FOR EVERY NEED. SPECIAL THREADLESS TYPES FOR 
KNOCKOUT BOXES, 90° BENDS, FIBRE TO IRON CONNECTIONS, 
COUPLINGS, ETC. 


MADE WATERPROOF WITH EASE. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE ENTIRE LINE. NO REDUCING BOXES NEC- 
ESSARY — USE THE KONDU REDUCER. 


TIME SAVING. 





Erie Malleable Iron Company 


Kondu Division, Erie, Penna. 


September 24, 1927 
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equal to 4.93 oz. per yard; 15 reed, 

threads in a dent, 82.1 in. wide; 
28 picks, 6-run filling, equal to 3.83 
oz. per yard; total weight of yarn, 
8.76 oz. per yard. 

Vew: 2880 ends of 534-run warp, 
equal to 5.01 oz. per yard; 11% reed, 
3 threads in a dent, 83.2 in. wide; 
28 picks, 6%-run filling, equal to 3.57 
oz.; total weight of yarn, 8.58 oz. 
per yard. 

rhis resulted in a difference of 1.1 
in. in width, 4.5 threads per inch in 
the loom, and 5.8 threads per inch 
when finished—all of which con- 
tributed to a better-felted and softer- 
feeling fabric when finished. 

Since there was no change in the 
number of picks, and there was an 
addition of nearly six threads per 
inch to the warp in the finished cloth 
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with but a slight change in the size 
of the yarn, the weight of the cloth 
was not materially changed. How- 
ever, more, as well as slowér, shrink- 
age resulted, producing about the 
same soft effect that the over-fulled 
piece possessed. No one but myself 
knew of the changes that had been 
made in the construction, and the 
goods went. to the selling house 
entirely upon their merits. 


Superintendent Seeks Reason 


Some time after we had begun de- 
livering the goods, the superintendent 
of the mill where I had formerly been 
in charge of the finishing visited our 
finisher, desirous of learming our 
method of finishing. He said that the 
selling agents had asked him why he 
could not get the same soft effect that 


characterized our fabric. The finisher 
could not enlighten him, nor could he 
discover any difference in the treat- 
ment of the cloth in the finishing pro- 
cess. I allowed the finisher to think 
that he was in some way excelling the 
work at the other mill. 

The cause of the difference in the 
two fabrics continued to remain a 
mystery, and, as the selling agents 
never questioned me in regard to it, 
I felt under no obligation to “give it 
away.” Had anyone suspected that it 
was the result of a different construc- 
tion, they could have discovered the 
secret by a careful analysis of the 
fabric; but it looked like a finishing 
trick, which really puzzled the finisher 
as much as anybody. 

The mills were not 30 rods apart, 
the same kind of equipment was em- 
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ployed in both, the stock was bought 
and divided between the two mills, and 
the same sort of material was used in 
the finishing in both mills. The re- 
sult, growing out of the selling agent’s 
comment on the piece of second-quality 
fabric, was as satisfactory to me and 
my finisher as it was puzzling to the 
others. 

Not only the extra number of ends 
in the warp, but the consequent slower 
fulling (obtained from a closer laying 
of the warp threads) when the fulling 
was near completion, resulted in the 
same handle and appearance of the 
cloth that so quickly attracted the sell- 
ing agent’s attention. The designer 
who appreciates the importance of 
constructing the cloth to suit the finish 
desired, reasonably 
gratifying results. 


may expect as 


Care in Scouring and Dyeing Rayon Yarn with Vat 
Colors Will Insure Level Shades 


Laboratory Dyeings to Establish Formula—Size 
of Dye Tubs Important—Sampling for Shade 


By I. L. Sheldon, Jr. 


HE demand for fast colors on 

rayon yarns has kept pace 

with the fastness demands on 

other dyed fibers. At the pres- 
time, rayon is being used with 
cotton, woolen, worsted, and silk yarns 
to make up the great variety of fab- 
rics now on the market. In order that 
rayon yarn may be used in conjunct- 
ion with other yarns, and to meet the 
fastness requirements demanded, it is 
frequently necessary to dye the rayon 
with vat colors. 


ent 


Since the war, several of the 
American dyestuff companies have 
made rapid strides in the manufacture 
of vat colors; and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they are now prepared to 
meet the demands of the textile in- 
dustry. The information on dyeing 
vat colors on rayon yarn published by 
the domestic manufacturers and for- 
ign companies is rather limited, and 
it is the writer’s intention to give a 
veneral idea of one way to carry out 
the dyeing operation. 

Vat are more difficult to 
handle than direct or sulphur colors, 
and they require close attention in 
use to secure satisfactory results. 
lhe dyer should familiarize himself 

much as possible with the indi- 

lual characteristics of each color in 
regard to reducing, dveing, and level- 
ing properties. Level dyeing is most 

ortant in dyeing rayon yarn with 
vat colors. Discretion should be used 
in choice of colors most suitable for 
the work being done. 


colors 


ln order to match shades closely, a 
laboratory dyeing should first be run 
) establish a formula. This must be 
carefully done so that when the same 
formula is applied in the dyehouse it 
Will check closely. The exhausted 
baths must be carefully watched and 
oer ld check in both cases. Feeding 

idditions is very poor practice and 








generally results in shaded and un- 
evenly dyed yarn. It also means that 
the yarn has to remain in the dye- 
bath longer and_ receives’ extra 


process. 
detail what care must be 


handling—all of which does not help 

matters by any means. Therefore, it 

is expedient that a correct formula 

be established, and that the dyeing be 

carried out in the regular time. 
Scouring 


The rayon, as it comes to the dyer, 
contains a certain amount of oil 
and foreign matter which must be 
thorougly removed before the dyer 
attempts to carry out the dyeing. 


Scouring is therefore very important 
and must be done carefully as not 
to injure the fibers any more than can 
possibly be helped. The handling of 
rayon yarns calls for the greatest care 
on the part of each operator in the 
dyehouse. It is to the dyer’s ad- 
vantage to employ help which can be 
trusted to do as it is told, and which 
will not resort to any strong-arm 
methods on its own account in trying 
to rush things through. 

There are various compounds on 
the market for scouring rayon yarn, 
and no doubt each one of them has 
its merits. Scouring with a good olive 
oil soap and soda ash is the best and 
safest method, in the writer’s opinion. 


sO 


| 
| [N order that rayon yarns may be used with other yarns in | 
| IL fabrics fast to light and washing, it is frequently necessary | 
| to dye the rayon with indanthrene or vat colors. | 
_ to produce level and satisfactory dyeings with the vat colors if 
| proper care is taken in preparing the rayon yarn for dyeing, | 
| in making up the reduced dyebath, and in the actual dyeing | 
In the accompanying 
taken 
dyehouse to obtain satisfactory 


To carry out the scouring operation, 
first make up a batch of soap using 
5 oz. of soap and 2 oz. of soda ash per 
gallon of water. A 200-gal. tank is 


It is possible 


article, the author explains in 


in handling rayon yarns in the 


results. 


size to 
amount of 


a convenient have on hand. 
The solution to be 
used can easily be determined accord- 
ing to the size of the batch of yarn to 
be scoured. A scouring bath with a 


soap 


good lather is all that is necessary 
after the varn is in the tub. 


For example, a tub holding 100 Ibs. 
of yarn would require about two pail- 
fuls of soap. Add the soap and bring 
the tub to the boil. Shut off the steam 
and enter the yarn. After the yarn is 


all in, give it one lashing—that is, 
take the sticks and move them 
through the soap to the opposite end 
of the tub. Give the yarn three 
turns and let it set for 10 min.; give 
another lashing, three more turns, 
and let set for another 10 min.; then 


pull the plug, drain off the soap, and 
up. It is economical to keep the 
soap bath, providing there are enough 
dye tubs to take care of 
dyeing. 

Make up a warm rinse bath, enter 
the yarn, and work for 10 min. 
Repeat the rinse bath until the soap 
is removed. Generally two rinses are 
sufficient. Some dyers leave the soap 


lay 


rinsing and 


in the yarn, as it acts as a retarding 
agent during the dyeing operation. To 
be perfectly safe it is best to start 
dyeing with a clean yarn. 


Size of Dye Tubs 

The size of the tubs and the pro- 
portion of the dyebath, are very im- 
portant in dyeing. The dye tub should 
not be too wide; about one inch of 
space on each side is sufficient lee- 
way after the yarn is in the tub. 
Three pounds of yarn on a stick is 
plenty in large lots. One pound on 
a stick is sufficient in dyeing small 
lots such as 25 Ibs. It can be readily 
seen that in order to dye 25 lbs., one 
pound on a stick, the tub will need 
be much narrower and longer in pro- 
portion to a tub holding 100 to 250 
lbs. of yarn, 3 Ibs. stick. The 
idea is that the flow of the dye liquor 
will pass through the yarn when the 
tub is the proper width instead of 
flowing around the yarn and along 
the side of the tub as it will do if the 
tub is too wide. 

The proportion of the dyebath 
should be 1 to 25; that is, for every 
pound of rayon there must be 25 lbs. 
of dye solution. This ratio gives the 
best results for dveing medium to full 
whereas for light shades the 
ratio may be greater—as much as I 
to 40 for warm-dyeing colors which 
exhaust rapidly. A very simple way 
to determine the various sizes of tubs 
necessary is to stick up a batch of 
yarn, measure the width and depth of 
the sticked yarn, and then figure out 
what length is necessary to give the 


on a 


shades, 


desired bath ratio. This will give an 
idea of the length of the tub, and 
whether it is sufficient for working 


the yarn. 

The sizes of the batches dyed vary 
from small lots up to case lots of 
220 lbs. Dyeing lots of 220 lbs. calls 
for careful, rapid handling at the 
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a vital part 
0 
Joun Dor 


““Terra Cotta decorative tile produced with R & H Colors 
and Oxides and embellished with R & H Gold which has been 
so successful in other buildings should be used on our new 
building,”’ recommends John Doe at the Directors’ meeting. 


E flicks the ash from his cigar into a receiver which was plated with CopperCyanide 
and Cyanegg. It may havea nickel finish. In that case Nickel Salts and Nickel 
Chloride were needed, and kept shining with polish containing Denatured Alcohol. 
John resumes with a statement that fire regulations today are very strict. Even 
the office partitions and other woodwork must be fireproof. ‘*But,’’ he adds, 
“*treating these materials with R & H Chemicals will solve that problem.”’ 
Meanwhile the stenographer is busily taking notes. The paper on which she 
writes is produced with Chlorine and Formaldehyde, not to mention Alum and other 
materials. Even the eraser on her pencil is kept flexible and efficient through the 
use of Rh & H rubber chemicals. 
The meeting adjourns. The janitor’s force then takes charge, theircleaning equipment 
including Germicides made with P A C Formaldehyde, or perhaps Paradichlorobenzene, 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(See John next on his way to the golf club) 
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start in dyeing vat colors on rayon 
The tie bands should always 
be examined when the yarn is sticked 
up, and they should be fixed so as not 
to give trouble later on in the differ- 
ent operations. 


yarn. 


Reducing Vat Colors 

\laking up a dyebath with vat colors 
for rayon is somewhat different from 
making up a vat dyebath for cotton- 
yarn dyeing. The hydrosulphite and 
caustic soda are figured on the weight 
of the volume of water used in the 
dyebath—usually 49% hydrosulphite 
and 4% caustic soda. Glue and sul- 
phite pitch are used as_ retarding 
agents to prevent the too rapid ex- 
haustion of the dyestuff. The quan- 
tity used is figured on the voiume of 
water the same as hydrosulphite and 
caustic—usually 4%. 

The proper reducing of vat colors 
is very important. In order that the 
dyer may duplicate his matches, he 
must make certain that the color is 
iully reduced each time, and, in cases 
where powders are used, must be sure 
that there are no lumps remaining in 
the bottom of the dye tub. It can 
readily be seen that if careless meth- 
ods are used in reducing, the dyer 
will always be in trouble trying” to 
duplicate shades. 

The dyestuff is reduced separately 
in small tubs such as half barrels, 
keeping each tub separate for a par- 
ticular shade. Monel metal lined tubs 
and buckets are found to be good for 
dyeing and reducing vat colors, where 
the cost is permissible. They are very 
easily cleaned by washing out with 
water, and are always ready for use. 

Where powders are being used, 
make sure they are well pasted and 
free from lumps. Equal parts of mon- 
opole oil or denatured alcohol and 
water are used for pasting. 

Crush all lumps and add_= small 
quantities of the solution of monopole 
oil and water at a time until the dye- 
stuff is thoroughly pasted. Next, add 
the required amount of caustic soda 
('4% figured on the weight of water 
in the dyebath) and sufficient water 
at the proper temperature for reduc- 
ing. Care should be taken to keep 
the vat up to the proper reducing 
temperature, and under no condition 
should live steam be used for heating. 
Figure about one gallon of water for 
every pound of color. Next add 4% 
ot hydrosulphite, figured the same as 
the caustic. 


Different Dyestuffs 


Most colors reduce in a few min- 
utes, but it is well to let them stand 
for 15 to 20 min. with an occasional 
stirring to make certain of a thor- 
ough reduction. Different brands of 
vat colors can be used together if 
ey are reducible at the same tem- 
perature and require the same amount 
0! caustic, but for convenience it is 
well to hold to a line of colors from 
one manufacturer when it is possible 
to obtain every desired shade from his 


‘efore attempting to use the dye- 
wif in the paste form, make sure 

it is in a homogeneous state. 
[his is accomplished by thoroughly 
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stirring with a ladle, or by rolling 
the kegs for a short time. Care must 
be taken that paste colors are never 
exposed to the air. Be sure to keep 
kegs tightly covered, otherwise a var- 
iation in strength will result from 
evaporation as the color is used from 
time to time. Colors in the paste form 
are reduced the same as the powder 
colors. 


Dyebath and Dyeing 
Rayon has a very strong affinity 
for vat colors; therefore precautions 
must be taken in the handling of the 
yarn in the dyebath. The cold bath 
method gives the best results on rayon 

yarn. 
To prepare 
in the tub is 


the dyebath, the water 
charged with 1 oz. of 
hydrosulphite and 1 oz. of caustic 
soda to every 25 gals. of water, and 
the necessary amount of glue figured 
on the amount of water. The small 
amount of hydrosulphite which is 
added to the water is to prevent the 
dye liquor from becoming partially 
oxidized by the oxygen contained in 
the water. Before the dyestuff is 
added to the tub, the well-scoured 
yarn is given a few turns in the dye- 
bath charged with hydrosulphite, 
caustic, and glue. This preliminary 
operation puts the yarn in proper 
condition so that it will not absorb 
the dyestuff too quickly, and tends to 
insure more level results. 

After the dyestuff has been added 
to the dyebath, the yarn shouid be 
entered. For a 250-lb. lot of yarn, 
it is necessary to commence the dye- 
ing with eight men working in pairs 
on the tub. The sticks are divided; 
each pair of men has the same num- 
ber of sticks. When the yarn 1s first 
entered, it is very essential that it be 
worked rapidly and carefully for the 
first 15 min. After that, four men 
can be taken from the tub, and the 
handling can be carried on by the re- 
maining four men. The yarn is 
given one quick, gentle lashing and 
one turn, then another lashing and 
one turn, then two lashings and one 
turn, etc. At this point, the yarn 
should have a uniform appearance 
across the top if the lot is coming up 
level. After 20 min. in the case of 
light shades, sample for shade. 

Sampling is important to good dye- 
ing, and, while it is rather difficult 
to get the exact shade at different 
times, it is well for the dyer to have 
an idea which way the batch is going. 
To sample, remove one of the skeins, 
extract it, oxidize it for five minutes 
in the air, and then dip it in half a 
dipper of cold water containing a 
pinch of perborate of soda, to com- 
plete the oxidation. Work the skein 
for a few minutes in a soap bath just 
under the boil. Dry a short section of 
the skein on a warm cylinder or with 
a hot-air fan. This method gives a 
pretty proximity to the true 
shade. 


close 


Dyeing Heavy Shades 
For heavy shades, glaubersalt is 
added to the dyebath if necessary—not 
more than 20% being used. The yarn 
is reentered and worked for 15 to 20 
min. or until the proper exhaustion is 


obtained. For medium and_ heavy 
shades, the dyebath can be brought 
up to a temperature of 120° F. 
In cases where heavy shades are 


started in a cold bath and brought up 
to a higher temperature, the yarn is 
thrown up (lifted from the bath) be- 
fore the temperature of the bath is 
raised. This prevents tangling of 
the yarn, and insures more level dye- 
ing. Care must be taken that the 
bath is uniform in temperature be- 
fore the yarn is reentered. Hot and 
places in the bath will cause 
shaded dyeings. 

In order that the dyeing will be 
complete, the dyebath must be prac- 
tically exhausted so that when subse- 
quent lots of yarn are to be dyed to 
the same shade they will very closely 
check if the bath is exhausted to the 
proper point. The dyeing of light 
shades is carried on without the addi- 
tion of glaubersalt, while heavier 
shades will require an addition of 
salt. 

For heavy shades where it is neces- 
sary to add salt, it is well to reduce 
the amount of glue. In cases, 
the glue may be omitted altogether so 
that a good exhaustion can be ob- 
tained. Bear in mind, however, that 
the bath must not exhaust too rapidly. 

If the yarn is going to be used for 
knitting purposes, soluble oils should 
never be used either for penetrating 
agents or 


Cot dl 


some 


Ex- 
perience has proved that it is difficult 
to wind rayon that has any monople 
oil or Turkey-red oil in it. 


for finishing agents. 


If yarns 
are to be used for weaving purposes, 
it is permissible to use soluble ofl. 
Over not 

After the dyeing is completed, the 
plug is pulled and the yarn is allowed 
to set and drain. It is then placed in 
a bag or net and extracted, and then 


1% 1s recommended. 


hung upon a post and _ straightened 
out. Care must be taken to take out 


all kinks and to straighten up the tie 
bands. The yarn is next placed on 
horses and oxidized for “% hr., which 
is generally sufficient for all vat 
colors. 

After oxidization, the yarn is given 
several rinses with cold water and is 
then acidulated with a solution of 
I to 2 pts. of sulphuric acid in 100 
gals. of water. This accomplishes the 
neutralization of the caustic. After 
several rinsings with cold water, the 
yarn is ready for soaping. 

Soaping Dyed Yarn 

The next operation is  soaping. 
This is carried out at a temperature 
of about 170° F. The soap bath is 
made up with about 1% of soap on 
the weight of the yarn. The bath is 
brought to the boil and the steam is 
shut off. The yarn is entered and 
worked for from 5 to 15 min., de- 
pending upon the class of colors used. 

Soaping brings about the develop- 
ment of the true shade and removes 
any slight excess of unfixed dyestuff. 
If the dyeing has been successfully 
carried out, there should not be any 
noticeable amount of loose dyestuff 
in the soap bath. A large amount of 
soaping-off of the color from the yarn 
will indicate improper handling some- 
where along the line. 
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Thorough rinsing is 
remove the soap; usually two warm 
rinse waters and one cold will leave 
the yarn in good condition. The 
yarn is next placed in bags or nets, 
is extracted and straightened out, and 
is then ready for drying. 

The subject of drying rayon is open 
to argument. Some people claim that it 
can be dried at a high temperature 
the same as cotton and woolen goods ; 
others think it is best to dry it at a 
cool temperature—around go° F. The 
writer prefers using a lower heat for 
all rayon fibers except where they 
are used for decorative purposes, such 
as stripes in other fabrics, ete. 


necessary to 


Bleaching Rayon Yarn 

The bleaching of rayon is best done 
with sodium hypochlorite. The oper- 
ation is comparatively simple and may 
be carried out without any difficulty. 
The bleaching liquor is made up in a 
stock solution, which will keep fairly 
well for 24 hrs. Clean barrels may 
be utilized, although they will not 
last any great length of time. A 
cement vat is much better. 

To make up 50 gals. of stock liquor 
using chlorine gas, first fill the barrel 
one-third full with then add 
30 Ibs. of soda ash and stir until in 
solution. Next add 12 Ibs. of 
soda and stir until in 
up the barrel with 
6 m. of the top. gas cyl- 
inder on the scales and run 15 Ibs. of 


Water, 


caustic 
Fill 


within 


solution. 
water to 
Place the 


the gas slowly into the caustic and 
soda ash solution. 
To bleach too Ibs. of rayon for 


light shades, fill up the bleaching tub 
to the proper point with water and 
add four pailfuls of stock solution. 
Enter the yarn and work occasionally 
for 20 min. Pull the plug and let 
the yarn set and oxidize tor 20 min. 
Rinse off twice with cold water and 
sour with bisulphite of soda or hydro- 
chloric acid. If bisulphite of soda is 
used, two quarts of liquor will be 
sufficient to make up the bath as 
above. Work the yarn for 10 min. 
In souring with hydrochloric acid, 
add enough to the bath to give it a 
fairly sour taste. Work the yarn for 
10 min. 

Rinse off the yarn with cold water 
three or four times, and neutralize in 
a fresh bath with trisodium phos- 
phate for 10 min., making sure that 
the bath is slightly alkaline to red 
litmus paper. Rinse off in a fresh 
water bath several times, after which 
the yarn is ready for dyeing. 

If a market bleach is desired, the 
yarn is given a double bleach; that 
is, the above operations are repeated, 
except that in the last sour sulphuric 
acid is used, as this has a tendency 
to brighten up the bleach. Try to 
avoid bluing if possible; as a rule 
the results are not very satisfactory. 

The yarn is handled for drying the 
same way as the dyed yarn, only it 
must be kept perfectly clean at all 
times. 


Industrial Dyeing Corp. of North 
Carolina, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
organized with a capital of $10,000, to 
operate a textile dyeing plant. Karl 
Ginter, 1678 Stratona Park East, Char- 
lotte, is one of the heads of the company. 
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Textile Chemicals 


Textile Chemists and Purchasing Agents ly 
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Yellow Prussiate of Potash A 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda as 
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We have been receiving a constantly 
increasing number of orders for our 


CARBONATE OF POTASH 
96/98% calcined 


700-lb. casks 100-lb. kegs 


Stocks at our plant on New York Harbor 
make possible quick shipment to any 
part of the United States by rail or water. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 


535 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 





Apparatus and Procedure for Dyeing and Sizing Cotton 
Goods Simultaneously 
Many Possibilities, Especially in Light, Open Fabrics 


— Machine for Continuous Padding and Drying 


HE great demand for low- 

priced fabrics of all sorts, and 

the keen competition brought 

about by the enormous indus- 
trial development of modern times, 
have transformed, little by little, the 
conditions in the dyehouse. In order 
to be in a position to compete success- 
fully in the different markets, many 
manufacturers have been obliged to 
reduce the cost of the different opera- 
tions of treatment and have often en- 
countered serious difficulties, being 
obliged to make large investments of 
capital. For the mill not having very 
large installations of machinery there 
are, however, articles on which a cer- 
tain profit can still be made without 
the necessity of making great changes. 
One possibility where economies may 
be obtained is through dyeing or 
coloring during the sizing and starch- 
ing operations, 


Formerly Only in Print Works 


A similar combination of two very 
important processes was once only 
known in mills printing cotton fabrics, 
where it was largely employed for 
producing certain styles or types of 
printed articles. Nowadays it has; 
however, taken strong root in the cot- 
ton dyeworks, where certain articles 
obtained on the jig, on the continuous 
dyeing machine, or on other machines 
can be imitated quite cheaply. Be- 
sides this, through the large number 
of colors and methods of application 
at disposal, there is a continual ten- 
dency towards great developments in 
the near future. 

(he methods of application of dye 
in sizing processes are quite numer- 
ous. They are, at present, largely 
employed for coloring light, trans- 
parent and semi-transparent curtain 
fabrics, voiles, tulles, and other fabrics 
lor ladies’ apparel of light and 
medium weights, on which it is not 
only wished to produce coloring and 
better strength, but where it also is 
desired to maintain the fabric thor- 
oughly straight and in the open width 
all through the dyeing and finishing. 
In some cases, the materials treated 
are already furnished with the colored 
effects or designs. These are obtained 
by weaving with threads dyed to fast 
colors, and such cloths are often over- 
| during sizing to produce grounds 
ot different shades. A curtain cloth 
this type, which the writer has seen 
red by the above process on a 
er large scale, is shown at Fig. 1. 
e the colored lines, generally red, 


dy: 


efiects obtained with slightly thicker 
n of the same shade as the rest of 
the ground. 

wing to the possibility of using 
direct, basic, mineral, vat, sulphur, 
an alizarine colors, aniline black, etc., 


k, and blue, are placed on striped’ 
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many classes of goods can be produced 
by dyeing during sizing, and the fast- 
ness of these can vary considerably 
from case to case. Many establish- 
ments prepare articles of little fast- 
ness, which still find an easy sale, by 
padding light cotton curtain cloths, 
certain fabrics for shades, and tulles, 
dress goods, cretonnes, etc., with 
pastes prepared by dissolving 1 to 100 
parts of a suitable direct dyestuff (or 
mixture of direct dyestuffs) in 10,000 
parts of boiling water, closing off the 
steam, and adding with continual 
agitation 200 parts of sulphoricinate 
of soda (Turkey-red oil) and 20 to 
100 parts of dextrine. 


Construction of Machine 


The above pastes are often prepared 
in double-cased copper boilers heated 
by steam or hot air, and are applied 
to the fabric through the use of a 
machine constructed on the principle 
shown in Fig. 2. C is a strong iron 
frame and consists of two heavy iron 
sides with long narrow slots running 
down most of their height. These 
sides contain ball-bearings in which 
run the short end-shafts of a large 
lower drum a of copper-plated iron, 
and of an upper pressing roller b of 
hardened rubber. Both a and b are 
kept under elastic pressure applied by 
levers m and weights W and are regu- 
lated through two hand-wheels H by 
long steel screws. Roll B has an in- 
ternal recess for the passage of steam 
used for the heating operations. The 


steam enters from one of the short 





end-supporting shafts. All condensed 
water is eliminated through the short 
end-shaft at the opposite side of the 
machine. 

The lower half of roll @ revolves 


x 
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Curtain Material Dyed in the 


Sizing Bath 


in a wide, shallow wooden trough 7. 
This trough is made of wood, of 
copper-plated iron, or of glass-covered 
iron. It has a large opening which is 
closed through a tap, and its bottom 
is inclined so that all liquid collects 
just above the opening. On the front 
and back of roll a are placed the 
scraping arrangements c and d, con- 





Fig. 2. Padding Machine Used for Dyeing Cotton Goods in the Sizing Bath 


taining doctor blades of steel or other 
material—depending upon the sizing 
baths used. The action of such ar- 
rangements can be suspended through 
the simple movement of a small hand- 
wheel. 

In front of roll a is placed a small 
lower binding roller g, preferably of 


glass, and a bar r with lines for 
spreading the cotton fabric coming 
from roller s and beam B. At the 


back of a is placed a small beater 
which is moved by a mechanism out- 
side trough 7, and which mixes the 
pastes. At the back of the machine is 
a second spreading bar ¢. 

The upper portion of C contains a 
lined bar e, which operates when it 
is only necessary to pass the cloth be- 
tween the nip formed by roll a and 
cylinder b—when entrance into the 
bath of treatment is not desired. The 
cloth making its way out of the ma- 
chine is collected on a wooden beam 
turned by roller R, or is delivered in 
the form of pieces at K. 


Operation of Machine 

There are several ways of using the 
above machine. By one of these, sev- 
eral pieces of the cotton cloth to be 
colored and filled are wound on a 
wooden beam and entered at B. The 
end is threaded over roller s, over bar 
r, into the bath in trough T at g, be- 
tween the nip of cylinder a and roller 
b, and on to a wooden beam placed 
above roller R. 

By another way of using the ma- 
chine, the cotton piece is threaded over 
roller s and spreading bar e, and then 
between the nip of cylinder @ and 
roller b so that it receives the pad- 
ding bath which is carried upwards 
by the turning of roll b. From the 
nip, the fabric is led to the plaiting 
disposition AK, which piles it on a 
small table or in a small 
truck. The scraping arrangement c 
is placed in action in this instance to 
insure 


wot den 


an even coloring 
while doctor d, 
remains out of action or is employed 


only for freeing the cylinder of linters. 


coating of 
paste on cylinder a, 


A third way of working the machine 
would be to the fabric from 
roller s into through 7, from here 
against bowl a which would be scraped 
by c, between the squeezing nip just 
above, and to plaiter K. In this way 
the bath would be made to penetrate 
deeply into the cotton cloth. 


pass 


A fourth way of using the machine 
would be to introduce the cloth from 
wooden beam w, passing it from w 
to roller h, to spreading bar t, below 
cylinder a to roller g, and through the 
nip between cylinder a and roller b on 
to a wooden beam on roller R. 

Still another way of employing the 
machine — one which would be of 
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taleys 


Why Staley’s? With a host of starches to choose from why 
do so many progressive mill men specify Staley’s? 





The Staley interpretation of starch service is largely respon- 
sible. Ours is an individual service. It means the right 
starch for the need—your need. Naturally it takes an 
expert organization to prescribe for various requirements. 
Ours comes under that heading. Nowhere else in industry 
will you find more complete facilities for the manufacture 
of starch. 


The mill man who specifies Staley’s knows that it will play 
the part to perfection. Furthermore, he knows that he can 
depend upon receiving the same high grade results from 
year to year. 


Just tell the Staley representative about your needs. Our 
Technical service is yours for the asking. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Ansley Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A. Dean, Manager. J. W. Pope, Manager 
25 Church St. 88 Broad St., 
; New York City Boston, Mass. 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Manager L. R. Dickinson, Manager 





Starch 
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service when the material has to be 
slop-padded twice — would be to in- 
troduce one piece from beam B, pass- 
ing it over roller s and spreading bar 
r, to roller g, and against cylinder a. 
A second piece would be led from 
beam w, over roller # and spreading 
bar t, and under the first piece, against 
cylinder a. Both pieces would be 
pressed between the squeezing nip 
formed by a and b, and one of them 
would be rolled on roller R, while the 
other would pass on to the plaiting 
disposition K, 


Drying the Padded Goods 

The goods on leaving the above 
padder are sometimes treated on a 
cylinder drying machine constructed 
on the principle shown in Fig. 3. 
Fourteen drying drums (a-n) of 
copper-plated iron, are mounted in 
frame F on ball bearings. The drums 
are hollow and contain an inner cham- 
ber or channel immediately under the 
outer or contact surface. Hot air, 
heated by steam or electricity in a sepa- 
rate apparatus, is caused to circulate 
in this chamber. It enters through 
one of the hollow end-shafts and 
makes its way out through the other. 
The same hot air can be used over 
and over again. It is first circulated 
in the last drying drum n, and then 
passes rapidly through drums g, m, f, 
l_e, k, d, j, c, 1, b, h, and a, passing 
aiterwards into the heating plant. 

For continually spreading the ma- 
terial during its passage on the drying 
drums, some of the drums are made 
with divergent lines. The padded cot- 
ton cloth is introduced from roll A, 
which is kept continually under the 
action of a light brake to regulate the 
tension on the material. It passes be- 
tween the spreading bars B and on to 
the drying drums, which are hotter 
toward the front end of the machine. 
At the end of the drying drums is 
placed a binding roller C, generally set 
in bearings under the action of 
springs, which gives it a certain elas- 
ticity. From here the cloth can either 
be wound again in roll form at R; or 
it can be passed between rollers G to 
plaiter P, and piled on a low table or 
in a small truck. 

This machine is driven by a small 
engine or by an electric motor as may 
be most convenient, and the speed of 
the material can be regulated in ac- 
cordance with the class of goods being 
treated. Work in the machine is im- 
mediately stopped or started by a 
movement of the hand levers L, which 
are placed at both ends of the machine. 


Operation of Machine 

\ way of working the above ma- 
chine would be as follows: Two long 
cotton tapes are threaded over spread- 
ing rollers B, around the drying 
drums, over roller C, between rollers 
G, and through plaiter P. The hot 
air is then prepared in a small heating 
apparatus and is forced through drum 
n, passing rapidly forward and warm- 
ing every drum it passes through. The 
heating action is increased after a cer- 
tain tisad? and, by means of conveni- 
ently placed thermometers, the opera- 
tives control the temperature of the 
hot air entering in drums n, d, and a. 
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Fig. 3. Drying Machine in Which Drums Are Heated with Hot Air 


When the desired temperatures are ar- 
rived at, the passage of the hot air is 
regulated so that it will maintain con- 
stant temperatures in the drums. 

The speed of passage of the first lot 
of cloth is then regulated, the end of 
the cloth is sewed to the ends of the 
two cotton tapes, and the machine is 
started. The padded cloth first comes 
in contact with the coolest drums, the 
evaporation of the water to be elimi- 
nated is commenced, and drying be- 
comes more rapid as the fabric comes 
in contact with warmer and warmer 
drums. When the cloth reaches roller 
C it is sufficiently dry for the neces- 
sary finishing operations, such as cal- 
endering, hot pressing, etc. 

The above machine has the follow- 
ing advantages: 

(1) Through initiating the drvinge 
of the padded cloth on drums which 
are not too warm, and by causing the 
material to be strongly heated only 
when it has become partly dry, the 
filling material is not driven away 
from the interior of the cloth and 
covers this well and uniformly in 
every part of the fabric. 

(2) If the heating of the hot air is 
conducted with electricity, the last 
drying drums can be heated above 
100°C. when it is necessary to quicken 
the drying operation. 

(3) The quantity of moisture left in 
the material after drying can be regu- 
lated to any percentage required by 
the finishing operations which are to 
follow. 

(4) The entrance of a new lot can 
take place immediately at the end of 
an old lot if the same speed of treat- 
ment is to be adopted; or can occur 
after a cotton leader is run through, 
in other cases. The change of speed 


required is introduced directly after 
the passage of the end of the old lot 
on roller C in the latter cases. 

(5) The same hot air is used four- 


teen times on the machine itself, and, 
since it still contains heat after leav- 
ing drum a, may be reintroduced into 
the heater and used again, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of the drying operations. 

(6) Because of the large number 
of drying drums used, and the pos- 
sibility of heating the last half of 
these very hot, the production of the 
machine can be brought 
when the class 
allows it. 

(7) The padded cotton cloth is au- 
tomatically freed of all plaits or folds; 
thus the danger of spoiling the goods 
during the following finishing opera- 
tions is avoided. 


very high 


of goods produced 


Continuous Machine 

A machine where the sizing, dveing, 
and drying operations are accom- 
plished at the same time, thus provid- 
ing economy in the use of labor, space, 
motive power, and steam, is con 
structed on the principle shown in 
Fig. 4. 

This has two principal portions: 
the two-roll padding machine P, and 
the double-drying apparatus D. The 
first contains a trough ft, a 
pair of rubber-covered pressing roll- 
ers r which are kept under elastic 
pressure, and a special arrangement 
through which the cotton cloth can be 
entered in piece form. Trough ¢ can 
be lowered by turning a 
small hand-wheel. 


wooden 


raised or 
The double-drying has 
16 large 
These 


apparatus 
copper-plated drums. 
heated steam, which 
enters several at the same time. The 
heating drums run in_ ball-bearings 
which are held in two high 
sides S. At the end of these sides 
are two projecting arms fitted with 
the plaiting arrangement P. In order 
to utilize as much as possible of the 


iron 


are by 


frame- 


heated surface on the drying drums, 


the kept in contact with 
practically the whole of their surface 


fabric is 





Fig. 4. Apparatus for Dyeing, Sizing, and Drying Cotton Goods in One Continuous 
Operation 
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by the binding rolls 6. Some of the 
binding rolls are supplied with di- 
vergent lines to spread the material 
and remove any wrinkles. 

The plant is driven at different 
speeds, depending upon the class of 
goods being treated, by an individual 
electric motor; all movement is 
started or stopped by moving hand- 
lever H or hand-lever K. In some 
mills, to economize on the steam em- 
ployed, the two lots of drying drums 
are enclosed in an iron chamber from 
which the hot fumes and water vapor 
are drawn through a ventilator. In 
this way, the heat developed around 
the rolls is also utilized. 

(To be continued ) 
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Measuring Colors 


Objects: Standardization, Con- 
trol, and Harmonious Use 


The production of synthetic 
stuffs in ever-increasing variety and 
quantity has not been attended by a 
corresponding reduction of their use to 
the scientific methods of 


dve- 


control and 
standardization which characterize the 
manufacturing technique of the pres 
ent day. The production of synthetic 
dyes is the result of persistent and 
continuing chemical research, and the 
fact that the use of these products re 
mains a craft rather than an accurate 
science is a tribute to the skill of the 
dyer and colorist in meeting the de 
mands of industry by “cut and 
methods. 


try ” 


Craftsmanship has surrounded this 
art with mysterious and meaningless 


names, which fact brings to the fore 
the demand for a_ universal color 
language. As long as the color of an 


object cannot be more definitely de 
scribed than as a_ pinkish-orange, 
\lice blue, or invisible 
industries which 
maintenance of 
the 
specification are laboring under a real 
handicap. 


those 
with 
and 


green, 
concerned 
standards 


are 
color 
Lor ds color 


purchase of on a 


The maintenance of color standards 
is another phase of the color prob- 
lem. With the 
of measurements, and 
the increasing precision and usefulness 
of instruments designed for this pur 
pose, it is now possible to chart any 
given and create a 
permanent record that can be referred 
to as a standard from day to day and 
year. In those industries 
where color values are of the greatest 
importance, recognition of 
the utility of such records is antici 
pated. 


recent advances in 


science cok r 


color, thereby 


year to 


growing 


The dye industry already recognizes 
the importance of color graphs and is 
supplying this useful data to its cus- 
tomers, who, however, with few ex- 
ceptions, are unable to make practical 
use of the information. This situation 
might be likened to furnishing speci- 
fications in metric units to a man who 
understands only British units and is 
without a conversion table. 

Color measurements are also being 
practically applied to secure the proper 
balancing of colors for harmonious 
effects. Within the past few years 
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CHENEY SILK YARNS 


Woolens and worsted manufacturers are more 







alive than ever before to the importance of color 





in silk yarns. 
Cheney stands today as the acknowledged 
authority on color in the silk market. And Cheney 
yarn colors are based on the latest up-to-the- 
minute style knowledge—a wide range that will 
enable you to choose those which harmonize most 
effectively with your ground colors. 
Cheney quality, as always. Generous sampling 
courtesies. Prompt deliveries. A service depart- 
ment that services. And prices that are certain to 
be as low as the market affords. 
Write to Yarn Sales Dept., Cheney Brothers, 
181 Madison Avenue, at 34th St., New York City. 
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certain leading manufacturers have 
successfully applied this comparatively 
new science to the printing of cartons, 
posters, and other forms of adver- 
tising matter. These practical appli- 
cations point the way to new de- 
velopments. 


Standardization, control, and har- 
monious use of colors, which are the 
practical objectives of color measure- 
ments, are of outstanding importance 
in the dyeing and printing of textiles. 
It would appear as only a matter of 
time before the textile industry will 
recognize the possibilities which the 
science of color measurements now 
extends, and the habit of thinking of 
colors in terms of wave lengths will 
be as commonplace as the present 
classification of radio broadcasting 
stations on a similar scale. An auto- 
matic color recording instrument will 
mark the next substantial step toward 
the general use of color measurements, 
and very significantly such a develop- 
ment is now promised from a new 
application of the now familiar photo- 
electric cell and radio tube.—From 
the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 


Evening Courses in Silk 





Broad Silk Analysis Classes Re- 
open at N. Y. Evening School 
The New York Evening Textile 

School under the Board of Education 
announces the reopening of its free 
evening classes in silk construction 
and analysis on Sept. 19. This will 
be given by S. Kaskel who is a grad- 
uate of the Koniglichen Hohere 
Webeschule at Krefeld, Germany. 
He is well known as a consulting ex- 
pert in the manufacturing, sales and 
technical fields of the silk industry 
of this country. This will be the 
eighth year that Mr. Kaskel has con- 
ducted these classes, 

The same course will be given on 
Monday and Wednesday as on Tues- 
day and Thursday evening from seven 
to nine. It will embody basic weave 
constructions and their derivatives; 
the methods of designing and plotting 
on textile design paper; reed and 
harness drafting and the making of 
chain card designs, identification of 
all classes of fabric textile machinery 
of the Textile High School will be 
utilized to demonstrate throwing, 
winding, warping and weaving of 
silk. 

Samples of fabrics will be analyzed 
by each student under the supervision 
of the teacher. In the field of calcu- 
lations students will be taught how to 
figure quantities of textile yarns re- 
quired for given yardages and the 
estimation of the various labor and 
overhead charges which enter into the 
manufacturing of broad silk fabrics. 


Prospective students and those in- 
terested can register or obtain further 
information at Textile High School, 
124 \Vest 30th Street, New York City, 
any school evening from seven to nine 
on and after Sept. 14. 
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Notes on the Scrooping of Silk 


Use of Sulphuric Acid to Produce 
Scroopy Feel—Testing Results 
By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


T= peculiar squeaky feeling that is 
experienced when a piece of 
good-quality silk is crunched up in 
the hand is described as “Scroop.” 
Customers have become so used to 
this handle that it is looked for al- 
ways as a token of value. In conse- 
quence, when materials of less value 
are offered for sale it is the desire 
of the storekeeper to present them as 
being of the best possible value for 
the money, and therefore cheaper 
grades of silk, and very frequently 
goods that are not silk at all, are 
treated in such a way that the scroop 
is felt in them. 


A large number of substances may 
be used to produce the scroopy handle 
in silk and other fabrics; most of 
these are acids, the organic acids pre- 
dominating because they are less 
active in their attack upon the fibers. 
Among the most usual acids are citric, 
tartaric, lactic, and acetic. But, 
strangely enough, it has been found 
by some manufacturers that sul- 
phuric acid, one of the strongest and 
most corrosive of the inorganic acids, 
is the cheapest and at the same time 
the most efficient in producing the 
desired result. Because of its strongly 
destructive action on all fibers, it is 
necessary to use it with the greatest 
caution and always in a very diluted 
condition. 


Strength of Acid 


Years of experience in treating silk, 
both weighted and unweighted has 
shown that a bath containing 10 fluid 
oz. of the acid in about 60 gals. of 
softened water is strong enough to 
produce the desired effect. The acid 
used is that known as concentrated oil 
of vitriol, having a specific gravity 
of 1.840 at 15° C. 

After the material has been dyed 
and washed, it is centrifuged and 
passed into the scrooping bath, 
where it is run backward and _ for- 
ward over its entire length six times, 
and is then placed again in tne nydro- 
extractor without further washing. 
This process should be made a stand- 
ard, so that there may be the least 
possible chance of difference between 
one batch and another. When used 
in such a dilute condition as that 
indicated above, there is absolutely no 
danger of the cloth coming to any 
harm, but it must be borne in mind 
that the concentrated acid should 
never be carried into the immediate 
neighborhood of the silk, for the 
slightest splash falling upon it will 
eat a hole in it. 


The amount of scroop that is ap- 
plied to fabrics should always be kept 
at the same figure; and, as soon as the 
goods have been taken from the ex- 
tractor, a swatch should be cut off 
and sent to the laboratory for testing. 
If the amount of acidity falls short of 
the standard, the silk should be given 


a few more runs in the scrooping 
liquor; but, on the other hand, if 
there be too much, a run through 
clean water will take out sufficient to 
correct the error. 


Test for Scroop 

The actual test adopted in one 
laboratory is simplicity itself; and, 
though it is more or less empirical, 
the results are concordant over a long 
series of experiments. A weighed 
quantity of the material (about two 
grams is enough) is taken. It may 
be either dry or conditioned, but must 
for all tests be either one or the other. 
This will be worked in 10 cc. of 
decinormal sodium hydrate and 150 
cc. of distilled water for ten minutes. 
The time and quantity should always 
be the same. The liquid is next 
titrated with decinormal sulphuric 
acid, and the number of cc. required 
completely to neutralize the solution 
of alkali, using phenol-phthalein as 
the indicator, is noted. This figure 
deducted from ten shows the approxi- 
mate quantity of acidity; in other 
words, the amount of scroop in the 
goods. It is not requisite that the 
actual percentage of acid be calcu- 
lated; it is sufficient to state the num- 
ber of cubic centimeters. It has been 
found that from 8 to g cc. for 
weighted silk and from 6 to 7 cc. for 
unweighted will give a very desirable 
handle. Other cloths and some varie- 
ties of silk may necessitate slight 
alterations in the mode of procedure. 

In order to prove whether or not 
a change in the details of the test 
would make any material difference 
in the result obtained, a series of 
further experiments have been car- 
ried out. The results will be seen 
in the accompanying table. The 
weight of silk was varied and the 
quantity of standard alkali solution 
was changed; but in every case the 
quantity of scroop in the fabric was 
found to be nearly correct, between 
6 and 7 cc. It can easily be seen that 
a little more or less cannot possibly 
be noticed by a shopper in handling 
the silk; but, if the manufacturer 
always aims at giving the same feel 
in all batches of material he ships, 
he can to a certain extent insure him- 
self against complaints from the re- 
tailers that the last shipment was not 
as good as those sent previously. 
Weight of Amount of 


Silk Used N/IO NaOH _ Scroop 
Used 
gm. ce. ce. 
I 5 7-33 
I 10 7.14 
I 20 7.00 
2 10 7.11 
2 20 6.90 
3 15 6.90 
3 20 6.94 


In this table it will be noticed that 
there is but a small difference over 
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the run of figures for scroop, but it 
is advisable always to keep to one 
range of conditions so that every- 
thing is standardized. 


Weighted Silks 

Weighted silks lose a proportion 
of their weighting when they are 
scrooped; but, although a great num- 
ber of tests have been made, it has 
not been found possible to get at any 
decided percentage of loss. The 
figures obtained vary from 1 to 8% 
of the tin-weighting. On analyzing 
the dissolved weighting, it was found 
to consist of tin, aluminum, and 
silica; in none of the cases tested was 
any phosphate found in solution. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
the weighting itself is a very un- 
stable compound, as well as varying 
in its composition. The deposit de- 
pends upon a large number of incon- 
stants, and therefore it will cause no 
surprise to find that the quantity dis- 
solved out by the very weak acid of 
the scroop bath will also vary. 





Texas Wool Shearing Begins 





Clip Estimated at 6,000,000 but 
No Contracts as Yet 

SAN ANGELO, Tex., Sept. 17.— 
The shearing of the Texas fall clip 
of wool, estimated at 6,000,000 
pounds, is beginning over southwest 
Texas, though it will not be in full 
swing until the latter part of the 
month. Shearing of goats will be 
completed at the last of the month. 
There have been few contracts on 
mohair and none on wool as yet. The 
quality of the mohair, helped by the 
dry weather, is good. There have 
been few losses from cold rains over 
the goat country. 

The delivery of the lambs to the 
feeders is beginning, though October 
will be the heavy month. About 65 
to 70 per cent of the mutton lambs 
have been contracted to go to the 
feeders and other points. The sheep- 
men do not plan to hold, in the Ram- 
bouillet country, more than 15 per 
cent of the mutton lambs. Not many 
of the Delaines have been contracted 
to go to the feeders, but many are 
sold to go out as breeding stock. 
There was a buyers’ strike on the 
remaining mutton lambs in the coun- 
try at the first and middle of Septem- 
ber. The owners of the lambs say 
that if a good rain falls they don’t 
care whether they sell them or not. 
Those who held their mutton lambs 
till last spring and sold them after 
shearing as yearling muttons made 
good money. 

Not more than 50 per cent of the 
ewe lambs have been sold or are for 
sale, the ranchmen preferring to sell 
their older ewes. 

Some of the ranchmen bred their 
flocks in September this year, but the 
big breeding season begins in the 
latter part of October and November. 
Some have bought Delaine bucks to 
put on their Rambouillet ewes, look- 
ing toward an improvement of the 
wool. Numbers of high grade bucks 
have been shipped into Texas during 
the last few months. 
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Double Coating and Drying 


ON THE WALDRON 





Units similar to sketch are extensively used where it is desired to 
insure smoothness in double coating and drying of fabrics. Designs 
of units vary to best meet particular requirements. Towers may be 
long or short with one or more passes up and down for goods; 
coating heads may be of knife, smooth or squeeze roll type; single 
or double unrolling stands. Forced air circulation or banked steam 
coils accomplish even drying. Gas or oil heating units supplied 
where extreme high temperature drying is necessary. 


Write us for detailed information regarding the 
possibilities for Tower Coating in your plant. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works — New Brunswick, N. J. 


208 W. Washington Street 30 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





RECEPTACLES- 


CANS, TRUCKS, BARRELS, BOXES, TRAYS 


for Factories - Mills - Warehouses 
Write for catalog illustrating complete line and features of material and construction 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


ROVING 


BOSTON 
210 Lincoln Street 





NEW YORK 
78 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1024 Filbert Street 2. West 5th St. 
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Bleaching Low-Grade Sheeting 
Technical Editor: 

\indly send me formula for getting 
a pure-white finish from the 2.85 gray 
sample of sheeting enclosed. (6215) 

(he sample submitted appears to the 
writer to be made from very dirty or 
oft-colored cotton, and under these 
circumstances it would seem that a 
little extra treatment would be neces- 
sary in the bleaching if the inquirer 
were desirous of obtaining a full pure 
white. 

lf the quality of white is the first 
call, it is unquestionably safer to 
figure on a 2-boil bleach, and we would 
recommend the following method: 
After sewing up in the gray room, 
goods should be saturated with a 
1'.% solution of diastafor at a 
temperature of 140 to 145° F. for 
from two to four hours if conven- 
ient; possibly a little longer. After 
steeping in the above manner, the 
goods should be rinsed with water, 
preferably washed through a standard 
bleach house washer not less than 6 ft. 
long, and run directly into a kier after 
being well squeezed through water 
squeezer. 

We are inclined to think that if the 
inquirer had some form of piling 
mechanism in his kier through which 
the kier charge could be passed at the 
time the goods were loading, he would 
obtain great benefits from it. We 
would recommend a pressure kier. 

The kier charge should be made up 
with 24%% caustic soda, figured on 
the weight of goods, with possibly the 
addition of about 1% of some good 
grade kier oil or assistant. We 
recommend boiling the goods at least 
eight hours under pressure not ex- 
ceeding 12 or 15 lbs., after which 
they should be washed out of the kier, 
squeezed, passed through a solution of 
sulphuric acid about 1 to 14° Tw., 
then to be again washed, water 
squeezed, and treated with chlorine or 
chloride of lime equal to about %° Tw. 
chloride of lime, and allowed to lie 
for about 40 min. They then should 
be washed back into the kier and 
given a second boil of about eight 
with about 2 to @ soda 
ash, figured on the weight of goods; 
atter which they should be washed 

of the kier, water squeezed, and 
chemicked for about 1% hrs. with 

Tw. chloride of lime, and then 
igain washed, soured with about 34° 
Tw. sulphuric acid, and given a final 
ough washing. 

n the writer’s experience the above 
bleaching formula usually produces 
a :easonably clear white, and is prob- 
ab'y more generally understood than 
the old-fashioned lime and ash boil. 
It has been our experience, however, 
th: fabrics of such cheap construction 
do not permit the cost of a second 
kies boil and treatment in the bleach 


hours, 24° 
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house. 


Most concerns are producing 
the best possible white with a single 
boil, in which case it will be neces- 
sary after steeping to boil in the kier 
under pressure for about 10 hrs. with 
about 2'4 caustic and 1% of 
some good kier compound, such as 
Oakite or Sol-esco. 

After the kier boil, the goods should 
be washed and soured for 30 to 45 
min. with about 1 to 14° Tw. of 
sulphuric acid, and then washed, 
water squeezed, chemicked with 34 to 
1° Tw. chloride of lime, or equal 
content of chlorine liquor for about 
1% to 2 hrs. They should then be 
washed, water squeezed, and again 
scured with about 34° Tw. sulphuric 
acid, and finally thoroughly washed 
for the full white condition. 


soda 


* * * 


Operators on Tire Cord Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

We are to operate two Foster wind- 
ers of 30 spindles each on 23/5/3 tire 
cord. I would like to know how many 
operators would be required to do the 
work of both tending and splicing on 
these machines in order to produce the 
best results economically. (6209 ) 

This is the Foster Model 23-9 in. 
traverse machine which is in general 
use in mills spinning and _ twisting 
tire cord for use in rubber plants. 
The best help layout we know of in 
any mill using these machines is as 
follows: 

The mill uses as supply a 5 x 8 
spool. One operative does the splicing 
on 20 ends, not doing any other work. 
One man attends to the doffing on 120 
spindles and also takes care of the 
supply; that is, removes the empty 
spools when run out and puts new 
spools on the spindle, so that the only 
work of the girl is splicing the ends. 
In such a mill they would require at 
least 120 spindles. 

In a mill using 60 spindles we be- 
lieve the best arrangement is for a 
hand to attend 15 ends, doing the 
splicing, taking off the runout spools, 
and putting the fresh ones on the 
spindles. As a full package weighs 
up to 14 lbs., a man or boy should 
be supplied to doff these and remove 
them from the frame; also bring the 
full spools, distributing them near the 
machine so that the splicing operative 
can handle them quickly. Of 
a great deal depends on the size of 


course 
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the full spool. If the spool is less 


than 8 x 5, with correspondingly less 


yardage, there is more _ splicing. 
Naturally the skill of the operatives 
enters into the matter very largely. 
If the operatives are used to working 
on the machine and managing the 
splicing, they are always able to at- 
tend more spindles than when ma 
chines are first started in a mill. 


* * * 


Yarn Breaks in Infants’ Socks 
Technical Editor : 

We are mailing you six infants’ 
fancy top socks. You will note that 
the rayon plated body of the sock has 
no defects in the strength of the rayon, 
but that the rayon in the fancy top 
stripes, which is 190 denier, can be 
pulled apart and will not stand any 
strain whatsoever. When this qa- 
terial is dampened and these socks are 
ready to put on the forms, this yarn 
immediately splits. Kindly ascertain 
the reason for the weakness of this 
rayon and advise us. (6214) 

These children’s socks are made 
with cotton and rayon alternating in 
stripes in the cuff, and rayon plated 
over cotton in the leg. The breaks 
are entirely in the rayon in the cuff 
and the most common location is 
along the seam that joins the edges 
of the rib top. 

In studying the cuff it is quite clear 
that the cotton portion stretches more 
readily than the rayon parts. In 
this, the cotton readily 
stretched to 10 in., while the rayon 
stretched only to 8 in. under an equal 
tension. This is doubtless due to the 
length of stitch used and perhaps a 
little to the different yarns. Further 
examination showed the cotton yarns 
to be about 30s, two-ply. If the rayon 
is 190 denier (which cannot be deter- 
mined because it is so much broken) 
this would be equivalent to about 28s 


measuring 
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Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs.—The writer appreci- 
ates very much your courtesy and 
prompt attention to his request in 
regard to Will 
take this up parties 


suggested. 


with the 


Yours truly, 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


James P. Hooper, 
Vice-President. 
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In this depaftment, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge coven the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. ; 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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cotton varn. This that the 
cotton varns are about twice as coarse 


as the 


means 


rayon yarns, which may be 
largely responsible for the difference 
in stretch. 

Probably the actual breaking is 
done when pulling the cuff over the 
heel of the board. While the cotton 
will stretch enough to slip over, the 
rayon will not, especially when the 
rayon is wet and in a weakened con 
dition. This to be un- 
usually weak when wet, but it may be 
only that it is rather fine for this 
particular gauge of machine. Having 
the rayon break at the seam can 
easily be the result of the sewing 
machine needle splitting some of the 
rayon yarns and 
further. 

The leg should give no trouble be 
cause the cotton over which the ravon 
is plated will resist the 
boarding. 


rayon seems 


weakening them 


strain of 
x ok x 

Low-Grade Woolens Lack 
Strength 

Technical Editor: 

[ am sending you two samples of 
cloth marked No. 1 and No. 2, and 
also three bobbins of the yarn used in 
the weaving. The No. 1, as you will 
notice, is a common herringbone 
weave and is woven one pick of blue 
and one pick of black. Sample No. 2 
is a fancy diamond weave, woven with 
solid brown filling. 

We have been receiving complaints 
that the cloth is so tender that it is 
unmerchantable. If you will examine 
the samples of yarn you will note that 
it is composed of shoddy and card 
waste, no virgin wool being used. In 
view of this fact is there any possible 
way that you can suggest to increase 
the strength of these fabrics? I have 
been told that there is a way—by men 
who are higher up but not practical 
manutacturers—and if this is so, | 
would like to know how. 

It has been hinted that the designing 
of the fabrics is wrong and that if 
they were designed correctly the 
finished cloth would be stronger. In 
the finishing of these fabrics we are 
using a soap composed of 4 oz. alkali 
and 4 oz. palm chip soap to the gal- 
lon, for both washing and _ fulling 
The rest of the finishing process is 
simply shearing and pressing. 

Wherein, in your opinion, does the 
fault lie, or considering that the yarn 
is composed of shoddy, are the fabrics 
as strong as it is possible to make 
them? As this matter is 
portant to me, I would appreciate 
your candid opinion in this difficulty. 
(6218) 


very im 


Sample No. 1 counts 26 ends per 
inch and 19 picks per inch. Sample 
No. 2 counts 26 ends per inch and 22 
picks per inch. Sample No. 2 seems 
to be much stronger than No. 1, and 
should be satisfactory enough for this 
class of goods. Sample No. 1 is too 
tender to be merchantable. 

We believe that there are. not 
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enough picks in No. 1; about 21 to 
22 picks finished would be all right. 
It has to be considered in laying-out 
the fabrics that these goods usually do 
not lose in length, but gain, and too 
much fulling may tender them. The 
soap seems to be very strong with 
alkali. Three ounces of alkali would 
be plenty and would be more practi- 
cal, as too strong a soap will weaken 
the fiber. One mill making such 
cloths used to full them first, giving 
them a good soaping and then wash- 
ing them with the same soap, no addi- 
tional soap being required in the 
washing machine. 

An addition of 3 to 5% of Tussah 
to the stock blend would give a 
stronger yarn without hardly any 
change in the cost of the blend. 


* * * 


Picks in Flat Crepe Construction 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise us on the 
following: We are making a flat 
crepe, 72 x 330, and we find that some 
of our cloth varies in pick after 
springback between 73 and 7334. We 
would like to know if this variation 
would show up as cross bars in the 
finished cloth. This cloth is weighted 
20/22. <Any information will be 
greatly appreciated. (6219) 

It is almost impossible to put in ex- 
actly the same number of picks with 
a given pick gear on every loom. 
There is likely to be a variation of 1% 
either way. The diameter of the sand 
roll is figured correctly by the loom 
manufacturer, but when the sand 
paper is changed due to wear, if it is 
not replaced with exactly the same 
thickness of paper, it will make a very 
slight variation in the _ pickage; 
though this is drawing the line rather 
fine. 


On the average, if a loom is true 
and lays 72 picks under tension, 73 
to 74 would be about correct when the 
cloth is loose, on a flat crepe 
struction, according to the tension 
under which the cloth was woven. 


con- 


We do not think that a variation in 
the piece of from 73 to 7334 picks per 
inch would be very noticeable in the 
dyed cloth, but it would be far safer 
for weighted goods if the variation 
could be overcome, as weighted flat 
crepes are extremely treacherous, and 
very often the slightest variations ex- 
aggerate themselves in the weighting. 
We do not believe that this is due to 
unevenness in the filling, because a 
72-pick cloth in a flat crepe construc- 
tion, 4-thread filling, takes 72 picks 
very easily, and should the filling run 
slightly heavy in spots there is not 
enough banging to make a variation 
of pickage. 

We have seen in our experience a 
slight variation in pickage due to the 
sand roller pinions not being exactly 
centered, and also to the fact that the 
sand roller itself may be ever so 
slightly elliptical in shape due to wear. 
Further than this, variation may be 
due to the fact that the sand paper 
may not have been put on accurately, 
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and there may be a lap causing a 
greater or lesser diameter at some par- 
ticular point, resulting in a slight de- 
crease or increase in picks at that 
spot. We would advise the manu- 
facturer to string these spots that show 
a variation in the raw cloth at the 
selvage and watch the pieces after 
they are returned from the dyer to 
see if they are noticeable. If the 
variation is due to the tension ropes 
it will be noticeable in the dyed cloth, 
and this is commonly known as barre. 


* * * 


Matted and Crinkled Bleached 
Skein 
Technical Editor : 

I am sending you one skein of 
bleached yarn which shows a matted 
and crinkled condition. I would like 
to have you examine this carefully and 
let me know what causes this condi- 
tion. The same thing has also hap- 
pened in mercerized skeins, and I 
would like to know where to look for 
this condition in order to correct 
same. (6217) 

It would be easier to judge this 
defect if the inquirer had made some 
statement as to the kind of equipment 
in which the yarn was processed. It 
looks, however, like a simple mechani- 
cal difficulty which should be easily 
found. The yarn has the appearance 
of one end of the skein having floated 
fairly loosely where there was a 
violent circulation of water, or possi- 
bly a tendency to float upward, such 
as might result from boiling above an 
open steam pipe. 

The skein seems to have been folded 
rather sharply at one point which al- 
lowed the separate ends of yarn to 
twist on themselves, or kink, but this 
was probably promoted by agitation 
at the same time. 

The best procedure is a careful 
search to determine just where in the 
process the trouble first appears, when 
a remedy may be easily seen. Such 
skeins can be beat out straight by 
hand while still wet, but that would 
be only a makeshift solution of the 
problem. 


* * * 


Defects in Worsted Knitted 


Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed are samples of Bal knitted 
of 2/40s French spun yarn on a 12-cut 
Wildman machine, using 24-gauge 
needles with 18-gauge hooks. Will 
you kindly tell us what the defects in 


this cloth are and how they may be 
remedied ? (6210) 


The defect in this fabric is uneven- 
ness. A cloth of this sort is some- 
times spoken of as being “rowey.” 
It is difficult to tell exactly where the 
trouble lies in this case. While it 
is very apparent that some loops are 
longer than others, this defect does 
not occur consistently along one 
course and so we cannot say that it 
is due to the stitch adjustment not 
being the same. In fact, examination 
of the cloth does not show anything 


to give a substantial reason for say- 
ing that the stitch adjustments are not 
accurate. This trouble is often due 
to uneven yarn, and in this case on 
analyzing the material and examining 
the yarns we find a certain amount of 
unevenness, but we are not prepared 
to blame the yarn entirely for this 
defect. 

Finally, it may be that the defect 
here is largely a result of uneven 
tension which, of course, cannot be 
shown without some evidence other 
than that at hand. We would ask, 
first, that some of the yarns ready 
for knitting be sent us for examina- 
tion; second, that a one-half yard 
sample the full width of the tube 
be sent; third, that we may have in- 
formation as to whether the yarns 
are on bottle bobbins, cones, or cops 
in the creel of the knitting machine; 
and fourth, what sort of tension 
arrangements are used in doing the 
work. 

_ . 


German Yarn Trade 


Clarified 
GreaT Kits, S. I., N. Y. 
25 Nelson Avenue, 
Sept. 4, 1927. 
Editor TextTiLe Wor: 

Referring to your article, “Market 
for Yarn in Germany,” in your issue 
of Sept. 3, I beg to say that it con- 
tains a few wrong technical terms, 
probably due to faulty translations, 
which I herewith take the liberty to 
correct. It happens that I used to 
be in the yarn trade in Germany for 
several years, and I am thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements of that 
market, the domestic production, and 
the possibilities of imports. 

1. SELFAKTOR Cops are what the 
English term “Mule Warpcops” 
(spun on mule spindles), length ap- 
prox. 8-9 inches, with pointed nose 
spun on either short and through 
tubes, or tubeless. Diameter of 
cops about 1% inches. 

2. TrosseL Corps or THROSTLE 
Cops, or Drosset Cops, are what the 
English term “Ring Warpcops” 
(spun on ring spindles), length 
approx. 8 inches, spun on either 
short and through tubes, or tubeless. 


Terms 


7 CONSIDER your Textile Clear- 
ing House the best medium for 
buying and selling”—so says the au- 
thor of the following advertisement 
which ran recently, one time: 


FOR SALE 

1—Curtis & Marble (1 

Machine, 62” wide. 
months. 

1—48” Fletcher Extractor, Underslung 
Motor Driven. Used 1 year. 
1—26” Tolhurst Belt Driven Extractor. 

A-1 condition. 
200,000 Used Spools and Bobbins of all 
sizes. 


Address Adv.—TEXTILE WORLD 


yd.) Foldin, 
Used thres 





As to the specific results, six replies 
were received. A _ prospective buyer 
was found for the folding machine. 
5,200 spools were disposed of. 


See pages 224 to 227, this issue. 
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Diameter varies from about 2 to 

2 inches. 

3. Pincops are weft or shu ‘le 
cops, length approx. 5 inches, s: in 
on either short and through tu <s, 
or also tubeless. Diameter al) ut 
¥% inch. 

4. The expression “REEL” me. 5 
skeins. German spinners make x 
reel or xx reel, also xxxx reel, 
cording to the size of skeins. The 
smallest skeins are x reel. 

5. The put-up on cones is very 
little known by German spinners 
who make almost invariably Warp- 
cops, Throstlecops or Pincops, apart 
from skeins. 

My personal opinion is that busi- 
ness to Germany can be done, pro- 
vided terms of at least 30 days after 
arrival of yarns in Hamburg are 
quoted. The difference between f.o.b. 
New York or c.i.f. Hamburg will 
make no difference whatsoever. 

If there is anybody in New York 
interested in this export trade, I shall 
be glad to hear from the party con- 
cerned. 

I am a diligent reader of your ex 
cellent paper, which gives most ex- 
cellent information from week to 
week, 

Yours very truly, 
Paut Lance. 


American Textile Machinery 


Highly Regarded Abroad 

PHILADELPHIA.—Europeans are 
coming to have a higher regard for 
American products and for goods 
marked with the “Made in America” 
stamp, particularly as it applies to 
machinery, according to H. W. An- 
derson, president of the Fidelity Ma- 
chine Co., who recently returned from 
an extended trip abroad where he 
visited many of his company’s foreign 
agents. Hosiery and knitting interests 
in Europe all are demanding variety, 
he stated, and are expressing the same 
desire to get away from the ultra- 
conservative that is apparent in this 
country. Foreign manufacturers, he 
found, are working on novelties as is 
so noticeable in this country. 

Of all the countries in Europe Mr. 
Anderson said Germany has staged 
the most remarkable “comeback” since 
the war, this country no longer being 
burdened with a large army and is 
devoting all attention to the building 
up of its industries. 

He said, “I saw quotations from 
certain German machinery concerns 
offering as low as 10 to 15% initial 
payments with two years to pay the 
balance, which is considerably lower 
than the average terms existing in 
this country.” American machinery 
companies have a certain advantage, 
however, because a large number of 
foreign manufacturers look upon 
American machinery as the best ob- 
tainable, he said, adding that Ameri- 
can manufacturers now have a won- 
derful opportunity of developing 4 
larger volume of foreign trade than 
ever before in our history. 
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NEW MACHINERY @ PROCESSES 


New Design of Take-Up 


For Heavy Work and Long Move- 
ment—Protected Screw 

lhe Link-belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Rd., Chicago, announces an improved 
design of “Protected Screw” type 
take-up for heavy work and long 
movement, to be known as_ Style 
“DS.” The diameters of the screws, 
lengths of bearings, strengths of 
frames, etc., are all correctly propor- 
tioned for the size of the shaft and 
the length of movement, insuring 
maximum strength with minimum 
weight. 

(he frame is of welded structural 
steel with channel base welded to ends 
formed of steel plates, bent and welded 
into strong box members, in which the 
adjusting screw is mounted. The steel 
angle bolted on top of the ends pro- 
the screw from dirt or the 
weather, in addition to tying the ends 
together, strengthening the frame, 
and preventing upward movement of 
the bearing. 

The protected screw remains fixed 
in position, and the nut for adjusting 
the movement of the bearing travels 
on the screw. The movement-adjust- 
ing screw does not project beyond the 
ends of the frame, or require the addi- 
tional space and special framing 
necessary with many other styles of 
take-ups. 

The rugged cast-iron bearing is 
lined with a high grade of babbitt, 
tapped for grease cup or pressure 
fitting, and is correctly proportioned 
in length for each diameter of the 
shaft. 


tects 


Vaporproof  Light-Fixtures 
For Use with Concealed Conduit 
—Well Protected 
lhe Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., are marketing a new type (ARB) 
of vaporproof electric light fixture 
for 34%4- or 4-in. outlet boxes or con- 
dulets of the SK series. It takes 75- 
watt Mazda C lamps, 100-watt A23 
lamps, or any lamp not exceeding 27% 
x 064% in. It is furnished with re- 
ceptacle, gaskets, screws, and with or 

Without globe and guard. 

(he body of the fixture is suffi- 
ciently large to cover the uneven line 
of plaster around the edge of the 
condulet or outlet box, and will cover 
the corners of a 4-in. octagonal box. 


Cross Wind on Mule 


Builds a Firmer Cop Which Re- 
duces Waste 

mechanism for building a cross- 
wound mule cop has been patented by 
H. Stafford Golland, an inventor of 
Eccles, England. It is claimed to 
a simple mechanism which actuates 
ird wire disposed underneath the 
ads between the spindles and the 
winding faller wire, so raising the 


~ 


hy 


of 





threads from the shoulder of the cop 
to the top of the nose, the winding 
faller wire then guiding them down 
to the shoulder as in backing off. The 
following brief description of the 
new attachment is reprinted from the 
Textile Mercury: 

The present copping rail is replaced 
by an undulating rail carried on two 
plates of the same angle and gradually 
lowered horizontally the whole time 
by the usual shaper wheel. During the 
inward run of the carriage the boot 
leg block moves the boot leg up and 
down and thus oscillates the winding 
faller shaft. 

The third wire is actuated by a new 
shaft worked from the faller winding 
shaft through a swan-neck bracket, a 
link connecting and actuating a 
double-ended lever threaded on a short 
shaft carried by a strong bracket fixed 
to the mule carriage. The other end 
of this lever carries a cam fixed on a 
pinion loose on a stud; the pinion 
gears with a fixed quadrant. On the 
same short shaft that carries the 
double-ended lever is a swing bracket 
loosely pivoted, one end of which car- 
ries a bowl in contact with the sur- 
face of the cam on the double-ended 
lever. end of the swing 
bracket short shaft at one 
end of which is keyed a pinion which 
gears with a tooth fixed quadrant; as 
the swing bracket is oscillated the 
pinion is also oscillated, so oscillating 
the short shaft upon which it is 
keyed. On the other end of the short 
shaft is a cone clutch with the cup 
threaded loosely on the short shaft; 
the clutch cup has cut into it a shaped 
cam in which works a stud carried on 
a lever loosely threaded on the short 
shaft of the main bracket. On the 
end of this arm is loosely pivoted a 
link, connecting with a short bracket 
on the crossing winder shaft, thus 
transmitting the oscillating motion 
from the faller winding shaft to the 
crossing winding shaft. 

The clutch is engaged by 
means of a double-ended fork pivoted 
on a bracket to one end of the swing 
bracket. One end of the double-ended 
fork half encircles a groove on the 
clutch cup; the other end half en- 
circles (but is free running) the end 
of a lever pivoted from the mule car- 
riage. The this lever 
comes in contact with a fixed guiding 
bracket on the floor, which, actuating 
the lever, causes its upper end to move 
the double-ended fork and disconnect 
the friction clutch at the unlocking. 
This position is maintained during a 
portion of the outward traverse of 
the mule carriage during the opera- 
tion of spinning. 


The other 
carries a 


cone 


loose end of 


When the carriage commences its 
inward run after the backing off, the 
winding faller wire guides the yarn 
down to the shoulder of the cop. A 
spring, connected with the bottom end 
of the fork lever, pulls the lever and 


actuates the double-ended fork lever, 
holding the friction clutch in opera- 
tion. 

Advantages claimed for the new 
mechanism are a more solidly built 
cop with less risk of snarled yarn; 
there is less liability of waste from 
crushed cops in packing and transit, 
as the cop can always be skewered 
after the severest punishment and will 
weave or unwind to the end; better 
selvages in weaving are secured and 
the cop is particularly adapted for use 
on automatic looms. 


Sectional Air-Heater 
Alternate Air and Gas Passages— 
Plate-Type Surface 
A new sectional air-heater has been 
developed by the Foster Wheeler 
Corp., 165 Broadway, New York. In 
the use of a plate type of heating sur- 





One Unit of New Sectional Air-Heater 
Showing Assembly of Plates with Air 
and Gas Flow Passages. Air Passes 
Horizontally, and Gases V ertically 


face, it does not differ from Foster 
air heaters first made many years ago, 
but the employment of a multiple unit 
arrangement with sections completely 
assembled and finished at the works 
before shipment has important advan- 
tages, including low cost of installa- 
tion and maintenance. 

The details of fabrication have also 
been ingeniously developed, particu- 
larly in the manner in which the 
sheets form alternate air and gas pas- 
sages. The passages both for air and 
gas are straight through each section, 
thus insuring the best opportunity for 
maintaining cleanliness. 

The illustration 
partially cut away to indicate the 
spacers which hold the plates in posi- 
tion, and the baffles which insure flow 
of gases and air past all of the heat 
ing surface and eliminate any bypass 


ing. 


shows a_ section 


*Kingston (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
were sold to C. C. Hudson, of Greens 
boro, N. C., on Sept 12 for $6,820 in ex- 
cess of the bonded indebtedness of $215,- 
000, which made the purchase price total 
$221,820. Mr. Hudson that 
he did not know what disposition he 
would make of the mills but for the 
present he would operate them as for- 
merly. 


announced 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

TWISTER rings, Traveler for. 1,636,992. 
G. H. Gilligan, New Bedford, Mass. 
Assigned to U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Rhode Island. 

YARN and the like, Making. 1,637,139. 
H. B. and H. L. Clow, Lakeport, N. H. 

Dyes, Black sulphurized naphthol, 1,641,- 
182. C. H. Marschalk, Paris, France. 

GLove and making the 
1,641,570. G. P. Bosworth, 
Falls, R. I. Assigned to 
Co., Central Falls, R. I. 

HosIery 


Knitted. 
Central 


Hemphill 


Same, 


machine for making right and 

left toe pockets. 1,041,589. Poe 

Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned to 
Hemphill Co., Central Falls, R. I. 

KNITTING machine, Ribbed fabric 
hosiery. 1,641,554. R. W. Scott, 
Babylon, N. Y. Assigned to Scott & 
Williams, Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machines, Feeding means for. 
1,041,590. F. E. Pawtucket, 
Rk. I. Assigned to Hemphill Co., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. 


Jones, 


Jones, 


SHUTTLE throwing device. 1,641,882. 
C. C. Farwell, Groton, Mass. 

Sirk, Manufacturing artificial. 1,641,- 
582. M. Holken, Jr., Groton, Mass. 


WINDING mechanism, Braid hank. 1,641,- 
288. S. A. Neidich, Edgewater Park, 
N. J. 

YARN mass support. 1,641,661. H. D. 

Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 

Nethercut, Evanston, Il. 

CALENDERING or ironing machine, 


491. B. J. 


COMBING machine. 


Colman, 

Bw. 

1,640,- 

Dykes, Gleadless, England. 

1,640,705. fi Jolly, 
Bolton, England. Assigned to Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

DECORTICATING apparatus for the treat- 
ment of sisal and other fibrous leaves 
and stalks. 1,641,119. J ( ook, 
Nairobi, East Africa. 

Dyeinc. 1,640,657. W. Herzberg and 
H. Ohlendorf, Berlin, Germany. As- 
signed to Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Frankfort, Germany. 

IaBric cutting machine. 1,640,833. O. I. 
Judelshon, Park Ridge, N. J. 

FABRICS, paper, and other materials, 
Treatment of. 1,640,596. R. H. 
Chatham, Manchester, England. As- 
signed to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 

FLax cleaning machine. 1,640,461. SG. 
A. Lowry, New York. Assigned to 
Fabricord Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machine, Automatic. 1,641, 
101. R. W. Scott, Babylon, N. Y. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 
New York. 


Loom, 1,640,813. S. and R. H. Barn- 
well, Manchester, England. 

Loom dobby. 1,641,111. J. F. Black- 
mon, Laurens, S. C. 

Looms, Warp tension equalizer. 1,641,- 


024. T. C. Demers, Springfield, Vt. 
SPINDLES and bobbins or spools, Fric- 
tion connection for. 1,640,760. E. J. 
Emery, Lynn, Mass. 
THREAD guard. 1,640,969. 
terman, Marietta, Ohio. 
THREAD protector. 1,640,970. W. H. 
Westerman, Marietta, Ohio. 


W. H. Wes- 


Arizona Wool Growers Move 

PHoeNx, Ariz. The central offices 
of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, have been moved from Flag- 
staff to this city and are now located 
at 134 South Central Avenue. 
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| VICTROLYN 


What it does = 





See Also 
———({ATALOG—""— 





AVE you tried Victrolyn, the modern lubricating oil for sizing 
your cotton warps? Mix a small quantity of it with your size — 
and you'll find your warps attain a new suppleness, a new smoothness in 
running. In truth, Victrolyn gives more satisfactory results than tallow, 
and compounds... 
Victrolyn proves notably economical. Practically free of moisture . . . 
displaces everything but the starch and water. And you need use so 
little of it in the size boxes — 21% to 5% of Victrolyn to starch, accord- 
ing to class of work. 
We would like to send you a trial order. Then you can judge Victrolyn 


for yourself. It’s furnished in 50 gallon drums and 10 gallon cans. 
Write us. 


“Watch the Weaving” 


Bosson & LANE, W/fers., Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant 
Bleaching Oil 








OBLONG STEAMING BASKET 


Made in other shapes to 


fit steam box. 
Steams freely. 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 





Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease 


Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


LANE 


CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 


Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 
in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 
manner. 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 
remarkable degree. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
ling, aging, ete. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Fe 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
*Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 


Ga. The new cotton mill to be buiit 
here will be known as the Harmony 
Grove Mill No. 2. 


*Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co. The 
new addition to the plant of this com- 
pany will be 200 x 75 ft. and will ad- 
join the present mill building. About 
40 looms and 3,000 spindles will be 
added at once. Some of the looms will 
veave 62 inch cloth. The new addition 
will contain a slasher and _ finishing 

om. The present plant is running dav 
and night, 


“Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. 
Incorporation of the Slater Mfg. Co., 
swners and future operators of the plant 
now being constructed at Marietta, 
Greenville, S. C., has been an- 
nounced, and a charter will be applied 
for under the laws of South Carolina. 
rhe company will be incorporated with 
a capital of $1,000,000, divided into 
10,000 shares. The officers will be Ho- 
Nelson Slater, president; John 
Foster Dulles, vice-president; George A. 
Hilton, secretary and treasurer. The 
plant is now being rushed to completion 
ind will be finished by the end of the 
year, it is expected. . 


*Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., 
has about completed construction of a 
two story 159 x 125 ft. extension to 
its weave shed and a one story 300 x 
193 ft. extension to its plant, and will 
hegin the installation of 10,000 additional 
spindles and 700 looms immediately. 
The new unit will manufacture fine 
goods, principally broadcloth, while the 
ld mill will continue the production cf 
varn as heretofore. During the instal- 
lation of machinery the entire Mill No. 
2 will be closed down. This will take 
ihout 90 days. 


*Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston, 


near 


ratio 


\Va., are making good progress on the 
mill addition for the manufacture of 
wels. This plant will probably be in 


peration Jan. 1 or perhaps earlier, al- 
though the exact date of completion has 
been determined on account of some 

lay in getting materials. 


Fact and Gossip 


Calhoun Cotton Mills, Anniston, 

The capital stock of this company 

vill be raised from $100,000 to $150,000. 

iteen thousand dollars worth of class 

\ stock and $35,000 worth of class B 
ck will be sold. 


Huntsville (Ala.) Knitting Co., 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowe Mig. Co., 
coln Mills of Alabama and Mar- 
et Mills are running both day and 


\ 


ht shifts. The Dallas Mfg. Co., 
win Mfg. Co. and West Huntsville 
Cotton Mill Co. are running full time 


just now. 


Carrollton, Ga. 
ompany has been 
ton mill 


It is reported that 
formed to build a 
Machinery has _ al- 
dy been bought, according to report. 


here. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





MILL NEWS 


B. F. Boykin is said to be president; 
L. J. Brock, vice-president; G. C. Cook, 
treasurer, and P. L. Schaeffer, secretary. 


*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 
All the holdings of the company, in 
liquidation, will be sold by public auc- 
tion the latter part of October. Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and 
Boston, will have charge. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
managers have assured the Employes’ 
Council of better production conditions 
and intimate that orders in hand or as- 
sured will result in the operation of the 
plant at approximately present rate until 
at least next February. 


*Globe Yarn Mills of the Connecti- 
cut Mills Co., Fall River, Mass., will 


be offered at a public sale Sept. 29. 
Machinery of this department of the 
Connecticut company has been shipped 


to Decatur, Ala. 
*Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., stock- 


holders at the adjourned special meet- 
ing held Sept. 15 voted to liquidate the 
company. The directors were author- 
ized to enter a petition in the Superior 
Court for the appointment of a re 
ceiver to dissolve the company should the 
directors encounter any difficulty in vol- 
untary liquidation. 


Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass. A 
breakdown of one of the engines at this 
mill has necessitated closing down part 
of the plant and curtailment to about 
35% of normal. The mill was operating 
at approximately normal, and the cur 
tailment will force changes in delivery 
of orders on hand. 

Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
is operating at {ull capacity with several 
departments running overtime. 


Colonie (N. Y.) Fibre Co. is again 
running day and night following a cur- 
tailment. 


C. R. Miller Mfg. Co. of Oklahoma, 
Sand Springs, Okla., retired as 
operators of the Sand Springs Cotton 
Mill and the Sand Springs Home Inter 
est, founded by the late Charles Page, 
has taken it over. E. M. Mondsell, one 
of the five trustees in the Home Interest, 
left in trust by Mr. Page, becomes presi- 
dent of the new mill company; Alf G. 
Heggem, president of the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, vice-president, and C. F. 
Tingley of the Sand Springs Home 
group, secretary-treasurer, J. J. McGraw, 
president of the Exchange National 
Bank; William Holden, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce; W. G. Skelly, 
president of the Skelly Oil Co.; Fred 
W. Insull, president of the Public Serv- 
ice Co.; T. H. Steffens, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Sand Springs 
Home Interest; H. B. Dowell, general 
manager of the mill; J. A. Bearden, of 
Depew, Okla.; E. M. Mondsc:* and Alf 
G. Heggem, become the direc.ors. The 
trade name of the sheetings manufac- 
tured will be changed from “Queen 
Esther” brand to “Commander.” The 
trademark will be Commander Richard 
E. Byrd and his airplane. Hesslein & 


has 


Co., Inc., New York, will continue as 
selling agents. 

Butterworth Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fire damaged the third floor of the 


Fretz Bldg., 1011 Diamond St., occupied 
by this concern, manufacturers of ve- 
lours, velvets, upholstery goods, etc., 


Sept. 15, water causing damage to mer- 
chandise on that and two lower floors. 


Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 
has been chartered to manuiacture and 
deal in thread, yarns, twines, etc. The 
authorized capital is $500,000. J. H. 
Brooks and R. O. Sellers, of Burlington, 
and B. E. Jordan, of 
the incorporators. 


*Troy (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. has 
been chartered to manufacture yarn, 
cloth, etc., with an authorized capital ot 
$200,000. The incorporators are J. L. 
Staten, E. P. Anderson, W. E. Ander- 
son and J. L. Staten, Jr., all of Char- 
lotte. This company will operate the 
plant of the Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co., 
which was 
cently. 


Saxapahaw, are 


sold at a receiver’s sale re- 


Gloria Textile Corp., Johnson City, 
Tenn., manufacturers of corduroys, vel- 
vets and fustians, is operating at capacity, 
running 24 hours a day. 
tion 


The construc- 
Johnson City is 
anticipated at a comparatively early date. 


of a second unit at 


WOOL 


Fact and Gossip 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co, 
Thompsonville, Conn., started a tempor 
ary curtailment of operations Sept. 19, in 
most departments. The worsted mills, 
employing 80, closed for two weeks. The 
filling mill, employing 600 to 700, went 
on a four-day week schedule. Some de- 
partments continue to run full and a few 
are working overtime in order to adjust 
production and stocks to the market de- 
mand in the various lines. The jacquard 
department is running day and night and 
auto carpet departments, full time and 
better. 

W. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., 
has let the contract to the R. O. Leonard 
Co.. Mass., to build the 
chimney at the plant 25 feet higher to get 
required draft due to the recent addition. 


Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., North- 
boro, Mass. All the property of the 
mills, including equipment and 28 mill 
houses, will be sold at public auction on 
Oct. 6 at 10 a. m., by Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., Philadelphia and Boston, to 
satisfy the demands of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Bank & Trust Co. The plant 
has been shut down for several months. 


Framingham, 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is dismantling its former branch 
plant in Fiskdale, Mass., and storing the 
machinery at the main plant. The branch 
was closed early in the spring. 


Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc., 
is operating full time and expects soon 
to run nights. 


Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Claremont, N. H., are holding to a day 
and night production schedule, with full 
working forces in all divisions, and will 
continue on this basis indefinitely. 


Sawyer Mills of 
Woolen Co., 


the 
Dover, N. 


American 
H., have 


adopted a night schedule in several de- 
partments, with full time basis in all 
other divisions of the plant. About 100 


operatives have recently been added to 
the working force. 
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Dorr Woolen Co., Guild, N. 
running its mill on a capacity 
and will hold to this basis for an indefin- 
ite period, 


Carter & Rogers, Lebanon, N. H., 


H.. 4s 


schedule 


are running full in all departments at 
the plant, with full working force. The 
company is said to be planning the in- 
stallation of new looms to replace some 
worn equipment. 


Brampton Woolen Co., Newport, 
N. H., is running on a full time, day and 
night schedule at its local mills, as well 
as at the branch plant at Sunapee, N. H., 
and expects to continue on this basis in 
definitely, 

Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., New 
port, N. H., are continuing production 
on a day and night schedule, with full 
working and will hold to this 
basis for a number of weeks to come. 

*Planet Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon 
socket, R. I., recently chartered, 
leased the former plant of 
dale Worsted 


man, of 


force, 


have 
the Clydes 
New 
purchased at a 
sale Aug. 30. The new 
company has started the production of 
worsteds. 

Gay Brothers Co., Cavendish, Vt., 
has adopted a night shift in a number 
of departments at the local mill, with 
other divisions running on maximum day 


schedules, with employment of full work- 
ing 


Co., which Simon 
Woonsocket, 


mortgagee’s 


force. New machinery has recently 


been added for increased production 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

Wilson Bros., South Ind., 
have installed additional machinery for 
the production of men’s silk hosiery. 

William Carter Co., Springfield, 
Mass., which has made numerous im 
provements in plant equipment of late, is 
now installing new equipment in_ its 
bleachery. A branch office of the com 
pany soon will be opened in Atlanta, Ga. 
The company also has under considera 
tion the early opening of an office in 
Canada, where sales are on the increase. 
A growing business in Mexico is being 
done through the Dallas (Tex.) office. 

Elizabeth James Mills, Marion, N. C. 
have awarded contract for construction 
of a 40 x 50 ft. addition to their knitting 
room and a 24 x 36 ft. extension to their 
finishing room, to the Builders Supply 
Co. When the extensions are completed, 
the company will install 30 new knitting 
machines and 10 loopers. 


*Morganton (N. C.) Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Co. has started production 
and expects to begin the shipment of 
hosiery Nov. 1. 

Bossong Hosiery Mill, Inc., States- 
ville, N. C. J "Of Bossong & Co., New 
York, have purchased five acres of land 
at Statesville on which they will erect a 
one-story brick mill of saw tooth 
struction, to have 10,000 sq. ft. of 
space. Construction will 
mediately. Lockwood, Greene & 
Charlotte, are the engineers. The new 
plant will be known as The Bossong 
Hosiery Mill, Inc, and will produce 
women's full fashioned hosiery. 


Venus Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 


Bend, 


con- 

floor 
im 
Co 


begin 
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of every pound of 
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process. 
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a saving by 
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your power cost—10% 
NON-FLUID OIL scores 


reducing friction to a mini- 


c= 


Lessened wear and tear on machines, fewer 
interruptions and hence steadier produc- 
tion follow in the wake of improved 
lubrication. 


—_—_ 


Extreme adhesiveness frees you from the 
loss caused by oil spots on goods and so 
lengthens the interval between oilings that 
the advantages of NON-FLUID OIL pay 
you another dividend—for the cost lubri 
cation is materially reduced. 
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Mill News—Continued 


Pa. This is the name of a new, full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing concern 
that is starting business. 
a charter of incorporation is now being 
made and the new concern will probably 
be called Venus Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
The new company is headed by A. 
Malachowski, who has had more than 30 
years’ experience in the manufacture ot 
hosiery in this country. He is well 
known in the Philadelphia trade having 
had a wide experience in actual manu- 
facturing in leading full fashioned mills 
of that city. A new building is being 
erected at Wissinoming & Friendship St., 
Tacony, which will be completed about 
Oct. 15. It will be a one-story reinforced 
concrete structure, 47 x 150 ft., with ad- 
ditional ground for future expansion. 
Full fashioned machines, 42 gauge, are 
on order and will be delivered in October. 
They will have an initial equipment of 15 
machines with room for 3 additional in 
the present plant. Mr. Malachowski 
states they have not definitely decided 
upon their selling arrangements as yet, 
but will do so in the immediate future. 


*Acadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., has awarded a general con- 
tract to the Ochs Construction Co., Al- 
lentown, for two buildings at Eighth and 
Harrison Sts., comprising one-story dye 
house, 90 x 150 ft., and one-story power 
house, 70 x 70 ft. Jacoby & Everitt, 
Allentown, are architects. 


*Kalonia Blue Line Hosiery Mills, 
Denver, Pa., is the name of the new com- 
pany which is building a full fashioned 
silk hosiery mill here. The plant, a two 
story, 110 x 106 ft. brick and _ steel 
structure, is expected to be completed by 
Oct. 15 after which the installation of 
machinery will begin. Production will 
start some time in December with an 
initial equipment of 12 full fashioned 
knitting machines. 


Walter W. Moyer, 


underwear 


Ephrata, Pa., 
manufacturer, has added 10 
machines to his equipment. 


*Argus Knitting Mills, Lebanon, Pa., 


which recently started a branch mill in 
the former Pierce Textile Building, are 
exceptionally busy. Additional machin- 


ery continues to arrive and is being put 
into operation as rapidly as possible. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc., 
ordered machinery to 
double their capacity. 

Walter F. Meck, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., started his mill with an increased 
force of operatives Sept. 19 after a two 
weeks’ vacation period. Additional ma- 
chinery is being installed to take care 
of increased business. 

Robert P. Miller Co., Shoemakers- 
ville, Pa., has just completed an extension 
to its knitting room and installed 10 ad- 
ditional knitting machines. 

Pool Knitting Mills, Sherman, Tex., 
have added 16 knitting machines to their 
equipment. 

*Eaton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, expects to complete its new two- 
story, 120x 60 ft. dyehouse in about a 
month. The cost of the extension, which 
is on top of the four-story mill building, 
including equipment, will be in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. Howard & 
Hamilton, are the engineers. 


have 
approximately 


Souter, 





Fact and Gossip 


Aycock Hosiery Mills, 
Ala., have resumed operations after a 
two weeks’ shut down. New machinery 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Application for , 


Huntsville, 


will be added, according to the supe 
tendent, George Cook. 

Ipswich Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
discontinue the production of hosie 
but will continue to operate machi: 
for making silk underwear for men 
women. The hosiery machinery in 
Lowell plant will be removed to the « 
pany’s mill at Ipswich. 

Spa Knitting Co., Ballston S; 
N. Y., is now running near capacity { 
lowing the annual vacation period. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Knitting C 
has been chartered under state laws \ 
capital of $30,000, to take over and oj 
ate the company of the same name w 
plant at 57 Washington St., heretoi 
operated as a partnership by H. S, Li 
wood and R. A. Griffiths. 

Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
running near capacity with enlarged 
force of knitters. 

Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. | 
just completed improvements and insta 
lation of equipment in making a char 
from steam to electric motor power. 
facilities at the plant have been cot 
pletely modernized. 

Wuerdeman Textile Mills, For: 
Plain, N. Y., are now running at full 
capacity with many additional workers 

Argonne Hosiery Mills, Mount Air) 
N. C., have been chartered to manufac- 
ture hosiery with an authorized capital 
of $25,000. The incorporators are S. D. 
\rrowood, W. F. Doyle and E. S. Greg 
ory, all of New York, and T. L. Mat 
lock, of Winston-Salem. 

William Osborne, Jr., 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. This con- 
cern, manufacturers of bathing 
athletic knit goods and jersey cloth, is 
no longer in business. They were form- 
erly located at 1116-1122 Montgomery 
Ave., having approximately 20 knitting 
machines. 

Hazle Knitting Mill Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. The mill formerly occupied by this 
company has been sold to a New York 
company, which will install machinery 
for the manufacture of men’s clothing. 

Majestic Knitting Mill Co., Topton, 
Pa. The U. S. District Court has ap- 
proved the sale of the plant of this com- 
pany, which has been in bankruptcy for 
some time, to G. W. Fahrenbach, fot 
$9,000. 

Mercury Mills, Ltd., J. R. Moodie & 
Son, Ltd. and Prospect Knitting Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, are running 
their mills on full time schedules. 


4 


Knitting Co., 


sults, 


2 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*National Silk Co., Inc., South 
Coventry, Conn., which purchased th 
former plant of the John A. Dady Corp., 
last spring, has started operations after 
installing new coners, tubers, reels, spool- 
ers, etc., and dyeing equipment. Silk 
and rayon thread is sold direct to jol 
bers and retailers. J. L. 
president; S. F. 
C. Perrier, 
Silk Co. 

*Goldsboro (N. C.) Narrow Fabric 
Co. has completed the installation 
machinery and expects to start operati 
within a few days. 


Schweyer 1s 
treasurer and | 


Nation | 


Rose, 
secretary of the 


Fact and Gossip 
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Mill News—Continued 


Beach, Cal., are said to be planning to 


increase their working capital. 


B. Edmund David, Inc., Paterson, 
\. J., silk manufacturers, has recently 
taken out a charter under Illinois laws, 
with capital of $1,000,000. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., are now operating their plants on 
a four-day-week schedule in virtually all 
departments. 


General Silk Fabrics Corp. of R. L., 
Central Falls, R. 1., has suspended oper- 
ations for an indefinite period, due to 
general business conditions. 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

*Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Ce., West New York, N. J., has been 
required to discontinue temporarily the 
erection of its proposed one-story addi- 
tion, 100 x 100 ft., on Johnson PIl., ow- 
ing to protest of property owners. <A 
court hearing has been scheduled for 
Sept. 26; meantime, the Board of Health, 
it is stated, will make an investigation 
to determine. details of the project. Con- 
tract recently was let for the structure, 
which is estimated to cost $50,000. 





Schlatter Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Contract for the erection ot a mill 
building at Rorer St., south of Ontario, 
has been awarded by this company to F. 
Crompton & Co., builders, to 
$20,000. 


cost 


*“Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Anderson, S. C. The plant of this com- 
pany is nearing completion and will be 
ready for operation about Oct. 15, ac- 
cording to announcement of E. P. Co- 
field, vice president and general manager. 
Equipment is now being installed in the 
building, which, however, is not quite 
finished. The building is one story high, 
143 x 159 ft. Seventeen houses have re- 
cently been built for operatives. Goods 
made at the Gossett mills will be finished 
at the new plant. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 





Fact and Gossip 


Sturbridge Printing & Finishing Co., 
Fiskdale, Mass., is to start work this 
week rebuilding the dam at Long Pond 
in that village, which was washed away 
ina freshet in February, 1914. The 
company will use the water to operate 
the plant, the present supply being inade- 
quate. 


Industrial Dyeing Co., Inc., New 
York, has purchased the plant of the 
Dexter Rayon Dyeing Corp. at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and will operate it under 
the name Industrial Dyeing Co. of 
Rhode Island. Leon McKenzie, treas- 
urer of the Dexter corporation, goes with 
the Industrial as treasurer. The new 
plant of the Industrial Dyeing Co. of 
North Carolina, at Charlotte, is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation Nov. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Vew Construction and Additions 
Sykes & Banks, Decatur, Ala., cot- 
factors, have purchased a tract of 
near the Louisville and Nashville 


‘ 


licates previous mention of project. 


and Southern railroad tracks and will 
erect a cotton warehouse there. The 
new structure will be in two units, the 
first of which is expected to be ready 
for use within a few weeks and it will 
be known as the Valley Bonded Ware- 
house. The building when completed 
will be 200 x 140 ft. and will be built 
of corrugated iron, equipped with sprin- 
kler system and will be as nearly fire- 
proof as it is possible to make a build- 


ing. 


Western Wool Exchange, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., according to report, has 
purchased for $30,000 a site in the Los 
Angeles packing house district on which 
it will erect a wool warehouse and 
processing plant at a cost of about $100,- 
000. M. H. Merrill & Co., engineers, 
are to prepare plans. W. J. McCray 1s 
president of the new company and R. L. 
Little, secretary. 


*Sanotuf Mattress Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., recently incorporated with capital 
of $12,000, has started the manufacture 
of mattresses and pads at 1016 N. 10th 
St., with an equipment of one picker, 
one garnett and one tufting machine 
Electric power is bought. Benj. C. 
Sandler is president and Abe Berkowitz, 
treasurer. 


*National Felt Mattress Co., Albany, 
N. oo has construction of its new stecl 
and brick plant on North Pearl St. well 
under way with work on the first storv 


completed. The building will have 
about 20,000 Sq. ft. of floor space 
*French Hand Printing Co., New 


York, recently organized with capital of 
$25,000. has started operations at 464 
West Broadway, New York, with an 
equipment of two tables for block print- 
ing. Victor Delerme is 
Joseph Chabuel, treasurer. 


president and 


Lexington Water Power Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C. Actual construction work on 
the big Saluda river power project, the 
$20,000,000 hydro-electric development, a 
few miles north of Columbia, has been 
started according to J. J. Hock, nresi- 
dent of the Arundel Corn., of Balti- 
more, which has a $7,000,000 contract to 


erect the mammoth dam. The entire 
project will be completed by 1930. 
Fact and Gossip 

Ironbound Mattress Co., _ Inc., 


Newark, N. J., recently organized with 
a capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local plant, will be 
represented by Michael Breitkopf, 790 
Broad St. The principal incorporators 
are David Plutchok and G. A. Soloway. 


Utopia Yarns, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers and importers of “Utopia” em- 
broidery cottons, indestructible gloss 
“Utopia” yarns for knitting and crochet- 
ing, fringes, edgings and trimmings, now 
located at 37 W. 3d St., have leased the 
10th floor in the building at 40-42 W. 
27th St., and will move there Feb. 1, 
1928. Equipment of the plant includes 
five balling machines and three winding 
machines. Phillip J. Kessler is president 
and P. Rodney Kessler, treasurer. 


Industrial Advancement Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., reports 5% more workers now 
employed in textile industry over num- 
ber employed at this time last year at- 


tributed to night shifts in many plants. ° 


A gain was recorded in 


operating 
schedules during August. 
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Every mohair manu- 
facturer realizes the 
importance of being 
able to say a piece of 
£o0ds 1s “mothproofed” 
... but it means still 
more to be able to say 
it 1s “mothproofed”’ 
with 


LARVEX 


For everyone knows Larvex. It is 
nationally advertised. It is sure protec- 
tion—tried and proven in thousands upon 
thousands of homes. It is unquestion- 
ably the best known preventative of 
moth damage. 





Moreover Larvex is the simplest, 
easiest mothproofing agent to use. Just 
put it in the last rinse water after dyeing. 
Immerse the fabric in it for twenty min- 
utes. Then it is mothproofed! 


You don’t need special handling. No 


extra operations. Use your regular dye 
kettles. 


You will find Larvex saves money and 
does the job better and easier. 


Let us show you how Larvex can bring 
positive mothproofing at a lower figure 
than you ever thought possible. Return 
the coupon today for the whole story. 


COUPON 





T.W.-9-24-27 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Please send us full information on Larvex. 
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Built into Models HH-K-B i gin 
4 yd 

Built in sizes 34% inches up to + inches in 

diameter. Can be equipped with as many 

as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 

a range of five different colors under con- 

trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 


7 Aq don 
heel and toe colors. A last 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. ‘The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Underwear Orders to 


Be Delayed Again? 


Fluctuations in Cotton Interfere 
With Continued Spring 
Business 
Underwear selling agents are be- 
ginning to look forward to the possi- 
bility of another heavy-weight season. 
As they recall what happened at the 
end of last year and the beginning of 
1927, they are wondering whether 
there will be increased delay in the 
placing of orders over that of the cur- 
rent season. Very little business was 
done in November and December of 
last year—although the total on orig- 
inal orders amounted to a normal ag- 
gregate in January and February. 
Now the question is whether the job- 
ber will wait until February and 
March to place his business. If this 
delay is experienced, the question as 
to how mills are to be run in the in- 
terim is puzzling to those who are 

interested in their operation. 

Cotton Affects Spring Buying 

The uncertainties of the cotton mar- 
ket have interfered seriously with the 
continued activity of the buyer. It is 
probable that if the first advance had 
been maintained, buyers would have 
become reconciled to the new levels 
and would have placed sufficient busi- 
ness to meet a fair proportion of their 
season’s requirements. As it is, while 
the majority claim they appreciate the 
warrant for higher prices and the un- 
likelihood of any recessions yet they 
claim retailers are not interested in 
vagaries of the cotton market and that 
they will not consider early purchas- 
ing for next season. The majority of 
retailers declare they prefer to wait 
and pay an advance, if necessary, also 
running the chance of securing their 
merchandise upon a lower basis. Un- 
der these conditions, it is pretty diffi- 
cult to persuade the jobber to continue 
his purchasing for another season. 

Recessions Unlikely 

From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, a moderate decline in cotton is 
likely to have little effect upon prices 
of manufactured goods. Even if 
cotton should go to 18c or 19¢, as is 
predicted in certain quarters, it is not 
likely that lines of spring underwear 
will ‘show any reduction, for it is 
claimed the advances which have been 
made indicate, at the outside, .only 
50% to 60% of the increased cost of 
cotton has been accounted for in the 
new prices announced. It is further 


contended that based on replacement - 


costs today, the manufacturer would 
lose money. In certain cases this is 
likely to be the situation, for it is 
understood that in a good many in- 
stances, knitters are short of cotton 
and yarn; and if they are to make up 
the orders which they have taken, they 
must buy materials at a price based on 
(Continued on page 181) 
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KNIT GOODS 


Full Fashioned Cut a Feature 





Raw Silk and Competi- 
tion Reasons for Decline 


HE feature of the hosiery market 

during the week has been the cut 
in full-fashioned announced by the 
leading manufacturer. This cut 
ranges from 25c to 85c a dozen and 
applies to practically all numbers in 
the line. The new Berkshire prices 
are effective at once and apply to both 
spring and fall delivery. Without 
giving the whole range, the most im- 
portant number—a 7-strand all-silk 
stocking—is now at $11.00 as against 
$11.85, the last price. Whether other 
lines of full-fashioned will follow this 
lead or not remains to be seen. At 
this writing no other changes have 
been announced—though the silk mar- 
ket may induce similar action in other 
quarters. 

Reasons for Change 


The announcement above mentioned 
was not a surprise in all quarters, for 
it was felt that the raw material situ- 
ation was such that a lower level on 
hosiery could be made, especially in 
view of the fact that it has been real- 
ized for some time that wide margins 
on full-fashioned are not possible to- 
day. It has frequently been said in 
these columns that this character of 
hosiery was getting to be on an in- 
creasingly competitive basis. With the 
capacity which a few years ago did 
not amount to more than 3,000 ma- 
chines but which is now about three 
times that number it has been appre- 
ciated that consumption was not keep- 
ing pace with the increased growth. 
It is also felt that those manufacturers 
who are making staple products have 
felt the competition of novelties, such 
as the pointed heel, and that if they 
are to maintain their supremacy, it 
will have to be on a price basis. 


_ There may come a day when all 
silk full fashioned hosiery can be sold 
to retail at $1.00 a pair, but this day 
has not arrived and the only question 
is how near to this price can the man- 
ufacturer get in order to keep his 
machinery running to capacity. It is 
also felt that those full-fashioned hos- 
iery manufacturers who are, selling 
the jobber are feeling keenly the com- 
petition of others who sell direct to 
the retailer or to the chain store. 
They must provide the jobber with 
some ammunition to meet the favor- 
able prices made on lines which go 
direct. 


Fiber Goods Irregular 


Reports are to the effect that there 
is considerable irregularity in wo- 
men’s fiber goods and it is evident 
from certain of the developments 
which have been evidenced of late, 
there is considerable stock of these 


goods on hand, otherwise it is hard to 
imagine how 24 hour delivery service 
could be promised. Also it is said in 
one quarter that a manufacturer with- 
in the last six weeks has offered to 
make drop shipments on fiber goods, 
even as low as 15 dozen to an order, 
with the intimation that possibly even 
a smaller quantity than this might be 
considered. The price of $2.60 
fibers as against 


on 
$2.75 three months 
ago, is another report which, in view 
of the firm condition of the rayon 
market, is hard to understand. It can 
only be attributed to an accumulation 
which the manufacturer is trying to 
move. 


Cotton Hosiery Affected 


It is not the uncertainty attendant 
upon the silk market which 
caused buyers to refrain from opera- 


has 


tions on cotton hosiery. 
posite situation obtains. 
ers have been 
their lines and 


Here the op- 
Manufactur- 
compelled to advance 
have found the buyer 
resisting such advance with all hi 
strength. The fact that the spread be- 
tween cotton and silk hosiery has been 
lessened by the advance on the form- 
er and the weakness and decline in 
the latter, has militated against the 
movement in cotton hosiery and is 
likely to continue to do so as long as 
the price tendency in this class of 
merchandise is upward. Indeed, it is 
felt that the psychological effect of 
lower prices on silk will redound to 
their benefit—especially in view of the 
likelihood that the reduced margin of 
profit on silk products is bound to 
stop the expansion in the industry. 
Few new full fashioned hosiery mills 
are likely to be projected in the near 
future, and it is a question whether 
those in operation can continue to 
run to capacity until a renewed de- 
mand for this merchandise puts in its 
appearance. 


Ss 


Infants’ Socks Sluggish 


Notwithstanding the fact that in a 
few instances, reports are to the ef- 
fect that specific lines of infants’ 
socks have been ordered favorably 
since the opening in July, the majority 
of agents for such lines declare that 
a comparatively small proportion of 
the trade have placed initial orders. 
The trouble with the infants’ sock 
business seems to be that after a cer- 
tain time salesmen throw 
these lines out of their sample trunks 
and the stock on hand is sacrificed. 
This happens usually in July. Where- 
as, it is believed that if there should 
be a continued effort, much of the 
merchandise which is sacrificed, could 


jobbers’ 
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be sold in a regular way to the trade, 
and the jobber would not have the 
argument with which to confront the 
selling agent, who is trying to secure 
an order for the new season, that he 
has a stock on hand of these goods 
and cannot consider further commit- 
ments. It is true that eventually a 
normal business is secured, as a rule, 
but ordinarily the jobber waits until 
the last moment and very frequently 
suffers thereby. That was the case 
this year, and there are predictions 
that history will repeat itself on the 
lines which are being shown for next 
spring. The jobber continues to de- 
clare he is puzzled as to what to buy 
on account of the multiplicity of 
styles. But it is felt that this is only 
an excuse for delaying operation and 
does not indicate the jobber’s true feel- 
ing toward the situation, 


Underwear Merits for Fall 


Suitability for Winter Wear to be 
Demonstrated 

Plans for window displays and 

department exhibits stressing the fea- 


tures of knit underwear—to be ar- 
ranged in cooperating style leader 


establishments throughout the country 
—have just been approved by the 
General Committee of the Knit 
Underwear Industry as part of the 
program for fall and winter opera- 
tions of the Merchandising Advertis- 
ing Department. These include demon- 
stration tests emphasizing elasticity, 


absorbency, warmth, coolness, soft 
texture and porosity. 
The purpose of these tests is to 


bring vividly before the consumer the 
merits of knit underwear and its suit- 
ability for fall and winter wear. To 
this end educational material is being 
prepared which will aid merchants in 
laying out the displays. 

Approval also has been given the 
conduct 


plan to a general survey 
among retail buyers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, doctors, nurses and 
health workers to ascertain style 


trends in infants’ and children’s gar- 
ments, and to determine if a demand 
exists for any changes in the prevail- 
ing modes. 

Incidentally, a meeting of members 
of the general committee and leading 
manufacturers of women’s knit under- 
wear is to be held at an early date, 
to hear model and style recommenda- 
tions advanced by the Industry’s 
Division of Style, and to determine 
their possibilities as well as to discuss 
how they can be promoted to the 
benefit women’s underwear busi- 
ness. 


ot 


Lvke Becomes 
Manager 

F. S. Lyke, for the last two and 
one-half years style merchandiser for 
the Merchandising-Advertising De- 


Globe 


Sales 


partment of the knit underwear In- 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE | 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


dustry, has resigned to become gen- 
eral sales director for the Globe Knit- 
ting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He will organize an entirely new 
sales force for the Globe Company. 
The change is effective Oct. 1. As 
a result of Mr. Lyke’s withdrawal, 
and in line with the Department’s 
program calling for an expansion of 
the Merchandising-Division—because 
of the need for greater personal con- 
tact with retailers throughout the 
country—the Division will be rear- 
ganized and enlarged, so that it will 
consist of three men instead of one, 
as is now the case. It will be under 
the management of V. D. Milliken, 
who will be assisted by W. W. Breslin 
and a third man to be appointed. 





Underwear Market 
(Continued from page 179) 


today’s market, which leaves little or 
no margin. 

Heavy-Weight Duplicates Scarce 
Seasonable weather is needed to re- 
duce stocks of heavy-weight goods, in 
both jobbers’ and _ retailers’ hands. 
The hot wave which has been preval- 
ent throughout the West, has not been 
conducive to a free movement of this 
merchandise and, has not been reflect- 
edin any further additions to the com- 
mitments of the jobber. It is not be- 
lieved that the latter looks forward 
to carrying over any large stock. But, 
at the same, he is not in any mood to 
consider further additions to the sup- 
plies already in hand, unless he wit- 
nesses a call from his trade for prompt 
shipment of heavy-weights. 

What About Early Deliveries? 

The question is being asked as to 
whether manufacturers will try again 
the expedient of offering early de- 
liveries at a lower price than for ship- 
ments later in the season. In a good 
many cases, it is believed the buyer 
las come to that the early 
leivery price does not mean much 
if the manufacturer finds later on he 
as insufficient 


realize 


run his 
mill. Under such conditions, prices 


business to 


for late delivery are not always on a 


higher level, in reality, than those 
announced for early purchases. 
While the open market quotations 


may be higher, private arrangements 
ire frequently made which do away 
with the advantage of early buying. 
Of course, much depends upon the 
Statistical situation and the independ- 
ence of the manufacturer. It is too 
early to predict what will take place 
when another season’s prices are an- 
nounced, but it is realized that the 
manufacturer may have greater diffi- 
culty in establishing a divided season 
with separate prices according to the 
time of shipment than has been the 
Case in the past. 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers Hold Annual Convention 

Pi ILADELPHIA.—American Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ts held their 16th annual convention 
Sept. 6, in Knitters Hall, Harold L. 
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Steele, president, Milwaukee, making 
the opening address. He stressed the 
need of work that should be done in 
unorganized districts and on different 
methods of promoting sales of union 
made hosiery, urging the use of radio 
wherever possible and more union in- 
terest in civic affairs. 
Geigas, vice-president, Philadelphia, 
pointed out to the meeting the differ- 
ence between modern trade union de- 
velopment and the old type of purely 
fighting organization, and that the 
trade union today must accept as much 
responsibility for the successful opera- 


Gustave 


tion of the industry as do the 
employers. 

A gain in membership of 3,000 
members since September 1926 was 


indicated in the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer William Smith, the largest 
gain for a number of 
stated the largest increases had been 
in Philadelphia and in Dover, N. J., 
being due to the large increase in the 
number of shops in these sections dur- 
ing the last year. Mr. Smith asserted 
that a large majority of the auxiliary 
workers in New Jersey had_ been 
organized and the special assessment 
levied for organization work had been 
collected almost 100%, making a total 
of approximately $80,000. 
Alfred Hoffman reported the union 
campaign in the South, which was 
more in the nature of an investment 
for the future, was meeting with suc- 
cess and that 
was indicated in a number of import- 
ant centers, 


years. He 


Organizer 


considerable progress 


Planning for Successful Outer- 
wear Meeting 
MILWAUKEE, 
under way to make the annual 
meeting of the Western District of 
Knitted Outerwear Association which 
will be Milwaukee, Sept 

a decided 


3 
according to H. 
\shworth, | 


meeting will be held at the Wood 


W Is. 


Pr eparati 1s 


are 


held in O. 
success, 
business manager | 

mound Country Club and will consist 


of a golf tournament and business 
meetings. 

Mr. Ashworth states that the asso 
ciation will urge its members to hold 
district group meetings more often in 
order to bring about a greater spirit 
of cooperation. The luncheon 
of the Milwaukee 
an example of the type of cooperation 
which it is believed will do much to 
build. a stronger Mem- 
bership is another problem that will 
be taken up at the convention. 

The dinner and banquet will be held 
at the club in the evening with 
quate. entertainment, according to Myr. 


Ashworth. 


recent 
manufacturers is 


association. 


ade 


Philadelphia Knitting Mills Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Work was tempo 
rarily suspended at this mill, manufa 


full-fashioned 
officials 


turers of 
19, while 
loss of between and 
worth of silk taken by six 
armed robbers who held up and bound 
the night watchman of the plant, located 
at 16th & Indiana Ave. 


hosiery, Sept. 
checked a 


$10,000 


rep irted 
$15,000 


hosiery 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 


i) 


Holder can be used. 


lengths and saves fabric. 


This Holder 


produces even 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED T! 
——CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 





There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ‘““Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 












TRange man¥ 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 


Sheps 2, 








See cAlso—— 
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Obituary 





Frank C. Wight 
Frank C., Wight, editor of Engi- 
necring News-Record, one of the Mc- 


Graw-Hill publications, who had 
served that journal and its prede- 
cessor, Engineering News, in an 


editorial capacity for 20 years, died at 
his home in Summit, N. J., Sept. 18. 
Mr. Wight had been ill for only a 
week with an infected throat, though 
the fatal illness followed shortly -his 
return to his desk after a nervous 
breakdown. 


3orn in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
26, 1882, Mr. Wight studied at Co- 
lumbian (now George Washington) 
University, and later at Cornell, where 
he received the degree of Civil En- 
gineer in 1904. After graduation he 
spent three years in the office of the 
engineer of bridges of the District of 
Columbia, his previous summer vaca- 
tions having been spent in the District 
surveyor’s office. While on the staff 
of the engineer of bridges he had 
important service in the design and 
construction of the Piney Branch and 
Anacostia bridges and of the great 
Connecticut Ave. viaduct over Rock 
Creek valley. 

Mr. Wight’s entry into the field of 
technical journalism dated from De- 
cember, 1906, at which time he became 
associate editor of Engineering News. 
For six years his main assignments 
were in the fields of concrete, general 
construction and river and harbor 
work. In 1913 he was promoted to 
the managing editorship of Engineer- 
ing News, a position which he held 
until Engineering News and En- 
gineering Record were consolidated 
in 1917. Four years later he became 
managing editor of the consolidated 
journal, and on Jan. I, 1924, upon 
E. J. Mehren’s withdrawal from edi- 
torial service to devote his time to 
executive management of the engi- 
neering unit of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications, Mr. Wight was made editor 
of Engineering News-Record. This 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Mr. Wight was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Cornell Society of Engineers, the 
American Concrete Institute, and the 
Engineers Club. He had for years 
been active in the work of both the 
National Conference of Business Pa- 
per Editors and the New York Edi- 
torial Conference. Of the former or- 
ganization he was president at the 
time of his death. He was a former 
chairman of the New York Editorial 
Conference. 


James E. Miller 


imes E, Miller, former owner of the 
sradford Yarn Mill, Warren, Mass., 
+h he sold to the A. L. Sayles & 
Sons Co., about 10 years ago, died at 
his home in that town on Sept. 10, as a 


wl 


result of a shock sustained several weeks 
Previous He was a native of Barre, 
Mass., 72 years old and lived in North 
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Brookfield, Mass., many years before | 
going to Warren. He spent the sum- | 
mers at Oak Bluffs, Mass., returnirg | 
about Sept. 1. Mr. Miller was a mem- | 
ber of the masonic fraternity. He leaves | 
a widow and a married daughter. 


William Walker 

William Walker, general superintend- 
ent and assistant to the president of the 
Fabyan Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Staffordville, and New Boston, Conn., 
and Medway, Mass., died in the Memo- 
rial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., on 
Sept. 17, of acute nephritis, following an 
illness of several weeks. He made his 
headquarters at the Stafford Springs mill | 
and lived in the nearby town of Webster, | 
Mass. Mr. Walker was 42 years olf. 
After graduating from Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., and the | 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile School he en-| 
tered the employ of the Ottaquechee 
Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt., in 1906, remain- 
ing several years. About 1910 he became 
a designer for the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Woolen Mill Co. and two years later 
went to the mills of the American 
Woolen Co., in Winooski, Vt., where | 
he remained until 1915 when he returned 


to the Ottaqueechee Woolen Co. as 
superintendent. In 1921 he severed his 
connection with that company and a 





year later organized the Walker Woolen 
Co., Ashuelot, N. H., of which he was 
treasurer and manager. After three years 
the company ceased business and Mr. 
Walker went to the Webster (Mass.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., as 
superintendent. In February last he left 
that position to go with the Fabvan 
Woolen Co. Mr. Walker was a 32d 
degree Mason, an Elk, and an Odd 
Fellow. 





George W. Pritchett 
George W. Pritchett, southern repre- 
sentative of the Morse Chain Co. and 
a well-known textile equipment special- 
ist, died suddenly last week in Charlotte. 
N. C. He had been in poor health for 
a vear or more, but was recently con- 
sidered much improved. Mr. Pritchett 
is survived by his widow, two sons and 
a dauchter. Funeral services were held 

in Greensboro, his former home. 





John Kenworthy 
John Kenworthy. for 
manufacturer of blankets in Hamnden. | 
Mass., and later connected with the Sterl- | 
ing Textile Co., Springfield, Mass., died | 
at his home in the latter city on Sept. | 
18, at the age of 18. Mr. Kenworthy was 
horn in Shelley, England, and came to 
this country in 1865. 
three daughters and 
was in Hampden. 


many vears a 





He leaves a widow 
four Burial | 


sons. 





Zebulon Vance Clifton 
Zebulon Vance Clifton, for the last | 
18 months overseer of weaving at the | 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., died | 
last week at his home there. Mr. Clif- | 
ton. who was born and reared at Hope | 
Mills, S. C., was for several years over- 
seer of weaving at Mill No. 1. of the 
Fort Mill Mfg. Co., at Fort Mill, S. C 
His widow and two _ brothers 
him. 


survive | 
Timothy H. Keefe 

Timothy H. Keefe, for 18 years over- 
seer of the spinning department of the 
Cushman Mill, Monson, Mass., since 
which time he has been connected with 
the spinning department of the No. 1 
Mill of A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 
died at his home in that town on Sept. 
14. He was born in the house in which 
he died, on June 18, 1856, son of John 
and Hannah (Ahearn) Keefe 
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Through the years, genius, skill 
and unceasing vigilance have 
kept Brinton machines in the 
vanguard of knitting progress. 
We will be glad to furnish information 
of our complete line. 
H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 
Great Britain and the Continent Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng Sydney, Melbourne. 
aia Ae Scotto, FOREIGN 
tgp Rigg mean oge "kee. AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Pozas. Buenos Aires, Argentine 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Republic. China. 
=a ae 
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The Negative Value of Claims 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 
exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must have. 

Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned 
knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working 
to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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Men’s Wear Mills Still Hungry 





Summing Up After First Rush 
Brings Disappointment to Many 


XNCEPT for the fact that initial 

business for the spring, 1928, 
season, because of the delayed -start, 
came to hand faster than a year ago, 
it is the opinion of market authori- 
ties that it differs little from that of 
the earlier season. The first two 
weeks of the rush after the recent 
showing of lines gave an impression 
in certain quarters of the trade that 
operations were to be considerably 
better than last year. This feeling 
has worn off and it is the belief this 


week that much remains still to be 
done. 

With clothiers interested in rela- 
tively small yardages of a_ great 


number of different styles, it is hard 
to see how they can do their business 
otherwise than through sample pieces 
followed by duplication later when 
they have seen the reaction of the 
retailer. To make heavy advance 
commitments on many of_ these 
stvles would’ be a gamble in which 
mill agents themselves would be en- 
tangled through probable refusals to 
take deliveries later on. The sample 
piece method, with small orders on 
relatively sure-fire styles, is a safer 
method after all, and it makes the 
clothiers’ orders when actually placed 
a foundation on which mills 


may 
count with greater certainty. 
Of course the mill with scant 


initial orders will feel that it cannot 
run for long on a sample piece busi- 
ness. The problem of running an 
adequate amount of machinery to get 
costs down to the basis figured into 
prices, is still a bothersome problem 
for many manufacturers. However 
the duration of time between the loom 
ind the wearer is constantly being 
cut down and mills which can adapt 
themselves to conditions as they are, 
will obviously be 


4] 


successful 
an those who keep bemoaning their 
difficulties and 


more 


thus depressing the 
spirits of all with whom they come in 
contact. 


\s a matter of fact the outlook 
bright. A better spring season is 
loubtless ahead than the one of a 
‘ar ago. Wool is strong and the 


hreat of higher prices may accelerate 
e course of duplicate business. 
tthiers’ work toward increasing the 
terest of men in good clothes may 
ir more fruit this season, 
g sales of 


Increas- 


garments to the con- 


sumer appears to be a_ thoroughly 
gical means for giving the piece 


goods mills more work to do. 
lhe best sold portion of the men’s 
‘ar market is in lines at around 
$2.00 on which application has been 
‘rong because of their use in the 


popular $22.50 garment. Compe- 
tition in this range is going to be 
more severe than More mills 
have gone into this field and there is 


said to have been an exceptional drive 


ever. 


to show attractive styles in lines 
priced in this range. 

x Ok O* 
Men’s Spring Garments: Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx have opened their 
spring and summer line for 1928. In 
suitings, net prices range from $18.50 
to $31, the same as a year ago. In top- 
coats, the net line starts at $18.50, as 


against $21.25 a year ago, and runs 
to $31. The standard construction 


line opens at $33.25 for suitings and 
ranges to $56. In topcoats the range 
is from $33.25 to $70 regular. 
* ok + 

H. S. & M. Colors: Color presenta- 
tions of Hart, Schaffner & Marx in- 
clude the following: The grampians, 
shades of blue which take their name 
from the haze which hangs over the 
mountains in Scotland; The 


grey- 
hounds, shades of gray, The Alger- 
ians, rich and soft tans and browns 


of the sands; Lovat, a shade of gray- 

green; Ox-blood, reddish shades of 

brown, appropriate for sports clothes. 
x * x 


Wear: 
Women’s 


Spring Women’s Deering, 
Milliken & Co., Wear De- 
partment have opened for spring, 


1928, their lines of 


women’s wear 
fabrics for coats and suits at $1.00 
to $4.00 regular per yard. Their 
Madison Mills’ broadcloths at $2.25 


to $4 a yard, include Deerona at $2.50, 
Featherdown at $2.67%, 
suede at $2.10 a yard. 

x * * 


and Feather- 


Weather: The weather is reported 


to be hindering development of 
through its 
quieting effect on fall garments at re- 
tail. The wholesale market is not 
burdened with stocks and merchants 


are not losing their earlier hopes for 


women’s wear goods 


a good fall season. 


Commence Mohair Shearing in 
Lampasas 

Austin, Texas—Lampasas is the 
first county in this State to report the 
fall shearing of mohair, for which 
prices of 52c for gown hair and 62c 
for kid hair are being offered. 

It is estimated that the clip this 
vear will be about 10% in excess of 
that of last year, which was slightly 
in excess of 500,000 Ibs. 

Appalachian Power Co., Martins- 
ville, Va. The bid of this company of 
$400,000 for the city owned electric plant 
has been definitely rejected by the Town 
Council of Martinsville. 


Quieter Cotton Goods Market 





Raw Material’s 


unsettled condition of the 
cotton market continues to 
handicap to the ac 
complishment of any worthwhile busi 
ness in the fabric market. 
long period of comparative stability 
in the raw material ended in the first 
week of August, the sharp fluctua 
tions of cotton 
more and more Bar- 
ring an change in the 
crop situation, it is not thought likely 
in the trade that more than 13,000,000 
bales will be produced ; 


HE 
& 


raw 
prove a great 


Since the 


have been causing 
nervousness. 


improbable 


and, of course, 
the majority oft estimates are consid 
this figure. Neverthe 
less, there is little of a definite nature 
in the minds of traders concerning 
what constitutes a fair price on the 
this outturn. As a result, 
cotton is subject to sudden flare-ups 
and declines on news which would be 
conservatively accepted, if the mar- 
ket were in a less nervous condition. 

During the 


erably below 


basis of 


advancing period in 
August, there was much buying of 
fabrics and users are fairly well 
covered through the nearby months. 
Since the sharp break of ten days 
ago, buyers have been resting on their 
oars with a feeling they have more 
The 
this 
probable 
realized. The in 
activity of the gray goods market has 


already 


to gain than to lose by waiting. 


more general the acceptance of 
attitude becomes, the more 


is its basis to be 


brought 
first from 
from the 


about offering of 
second-hands and, 
mills themselves, at 
prices lower than the trading basis of 
two weeks 


goods, 


later, 


ago. Unless 
this is 


cotton 
a condition which 
may spread to other quarters of the 
market. 


strengthens, 


Although finished goods, as a class, 


have lagged behind goods, the 
interest in them is becoming affected 


by the 


gray 


cotton situation, and there 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept. 21 Sept. 14 Sept. 22 1926 


Spot cotton, N. Y 


21,00¢ 22 .55¢ 16.45¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60. 6146 64¢ 5p 53K¢ 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35 854-Ge Olee 754-N¢ 
3S- in., 68x72, 4.75 974-10¢ 104%¢ 814-8546 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 Wwe 11 bog 95% -934¢ 


3 im, 80x80, 4.00. 1124-12¢ 12%¢ 1014-1014 


Brown Sheetings 


36- 1n., 56.60, 4.00 11-1114¢ 1134¢ 914-98K¢ 

36. in., 48x48, 3.00 1234-13¢ 1334¢ lle 

37- im, 48x48,4.00.. 9%4-10¢ 104¢ 874-9¢ 
Pajama Checks 

36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. £54-10¢ 10\4¢ 7 %¢ 

36 \4-in., 64x60, 5.75 &¢ be 6-734¢ 
Miscel]aneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 1234¢ 1234¢ 114-114 ¢ 

Denims, 2.20s....... 19¢ 19¢ 154e¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz....... 24-2414¢ 9246 24¢ 1814-20¢ 

3 : 


Standard prints...... 834¢ 834¢ o¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams 27-in........ 10¢ 10¢ 9¢ 


Gyrations Are 


Handicap to Stable Business 


was much less interest shown this 
week than for some time past. The 


stability of a number of lines is not 
seriously questioned, but the senti- 
mental effect of the cotton break and 
the reaction of gray goods, has made 
buyers much more cautious. On the 
manufacturer’s end, also, there are re- 
sults of hesitancy, and a few lines of 
finished spring, which 
were about to be opened, have been 
held up for the time being, because of 
the lack of certainty in 
stable price basis. 

lhe present situation is, 


goods tor 


setting a 


after all, 
only a temporary problem, according 
to several prominent merchants; and 
the fact remains that there is good 
consuming demand for and 
pay 
Stocks 
increased slightly during August, but 
it is believed they are still low enough 
not to present any burden 
upon the end of the 
situation. 


fabrics, 


users, as a class, seem able w 


approximately current figures. 


sort of 
merchandising 


* * * 


Print Cloths: 


cloths, 


Business in 
during the early 
limited. Ina 
sellers 


print 
part of the 
number of 
efforts to get 
But 
help the situation and 
remained Among the 
sales reported, later deliveries of 64x 
60s were reported to have changed 
hands at 85¢c and some nearby goods 
to have sold at 834c. On 


week, was 


cases made 
orders by 

this did not 
buvers 


price concessions, 


aloof. 


OS x 72s 
price with 
9%c for later deliveries. These fig- 
ures are said to be mill prices, and 
although there had been some second- 
hand selling early in the week, it did 
not seem likely on Wednesday that 
speculators would cut under these 
figures for any substantial yardage. 
It was said, however, that some 
second-hands had sold 80 squares 
at 11'%4c and 64 x 60s at 8c. 


* *k x 


the nearby Was I10¢c, 


Denims: ‘he manner in which the 


leading producers of denims sold up 
their production for the last quarter 
of the year within a day or two of 
the opening of their books, 


was im- 
pressive testimony as to the health 
of this division of the market. Mak- 


ers of work clothing were expecting 
a higher figure that the basis of 19¢ 

2.20s. The advance in 
been steady, but lead- 
endeavoring to be care- 
over-step the and 
content to set a figure low 
enough to keep buyers satisfied. 

x ok x 


named on 
gor ds has 
ing mills are 


ful not to 


these 


mark, 
they are 


Tickings: Makers of tickings have 


complained that present prices leave 











COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Constant improvements developed 
under actual working conditions 
enable us to offer to the discrimi- 
nating Executive a line of ma- 
chinery that will give 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
YARN 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


These features and many others are 
worthy of your investigation. 


—We Build— 
COMPLETE OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
(WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES AND 
TWISTERS 
(BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) 
RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS — 
SPINDLES 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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Can) 


é The Latest Results 


TRADE MARK 


of Continual 
Scientific 


Research 


REG. TRADE MARK 106355 


The “First” thin liquid desizing extract 


POLYZIME “p” 





f 
POLY ZIME 
i 


H e “First” purified and concentrated 
desizing powder 

A One pound equivalent to 80 lbs. of liquid 

e extracts 


Manufactured by 


H TAKAMINE LABORATORY, INC. 


“NEW YORK OFFICE 


Equitable Bldg. 


LABORATORIES 


Clifton, N. J. 


E Sole Agents and Distributors for the Textile 


Trade in the United States 


()} CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 


Sole Agents and Distributors of Polyzime for the Textile Trade in United States 


E Providence, R. I., U. S.A. 















PURITY PRODUCTS 


LAUREL 


ducing lustre and perfect handle. 


as a kier assistant. 


A trial will convince you. 


Manufactured by 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXTILE OIL 


A thoroughly sulpkouated castor oil 
product used in the dyebath for com- 
plete penetration and level dyeing, pro- 


Recommended as softener after dye- 
ing; for wetting out before dyeing and 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
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Fabrics—Continued 


them somewhat out of line with 
denims and that the general trend of 
ticking business, despite what is called 
at) advantageous price, is slower than 
it should be at this time of the year. 
x x x 

Wash Goods: Qn a few lines of 
cotton goods for spring which have 
not yet been priced, manufacturers 
show disposition to wait until the cot- 
ton problem has a more definite 
solution in sight than at present. The 
next crop report, to be issued on Oct. 
8, will present further data, but a 


number of merchants are doubtful 
whether stability can be attained until 
the ginning reports, later in the fall, 
disclose more accurately the amount 
of cotton coming out of the fields. 


ee on 


Combed Yarn Goods: Fine goods 
have been less affected by the gyra- 
tions of cotton than the coarser ma- 
terials. Although most mills are 
firm on the basis of their last previous 
price, buyers of fine goods in the 
gray have shown 


loss of interest. 


Satins and Velvets Lead 


Silk Goods 


Market Is, 


However, Generally Slack 


ONDITIONS were rather quiet 

last week around the broad silk 
market. With one or two exceptions 
business showed a decline from the 
previous week and a still greater drop 
from August, when in spite of con- 
siderable complaining, real volume 
was obtainable without much difficulty, 
Retail buyers were in the market in 
considerable numbers, but their pur- 
chases were nothing to get really ex- 
cited about. For the most part they 
were looking for the transparent and 
sheer velvets which have done so well 
this fall, but were unable to obtain 
anything like the quantities they 
wanted due to the sold up condition 
of houses handling them. About the 
best supply of the velvets just now ap- 
pears to be certain dress houses that 
contracted for large amounts of im- 
ported goods and are now reselling 
them. 

Satins continued to note a fairly 
good demand particularly the ever 
popular black. Other materials were 
betwixt and between. Some taffetas 
were moving and the Canton crepes 
were wanted in fair quantities. Other- 
wise the market was dull. The first 
showing of silks for the season of 
spring of 1928 occurred when the 
Stehli Silks Corp. opened their lines 
of plain weaves. Sheer fabrics were 
liberally represented. 

e = *@ 


Satins: Continue active on basis of 
previous prices. Blacks are wanted 
by cutters who are still making of 
garments of satin despite a liberal use 
of the material during the summer 
months. Heavier numbers wanted in 
preference to the cheaper grades. 

* * * 
Radiums: Houses specializing in 
this material report dull conditions. 
Some stocks remain and demand has 
not made its appearance as yet. Prices 
are unsatisfactory. 
* * « 
Market oversold with 
larger houses hustling to get more 
oods through. Retail houses search 

quantities and find them scarce. 
Resales from cutters with import con- 


Velvets: 


> 79 


nections heard. 
* * * 
Crepe-de-chine: Market rather quiet 
anl several mills reduce schedules. 


Only houses working at a profit are 
those owning low priced silk. 


+ * * 
Silk Situation at a Glance: PrRo- 
DUCTION: Declining. 
DEMAND: Quieter. 
Stocks: Difficult to estimate but 


not thought overlarge. 
Raw SILK: 

larger here. 
SENTIMENT: 

uncertainty. 


Prices easier; stocks 


Outlook tinged with 


Burlaps Quiet 


Prices Easier in Caleutta: Not 

Much Changed in New York 

Spot and nearby burlap was held 
nominally — without 
through mid-week. 
were a little easier 
shipment were 
points off. 

The market was quiet but distress 
yardage was not being offered and 
most sellers were more in line with 
quotations than had been the case in 
about a week. Some houses, 
ever, found it an unfavorable 
to put out offerings. 

Spot and nearby 8 oz. 40s were at 
7.90 to 8.00c at mid-week; October 
shipments were at 7.50c. Spot and 
nearby 101% oz. 40s were at 10.00c 
with October shipments at 9.45c. 
January-March shipments on these 
two weights were 6.95c and &.9goc. 


much change 
Calcutta 
and 
quoted 


cables 
20K ds f¢ Tr 


at 5 to 15 


how- 
time 





Cotton Freight Rate Hearings 
Postponed 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has tem- 
porarily postponed hearings in its in- 


vestigation of cotton freight rates at | 


the request of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners in order to avoid conflict with 
the convention of that association. 
The hearing scheduled for Oct. 13 at 
Atlanta has been postponed until Oct. 
26. The hearing now assigned for 
Oct. 31 at Los Angeles has been 
postponed to a date to be announced 
later. The hearings at Gulfport, 
Miss., immediately following the 
termination of the Atlanta hearings 
and at Oklahoma City and Dallas on 
Nov. 18 and 25, stand as previously 
assigned. 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 
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WOOL is the ONLY FIBRE that FELTS 


Soap for generations was the chief 
lubricant employed. It served its 
purpose well— in a messy way. 


BUT—TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


Just as the electric motor has 
supplanted the_|old dependable 
steam engine — 


EMAROL 


has supplanted soap as the 

ideal fulling lutricant. 
BECAUSE —of its simplicity, its 
cleanliness, its penetrating propen- 
sity,'and unusual felting properties. 


sbbbbbddadddaddaddad 


LNUsvesbusnnsbbdbdsbeddsbadddsdasdesbaddssddcdsdassddddddssddddddddsddddddad 


Convince yourself! 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
135 Hudson St. New York 


Mail this request today 


VOVIPPAPPIRAIPPADDRRADPR DDR ADPRRIDRPIDPPR IDR PROPRRIDPPR DTPA IPP PIOPPRIDPRRD 


Please send free sample and formula of Emarol 
BE sigs cb0 hess dd eaesetbexnes se snard ea eewen Rees 
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southern Textile Stocks Con- 


tinue to Advance 

Gastonia, N. C., Sept. 17.—An- 
other substantial increase took place 
in the bid price of southern cotton 
mill stocks for the week closing to- 
day. Several of the common stocks 


were in good demand including 
Dixon, American Yarn, Meyers, 
Clara, Seminole, Eagle, Piedmont, 


Victor-Monaghan, China Grove, Vic- 
tory, Dunean, Stowe, Linford and 
Perfection. A large number of these 
stocks advanced in price from $1 to 
$5 per share with offerings scarce 
and as a result trading was not as 
active as a month ago. 

The general average in bid price 

25 active common stocks closed 
for the week at 110.08 as compared 
with 109.32 a week ago according to 
figures as released by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. The advance of 76c per share 
was the largest gain made in the list 
for the last several months. 

The preferred stocks were fairly 
active with a good demand for the 
higher grade shares, but prices were 
practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, 


ot 


New Bedford Taxes Are Lower 
New Beprorp, Mass.—A cut in 
spindle valuation of the mills, coupled 
with a reduction of 20c per $1,000 in 
the tax rate, will reduce the amount 
to be paid by 32 of the mill corpora- 
tions by $215,562 compared with the 
amount paid to the city treasury last 
year. Mill valuations have been re- 
duced to the extent of $7,000,000, 
the largest reduction being made in 
Fairhaven and Manomet, assessed on 
the basis of non-productive plants. 
The assessed value of the plants 
this year is placed at $82,051,800, 
compared with $89,187,775 a year ago. 
The total tax payable is $2,264,413, 
compared with $2,479,976 a year ago. 
The largest tax payer is the Nasha- 
wena with $200,941, against $198,649, 
the increase being due to additions 
to the plant. The reduction in 
spindles shows approximately 3,340,- 
217, as against 3,444,174 last year. 


Fall River 1927 Tax Rate 
Higher 

art River, Mass.—The city’s tax 
rate for 1927 has been fixed at $35,60 
per thousand, which is an increase of 
20 over last year’s rate, due to a 
‘eduction in total valuations of over 
5,000,000. A trifle over half the total 
luction in valuations is taken off 
mills’ valuations. The $400,000 
iffered the mills by the city in 
tement of 1925 and 1926 taxes is 
included in figuring the rate for 
present year. Had it been included 
rate would be $2 higher. The tax 
‘ has been increased $13 per thou- 
Sand since 1922. 
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Lyman Mills 


To Liquidate 





First Mass. Fine Cotton Goods 


Mill To Take This Action 


Boston, SEPT. 21. 

aS a special meeting of stockhold 
ers of the Lyman Mills cotton 
goods, Holyoke, Mass., held at the 
Boston office of the company on 
Thursday of last week, 10,125 of the 
14,700 shares were voted in favor of 
the liquidation plan proposed by a ma- 
jority of its directors, which covers 
both the fine and coarse goods mills 
of the company, in presenting which 
plan the majority of directors ex- 
pressed the belief that a minimum of 
$165 a would be realized. 
Merely as a precautionary measure it 
was voted to empower the directors 
to enter a petition in the Supreme 
Court for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to dissolve the company, should 
the directors encounter any difficulty 
in voluntary liquidation. At a meet 
ing of the directors in Boston last 
Tuesday the following committee was 
appointed to act for the directors in 
determining the best policy to pursue 
in liquidation proceedings: Malcolm 
B. Stone, treasurer Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates, Philip Stockton, president 
of the Lyman Mills and of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston, and Wil 
liam B. Nichols of New York City. 
At the stockholders’ meeting last 
week the first plan voted upon was 
that of R. A. Thorndike which called 
for liquidation of the coarse goods 
mill and business, the payment of 
$100 a share to stockholders and the 
formation of a new company to con- 
tinue operations of the fine goods 
section, but this fell far short of get- 
ting the necessary two-thirds vote to 
insure adoption. The 1040 votes 
favoring this plan were then voted 
for the liquidation plan of the major- 
ity of directors, thus giving the lat- 
ter 325 votes more than the necessary 
two-thirds. Voted against liquida- 
tion were 4,020 shares cast by inter- 
ests representing Minot, Hooper & 
Co,. selling agents of the mills, Rob- 
ert F. Herrick, T. G. Bremer and 
others. The latter group favored 
continuation of the business in the 
hope that a better opportunity to 
liquidate might arise within the next 
two or three yéars, but this plan was 
not acted upon. During the meeting 
Treasurer Ernest Lovering reported 
that the coarse [ 


share 


goods end of the 
business was just now making 
more money than the fine goods 
end and continuance of 


the business. He stated that sales 


advocated 


in the coarse goods department from 
July 1 to September 12 were 3,388,- 
ooo yards as against 1,985,000 vards 
in the corresponding period of last 


vear. “The selling house has some 


very valuable customers,” he stated, 
“and it is my opinion that if any 
mill in New England should continue 
its operations it is the Lyman, and | 
don’t 

present 
Stockton 
similar 


under the 

President 

replied to this and other 
statements that stockholders 
who might not like liquidation should 
seriously consider the prospect of in 
teresting enough stockholders in buy- 
ing the mill from the directors. “If 
they have confidence in the future ot 
the textile 
setts,” 


necessarily mean 


management.” 


Massachu- 
he said, “there will be ample 


business in 


opportunity to bid for the property 
lhe direct- 
ors are not going to hurry sale of the 
property. 


at a relatively low price. 


They are going to dispose 
of it only after very careful, thought 
ful consideration and are intent on 
getting the best price available.” 
The Lyman Mills were incorpor- 
ated in 1854 and have always oper- 
ated on both fine count and coarse 
goods in separate mill buildings. 
lhe company’s present capital is $1,- 
470,000 and it has five mill buildings 
equipped with 
and 34,000 mule spindles and 2,250 
About 50,000 spindles and 
1000 looms are operated on coarse 
sheetings, twills and 
drills and the balance of the machin- 
ery on combed and fine count carded 
cloths. At 
goods mill has an annual production 
of about ten million yards and a fine 
goods product of about eight million 
vards. result of in- 
ventory shrinkages there has been a 
shrinkage in net quick assets during 
the last five years of approximately 
$1,200,000. At the close of the last 
fiscal year the company showed quick 
assets of $1,718,006 and only $30,546 


a total of 91,000 ring 
looms. 


goods, largely 


full capacity the coarse 


Largely as a 


of bills payable, or a net quick equiva- 
lent to approximately $115 a share. 
\s late as 1923 this stock sold at a 
high of 183%, and last year sold 
within a range of 112% to 120 and 
the high touched prior to the liquida 
tion meeting was 124; since the latter 
meeting there have been bids for the 
stock as high as 160 and at today’s 
auctions 45 shares sold at 161%. 
Under Massachusetts 
labor laws and high tax valuations 


restrictive 


and rates in that State operation ot 
the Lyman’s coarse goods units on a 
profitable basis in competition with 
southern mills and mills in other New 
England States has long been hope- 
less. The same factors tend to render 
manufacture in Massa- 
chusetts less profitable than in other 
New England States, with the possible 
exception of New Bedford and a few 


fine goods 


other fine goods centers where the 


supply of highly skilled labor is a 
certain advantage. For existing fine 
count cloth mills in Massachusetts that 
are fairly strong financially, are well 
managed and merchandised, however, 
the situation is far from hopeless, and 
the fine goods end of the Lyman prop- 
erty at a liquidating valuation is not 
likely to go a’begging. It affords an 
excellent opportunity for Massachu- 
setts politicians, newspaper editors, 
labor leaders and wealthy reformers, 
to show their faith in Massachusetts, 
and in the beneficial effect upon in- 
dustry of the restrictive labor laws 
of that State. 


New Hamilton Woolen Treasurer 

Arthur E. Mason, who has been 
treasurer of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., since 1915, 
has tendered his resignation to take 
effect Oct. 1 and Richard Lennihan 
has been elected as his successor. E. 
Bk. Armstrong, who has been agent of 
the company, has been made assistant 
treasurer. The treasurer’s office 
hereafter will be located at the mill. 


Lawrence Liquidation Dividend 

Stockholders of the Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., have 
approved a reduction in par value of 
the outstanding 25,000 shares of stock 
from $&o to $50 and the distribution 
of $30 a share, or a total of $750,000, 
record Sept. 3. 
This is a second payment in liquida- 
tion, an initial distribution of $20 per 
share and reduction of par value trom 


to stockholders ot 


$100 to $80 having been paid *June 9, 
1925. 
Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 





shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
150 Warwick Mills 100) 26 26 20% 
100) York 1 hy 314 
50 Bates 100 iM 614 
16 Androscoggin Lin) M ™ 
100 ~Queen ( ity 1) 23% ° 
110 Pepperell 1H 111% 3 
20 Hamilton Mfg 100 = $3.75 lot 
4 Hamilton Mfg 100) $10.50 lot 
5) Hamilton Mfg 1 $11.00 lot one 
4 Lyman Jin lél% +17% 
2 Indian Orchard Co 10 Li ° 
30 Dartmouth, com iM wha 9% 
14 Arlington 1 ty 1% 
0 Butler 1 0) — 7% 
>» Aetna 1 ll +-35 
44 Hamilton Woolet Lin Lay 1% 
19 Fairhaven com | $12 lot 
Fairhaver pid Li) } 
&2 Total 


Silk Stockson N. Y. Exchange 


(leek ending Sept. 20) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 

4 Beldin Heminwa 2% 20% 21%4 

614 1014 Century Ribt { 2% 12% 
5 49 Julius Kayse 1,9 627% 59% 61% 

18%, 1114 H. R. Mallinso 167% 15% 16 
+h , Va Raalte 1k 11% 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(IVeek ending Sept. 20) 








Stock Sales High Low Last 
Colanese Garp. .ccccccedses 19,700 117 108 107 
Courtaulds, Ltd 100 «34% 34 34% 
Industrial Rayon 7 9% 91% 9% 
Snia Viscosa li) % 9% 9% 
Tubize Art Silk... . 4,275 290 260 289 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


Unwinds - - sews - -measures--rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 
roll and also can equipped | 
with an inspecting board for | 
rapid inspecting if required. | 
The No. 4 Machine makes 
an ideal hard roll for shears, | 
brushing machines, for ship- | 
ments to the bleachery, etc., | 
keeping the cloth clean and | 
free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be equipped 
with either Dinsmore or 
enuine Singer type sewing 
ead, and can also be direct 
connected motor driven if 
desired. Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show- 
ing the complete Dinsmore 
line. Send for it! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY 


—— See Also — 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Salem, Mass. 


A 


i| 











| 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
T Natural Daylight 8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


When reflected from surrounding buildings it **ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has FOR FINISHERS OF 


pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


iI 














Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 
“SELECTED | Commission Merchants 

M ACBETH 99 | Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
DAYLIGHT” ||| Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


| 
A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


ARTANBUR 


SOUTHERN “COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 












Felt Need’”’ 


ge 
481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
LT ‘CQ.me. "737 Sherman St., , Chicago, Ill. 


ai “For see Textile | 















ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


so BRA, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
Qs) NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 

4 j HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 

312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa 


WEIMAR BROTHERS Talbot Mills BALING PRESS 


Manufacturers of (HYDRAULIC) 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS || Nort euterica, mass. TONS PRESSURE 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc With or without 
2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


is | Thibets Uniform Cloths 


a EE oo 
Band | otto BANDS mnces 


Works COMB SPINNING 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the “BEST BANDS" are made 







Established 1891 











motor 
Size to suit your 















Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boscheit 
5 Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE,'N.Y..U.S.A 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


7 E ‘a ke: a Ny B a cS aE A e 3 ahh Broadcloths sa Velours HEARD, , SMITH & TENNANT 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
OSBY & GREGORY 


| 
| 
| 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. peer ne eee Be Fete 


New York—Boston Special Attention to Textile Inventions 








Ne 


aye 
anc 


Se ee 


et a ies ad eet et eet 
=i we in 
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‘| Financial—Continued 
: Oe a eee ve 55 [ J f; O th b ttom— 
New England Textile Stocks Majestit Mfg. Go.00022.01: i tt, rom e O 
DED GEEEED sec mveseec 118 130 
Say ~ ae Oe a Mooresville Cotton Mills... 35 38 
gpon aey . N ; s, 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and mee ys =. : a, 94 98 or own rom t e to 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- Myers —.... y Meare 86 95 
ing Boston dealers.) Publie National Yarn Mill........ 99 101 
Parmadaie Millis ........... som 80 
Sale Bid Asked Perfection Spinning Co.... 105 108 
Am. Wool pfd...... 60%... oss Ranlo Mfg. “bo arr 139 145 * 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 82 81 83 Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 90 oh 
Amoskeag com. ... 88% ... +s: Roanoke Mills, 742% 1st 
Androscoggin ..... 52% 46 50 MI Sigs chaiete dee saan 97 99 
Arlington .......+- 55% BT 59 Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 
Bates ...+.-.-00- 124% 124 128 ER eee 96 100 
Berkshire Cot. .. 129 127) 135 Rosemary, 74%% pfd...... 95 99 
Bigelow-Htfd com. 90 see ses Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 95 100 
3 Boott 2.2. see eeee wes 109 «111 Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 88 96 . 
ee Pere ree 4i 70 see Sterling Spinning Co....... 109 115 
Esmond, pfd. ..... 100% 100... Stowe Spinning Co........ 109 =:112 
Everett ....+-+..0. 12% 11 14 Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 64 65 
Farr Alpaca ....... 161 160 "ee Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 60 70 
Great Bes o.0500% 12% 11 o Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 oe 
, Hamilton weneon es 33 is 99 Pp t ° 
Hill .ccccccccccece d l 
Ipswich, aes e: as 34M rotects operators an materials 
Ipswich, com. ..... 6 6 cuit . e 
LAWFOERCE 4.2.20. . 67% 67 69 fr . 
ome So uty iso les om the sun’s glare without mak 
Lyman .. eoee > 5 Da os ° ° 
Massachusetts ..... 71, .. 70 Southern Mill Stocks ing far parts of the rooms dark 
Nashua, = ake = ‘ = +4 Quotations hy A. M. Law & Co., Ine., 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 95 ¢ 6 Spartanburg, 8S. C. ’ : ° 
Nauinkeag pt 181, 185... Bid Asked Seldom do the sun’s rays stream in thru an entire 
Bs We BE wc nws le esis se a m e 
Olls eeeeeeeeeses 45 48 "45 «Abbeville Cotton Mills..... 3 42 window. Athey Shades can be quickly adjusted to 
een a 3S eae 4 Mills. .... 10 
Peppereii "|... 111% ii3 ii5 Areade Cotton Mills....... oe shade the necessary part—top, bottom, center—pro- 
Plymouth Cordage.. 108 107 109 RPOREUN BRE: <p cecsissss 225 me b d Is f h 
= Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 20 232 Azentin atte. ute teeteeees aa. tT! tecting the nearby operators an materials from the 
BANE. ors sith setan a 26% 32 33 rkwright Mills .......... oes 
a _ . Augusta Factory, Ga... wi, glare, without shading the entire window and making 
——— Avondale SB, AIR... o cece Of eve 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 300 :.. farther parts of rooms dark. 
F ll Ri Mill S k Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd. 102 ee ‘ . 
a iver Mills Stocks Belton Mills os... 4447 Even when it is necessary to draw the shades over 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords elton Mills, pfd.......... 4 96 ° ° . 
a -_— 2. + =e 149-152 the entire window the translucent cloth diffuses a soft, 
Bid Asked Bibb Mfg. Co. 6%. pfd.... 100 103 e 
American Linen Co........ 12 Brandon Mills, pfd........ 100... agreeable light that 
Arkwright Mills ......... “42 ts aaee ee “oer 125 bate a is ideal for machine 
a ae 30 ees Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10) 19 22 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 15 Sa Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 
Border City Mfg. Co....... one UR eRe asal tae «<> «- 12 «14 workers. 
BOUrMe Mine CoO... 262. ccs 68 a canoes a lal gel taht 134 140 
ge Ree 2 5 Chiquola z.. Co. . ; 295 3805 
een NS otae als od 95 105 ae Co., ‘pfd.. 100 102 Most Durable 
Ce Pe Sv ocevn oan ts 65 ee Coeee Be Oc ccc ccncce 139 142 ° : 
RUE MEIER. 6 cowie cee x ee 8 68 Clinton Cotton Mills....... 300 oa Running on strained 
Pe 6.5 5.0 ds 0 559 5 8a. 200 Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 130) )=—-.185 wires Athey Shades can’t 
—! aS eee 85 91 AE, MEN 646.6 514.8 6. 5 75 80 : 
ween a. n Se Ow On we ah 6 D. E. “eee ah wade 'e< 110 115 flap out of open win- 
— King iilip SS >. tat cnarik « 142 ian Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala....... a 130 anne 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. as 17 Darlington Mfg. Co........ 75 85 dows and tear—and they 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.)..  ...  ... Drayton Mills ............ Loe 53: have no latches, catches 
BAMOOED Be COkcs oc cs cece 50 ok Dunean Mills ............ 108 112 : f 
Lather Mite. Co... See gah 110 Dunean Mills, pfd......... 99 101 or springs to get out o 
Mechanics Mills ......... oe “ae Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 94 105 
Merchants Mfg. Co......... 35  ... | Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.... 93 95 order. The only parts 
reer a, iS ep 58 side s eee Mfg. Co., Ga.... 115 135 ever touched are the 
Nonquit Spinning Co....... oes : Florence Mills ........... 100 110 : : 
— ae a ‘ Saves Benet see eee Florence Mills, pfd........ 99 191 braided operating cords. 
‘arker Mills (com.)....... ae eee Gaffney Mfg. Co.......... 70 75 : 
= Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 130... — Gainesville Cotton Mills. Ga. 183% 187 The cloth of which 
Pocasset Mfg. Co Bee astnat sot Glenwood Mills .......... 130 135 they are made (a spe- 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 2 see a, eee ate 83 ° : . 
Seaconnet Mills ...... +... rete Gum we 120-195 cially woven Coutil) 
LOSS ar oss Greenwood Cott Mills... 400 i i 
Steers BES occ cs ccociss oes 25 Grendel Mille. — es ae 250 as near indestructible as 
Stevens Mfg. Co........... 95 ee Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, cloth can be made. It 
rroy C. & W. Mfg. 9 Sita 120 con eer a kn. 49 51 - ° 1 d 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 0... +3: ete tn pose. ee | oem is dyed in 7 colors an 
= Wampanoag Mills .....-++ ++ 20 Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 143 147 guaranteed not to fade. 
Weetamoe Mills .......... wee 10 Taman Mille ............. 125 a 
— . Inman Mills, pfd.. ian 102 
ee eee 220 Sa 
a Mills, pfd.. ass 103 105 
t e e King, John P. Mfg. Co. Ga. 119 wae 
N. Carolina Textile Stocks Lancaster cotton Mills...) 260 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 re 
(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks [jimestone Cotton Mills.... 125 131 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 135 a 
N. C.) Beerero BETIS. 2... cccccwes ’ 23 
= Bid Asked Mills Mill ............... 300... 
— Acme Spinning Co...... 114 117 Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.... 9 97 
ad \m. Yarn & P socensing Co. 105 110 seer 27 131 
\rlington Cotton Mills. 82 91 Monarch Mills, pfd.. ‘ 101 a 
AO TRRED: 5d Km winds 4-90 75 90 Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 79 85 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 135 141 Newberry Cotton Mills.... 124 127 
) Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% : Ninety-Six Mills ......... ee ks 
ME Shes nak gimiacail yews 109% ... Norris Cotton Mills....... ‘a 70 
RE Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 20% ... ee ye —_.- asa ens 280 108 
‘ { rr. cj 3 % tr 0 or B 8, y ee ccce Of 02 as 
it r pater ateageaaiap . -_ 14 16 Pacolet Mfg. Co. " . ss ar i 113 ais The photog raph (taken in a large work room) 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% see ee ats. a, Is. i va 103 pete i Athey Shades installed so . not hoe in- 
ir a rene eas *anola otton Mi 1S, Ass < a rfere ith the « ‘ration of pivotal ventilators. 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 115 118 A, pfd. (Par, $80). : 7 v5 Ath . Sh: s op a : oe length and in 
ba Clara Mfg. Co..... : RY sag Eeinese ae iganass 9. a 16 “ snac ace a €1 , iy # ind ; . 
Climax Spinning Cont es 8 26 ckens Cotton Mills...... a0 aa widths up to 16 teet tor any type of window— d : iat 
Clover Mills ..:.-. +. tit a.. 65 ~~ Piedmont Mfe. Co......... 139 144 cia a alae dea Roms Ge tom ths 
ert Crescent Spinning Co....... 102 106 Poe, F. W.. Mfg. Co....... 85 89 aie naa dni aad a 
DER EI. 6.5: 0 '05.0:0 s10's0re 8 104 112 i ee 72 76 elaasae, 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd... 44 48 Riverside Mills (Par, re 
St Durham Hosiery “B”’......- 6 10 MN es wa cies cs 11 12 5 e 
A Eastern Mfg. Co........... 50 60 Riverside and Dan River Write for complete details 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 115 ve» PR a Rthc = Wipes Na <.4.o ee 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., Riverside and Dan River 
SS MEG. ci cccvccccsess ° He 103 e pe, 
Gibson Mig. Co..... 220. ‘ one ee j 
tlobe Yarn Mills (N. o> 50 pe Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 6094 West 65th St. 
Gray Mfg. Co..... 75 i Spartan Mills : : ie 
854 Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9% 11 Toxaway Mills (P ar, ""$25) Be Chicago, Illinois 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 102 Tnion-Buffalo Mills..... ;: sae 
. ae Poe y4 iste Tnion- a Mills, 1st pfe ee 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... a 2 (ex. div. Se as bs 951% 97 New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 9 Tnion- Buffalo fills, 2nd pfc ’ . 
a Jennings Cotton Mills..... ae 4. Cae EE eT ee 53 55 CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


Linford Mills ............ 110 ii8 ne : 
ons Locke Cotton Mills Co...:. 114 126 (Continued on page 222) 





Johnston Mills Company 








Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 


for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & 00. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard Street, N. 7; 


_ 
PHILADELPHIA} CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns. 


Controlling: 
Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc 


Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P... 2 to 5 ply. 
Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 
Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Con & Skeins. 


Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N, C.—-26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. Cy 20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 
Monroe Mills Co 


Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1! and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins 


Warps. 
Park Yarn Mills Co. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and (0/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
arp 


Skeins & Warps. 
Roberta Mfg. Co. 
Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P. ¢ 
White Parks Mills Co. 
Concord, N, C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones 


Sin 


ed & Dyed 
120/2 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
Ply Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Conk Skeins & 
Tub 
SALES OFFICES: 

NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE Johnston Bld 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.; 207 Berk Co 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
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for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 
Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Forrest Mercerizing Co. 
















THE ELMORE CO.. Sp'ndz=le, N. C.: 
le Mercerized, Bleached, Tint Fine Yarr 


Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Super Quality 
, Plaiting and 








Splicing 
Yarns 





Tinted Yarns 


sed unde 


Licen r the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“Tt floats off the cone”’ 


Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 





Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
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Cotton Fluctuations Make for 


Uncertainty in Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— The fluc- 
tuations in cotton prices have resulted 

a wide variance of opinion among 
local textile men. Nobody seems to 
be quite sure what the outcome is 
going to be. One leading mercerizer 
believes that the price is going to 
readjust itself and he is looking for 
23c cotton within a few weeks. Most 
Chattanoogans decline to give any 
opinion, suggestions running all the 
way from 19 to 23¢c. 

The mercerizer above quoted reports 
that the slump in cotton has not hurt 
his business. A leading local broker 
on the other hand declares that it has 
nearly put a stop to buying. The 
slump has not yet had time to affect 
the mercerizers and spinners, he says. 

Mercerized yarns weathered the 
storm without any change in prices, 
while carded cones took a drop of 
about 2c a pound all along the line 
and combed singles also declined in 
sizes. 

The new basis places tos carded 
cones at 35 to 36c and 20s at 37% 
to 38%c. In the mercerized 60s-2 are 
quoted at 99c, with 20s-2 at 66c and 
8os-2 at $1.26. Silk is reported 
weaker. 


coarser 


Yarn Prices Hard to Follow 





Reflect 


Fluctuations 


in Cotton 


More Closely Than in Long Time 


eo compile a list of prices which 

represents the market more than 
the day on which they are compiled, is 
a task which, under the present fluctu- 
ating conditions of the cotton market, 
is thankless and unsatisfactory as well 
as practically impossible. The yarn 
market reflects the day-to-day ups and 
downs of cotton more closely than in 
a long time. There are, of course, 
spinners who own cheap cotton and 
whose quotations do not show the 
variations that are prevalent in many 
cases, where it is necessary to base 
prices on the current figures for cot-- 
ton. The variations in the price of the 
staple have so confused the buyer that 
except for current requirements, he is 
staying out of the market. Also, com- 


paratively few are taking any posi- 


tion with regard to yarn prices, for 
they feel that one man’s guess is as 


general tendency on cotton or 
hazardous. 


yarn is 


Not Forcing Buyers 

In view of the above attitude of the 
buyer, few yarn agents are attempting 
to force business for they feel that to 
leave the trade alone will mean greater 
possibility of maintaining prices on a 
comparatively staple basis than though 
frantic efforts to obtain business were 
made, thus giving the buyer the idea 
that it was the purpose of selling at 
any cost. When the market becomes 
more stabilized, there will be the in- 
centive to make efforts for increased 
business. But until such time, it is 
the consensus of opinion that more is 
to be gained by leaving the buyer 
alone rather than by any strong-hand 
methods of salesmanship. 

The Spinner’s Position 

There is every reason for the spin 

ner to maintain an attitude of firmness 


on the present market. He is not al- 


reached its 
But the 
that 


market 
last report. 
replacement costs today 
at the highest figure the mar 
ket reached, there is small chance oi 
more than a moderate margin. Where 
lower prices have been reported, it is 
believed that the is either the 
ownership of cheap cotton, or an accu- 
mulation of varn which has to be sold 
for financial 


declines since the 
top following the 
are such 


which 


cause 


There is 
great volume of distress yarn in the 
market. Certainly this does not exist 
in dealers’ hands, for they have not 
been buying, and there is little indica- 
tion they will buy, if they conform 
with the code of practices, which has 
been upon. Therefore, the 
surplus which could be found 
would be in the hands of the spinner, 
and this. stock not regarded 
burdensome. 


Details of the Market 


It is apparent that on coarser num 
of yarn, the market 

counts. On 
yarn, the spread in price betweeen 20s 


reasons. no 


agreed 
only 


is as 


bers 


than 


weaker 


is 


finer 


Oo 
s 
> 


on weavin 
and 30s-2 is greater than was the case 
last week. While the of 
warps remains unchanged at 45c, 


price 30s 
on 


20s 38%c is openly quoted as against 








good as another’s and that to predict a ways successful for there have been the price of 40c last week. It is con- 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality BE che derants mn o 8g - 15%4 30s 55 v6 
Single Skeins or Subee—( Warp Twist) l4s 16 38s 60 él 
gk Ae eerie ey Sees ~ 34 —35 20s Shes eaiee ¥8 37 —38 l6s 16144 40s 63 65 
10s Maes Oe ee ee ee ..309 —40 18s 47 50s OF ne 
SR cg hck ek ieee eee 35 —36 eee .40 11 MO ic piewevens —48 DO acccba awn geen 82 85 
US ahead see eK aes ee a - 43 24s ; 50% BO dco aun dee a ia chara -97 
Baird cab che tats cag clita wr ces 36 —37 Mg etare eel sanierey,) aes —52 ie ew 41 iMate SS OP ace een newer é ..1 00—1 05 
82.9 Two- ate Sine ont Tubes 42 13 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
10s-2 sas aS 35436 308-2 .. —* 268-2 68 —70 80s-2 ........ sessesesel 26—1 28 
128-2 36 —361%4 368-2 ..... 19° —59 308-2 70 —72 Singles 
Mn oe iin tent . ee eee... 53 368-2 16 TE BOB. ces cece ceccvess 1 05 
SE, cas eww ia eases 37 Yy— 3814 40s-2 High breakage 6 58 408-2 eee ee cee ee eee iS 80 40S 0c eee ee cece eens —-1 08 
NONE 5 Fa: S eine beets s seine 38 PS stadie ier a nie. o Ru — —66 453-2 she vec aenee 86 GOB 6 ovétigeens cadvengi = SRS 
243-2 ee EE ccc canons + ol 508-2 89 - 1 UBS oii gad acid ties 1 23 
ee ere N AS ees ; 608-2 ...... .99 —1 01 70s .......... saioiy dara —1 37 
10 95 1/ a — 1014-49 WERE: acct anne cS | ener e — —1 70 
ee eee eee ee 35 lo—. MT a e523 »——42 
re 36 36% Rey oar 43 14 ‘Sinbad Quality) 
RM aor car doe a at ee 361,—37% 30s 44 —45 Sinele C ¢ 
lfis BO cc cGudswedass’ 53 —55 a 
ine ds Ce “38 39 > Carded Combed Carded Combed 
er eee. ee 10s 38 —39 i8 —50 26s 42 13 57 —59 
5 Two-ply Warps “a 14s 39 10 50 —5d2 30s 14 45 60 62 
ann Patan? at v4 ae as Pn + : — _ 16s 3914—40% “51 53 36s ........50 —62 64 66 
ne arian aig, Ww hee —_ —-J56 42 PE oe eee o t 18s 10 cil 52 54 aie 2, et Ke —57 67 —70 
SE Stas wee cave dens os ee ee See re eae ee ee 208 ........ Wiad 0.8. Ob... 75 —80 
2 eee eee e reser oeeet “ aa 403-2 ordinary ......-.. a oe 24s 1] 42 56 —58 60s ........—- — 85 90 
EN Radia te Wank co ce ao we Brey e aS 38 381% 50s-2 6 —0i 
20s-2 a ta onan) 608-2 .... arereelh 74 77 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 wal 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 31; white, 33 20s+2 o4 56 40s 2 68 10 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 ob 58 508-2 75 80 
8s ..34 —35 Ba: Saks is af 38 39 28s-2 58 60 WN eh lias oeaiasa 85 90 
Ro bt .84144—351% 22s (silver Jaeger) 3914-—401% 30s-2 60 —62 70s-2 cence ee 91 %H—I1 02% 
12s s<ao 36 eae 40) 1014 OGG-2 266i 65 67 I i ih eed ese cata l 10—1 15 
14s 35144—36% 268 ...... 1014-41 : ; ; eu 
iGe aa, aie ie odes tie thea Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4-ply 
ae 361% 38 30s extra — ...44 15 A yuan Best A ns t 
: 3714—-3814 a : __£9 Average es Average es 
>i} 3T—-38 40 yl 2 24s 62 oy om an 
"Combed Peeler—( Average Quality ) 308 ... 70 75 9] 95 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 72% omnlgly 93 98 
RUE Go nin oid wis elena 50 -52 50s-2 .... ; 7l —73 10s 77% 82 98 | 02 
BN ca biadcwdeesenacs see” aes ee SO 8214 15s 821% 87 1 03 1 68 
ME akg wkend sin cela 62 —O4 70s-2 9214—97 50s 874%, — 92 1 08 113 
NS OG, fate ace rs Kids wie iata 64 —66 80s-2 1 021, —l1 07 60s 7% — 1 02 118 1 25 


Quotations are average prices of the counts ond omaibtion indicated at the close of ponents Sept. 21. 
page 


noted. For New York spot prices, see 


201. For staple cotton prices, see page 
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Bankers Trust Building 
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Mangum Street 521 Court St. James Building 
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323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Oo 


eded that the majority of spinners 
uld entertain this figure, and there- 
re buyers are hopeful they can get 
for less. This irregularity is the 
prime cause for the very small busi- 
ness passing on both weaving and knit- 
ting yarns. On the latter, the basis is 
now practically 35c for ros. Some 
low quotations are reported from New 
York State. For instance, it is stated 
that a purchase of 30s tying-in yarn 
has been made at 40c; whereas, the 
spinner would hardly consider. any- 
thing under 42c. This transaction is 
explained as consisting of second-hand 
yarn, which the knitter was very will- 
ing to sell, inasmuch as he had a profit 
of about 10c a pound and figured he 
could make more by selling his yarn 
than by converting it into underwear. 


- = 


Other instances of this kind are 
rumored, though the report of a sale 
of 30s at 39c by a direct seller is not 
so easily explained. 

A basis of 35c for 10s cones on the 
present cotton market is not consid- 
ered particularly out of the way. 
Agents recall the situation about two 
years ago where practically at the 
same average price a large business 
was done with the cotton market prac- 
tically at 20c. In fact the average cost 
to the knitter at that time was slightly 
higher than 35c, for buying began as 
high as 38c and did not go much be- 
low 34c. Therefore, arguing on pre- 
cedent, it is contended that a 35c basis 
should induce fairly liberal buying 
once the market has become stabilized 
and the knitter realizes the necessity 
for supplying his requirements. 


Will September Top January? 


This 


Month May 


Be 


Second Largest of Year 


PHILADELPHIA. 

NDICATIONS at present are that 
business booked during the month 
of September will be as large or 
larger than any month this year to 
date with the one exception of Janu- 
ary which was the banner month in 
volume so far experienced. Few 
houses here will book as large volume 
this month as in January according to 
present indications although there are 
a number of firms who believe their 
September total will be second to that 
month and as large as June, their 
second largest month this year. A 
larger number state that while Sep- 
tember will undoubtedly be one of the 
three best months of the year to date 
it will not hold more than third place 
with them unless a renewed spurt 
takes place during the last week of 
the month. Whether the high mark 
of January will be bettered before the 
close of the year is doubted by many 
although attention is called to the fact 
much fall buying of yarn remains to 
be done by mills in this section. 

In this connection it is emphasized 
that although a large amount of yarn 
has been taken by manufacturers dur- 
ing the month of September, especially 
during the first part of the month, a 

‘jority of manufacturers did not 

ver their needs far ahead, many 
estimating, as an average, that manu- 

turers here did not buy more than 

days ahead. A majority in the 

le consider that a fair statement of 
nditions at present, and it may be 
ted that a considerable vplume of 
rn buying will be done during the 
maining months of the year, when 
inufacturers feel that the occasion 
opportune. This may partly explain 
eir relative indifference this week. 
hey have, in most instances, yarn on 
ntract sufficient to run them for 
everal weeks ahead and with the 
esent easier trend in cotton and 
irms they are willing and in a posi- 
in to wait developments and par- 


ticularly a more stable market before 
making further commitments. While 
new business has fallen off this week, 
yarn houses state that their billings 
on old contracts continue large and as 
active as at any time this year. 


Changes More Violent? 


The action of prices during the last 
week or ten days has indicated a pos- 
sible new phase of the market, changes 
up or down this month being particu- 
larly violent and sudden. There are 
a number in the trade here who un- 
dertake to explain this, at least to 
some degree, by the new methods of 
merchandising cotton yarns under the 
new code of trade practices. Under 
this yarn houses are not permitted to 
speculate in yarns on their own ac- 
count as in past years nor will they 
be permitted under it to carry stocks 
of their own yarn after Oct. 1. In 
other words speculation in yarns by 
dealers has to all intents and purposes 
been stopped under the regulation of 
this code, as was’ the intention. 

Several factors in the trade, en- 
thusiastic supporters of the code, call 
attention to the effect this will have 
on yarn price trends in the future, or 
at least their own opinion on that 
matter. When yarns formerly rose to 
an especially high level short selling 
soon made its appearance and after 
a time this had an effect upon prices, 
tending to prevent upturns from be- 
coming extreme. When certain yarn 
houses thought prices had declined too 
far they bought at times large quanti- 
ties of yarn for their own account 
with the intent of holding it and then 
being able to sell it to manufacturers 
at sufficiently higher figures to give 
them a profit over the price they had 
paid the spinner. This tended to 
prevent, according to these factors, 
the market price level from declining 
too far and too quickly. With short 
selling and buying of yarns for their 
own account now out of the question 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 































Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 












ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 





United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 








JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


TILLINGHAST -STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg., 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


180-'82 SOUTH WATER ST 


ROVIDENCE.R hi 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, ee CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





ez 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Standard 
of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “‘standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


TJ. PORTER & SONS 


MOHAIR, ALPACA 
CAMEL HAIR 


AND 
CASHMERE YARNS 


10S to 60s 










STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 


For Weaving an Knitting 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


the. ask themselves whether it may 
not now be expected that advances 
an declines from now on will be 
sharper and more drastic than has 
been true in years gone by when what 
is generally termed speculation in 
yarns Was more or less common 
practice, 
Price Level Lower 

rices during the last week have 
declined from one to two cents and 
in isolated instances to an even greater 
extent. There have been several in- 
stances showing the swiftness with 
which changes took place, one house 
stating -that a spinner quoted them 
38!2c one day on a certain inquiry 
and refused any lower offer; but the 
next morning they took business with- 
out argument at cent and a half lower. 
Other houses report a similar condi- 
tion showing the quickness with which 
the price level was changed when once 
the opinion became more general that 
the market was not holding. They 
show that the decline noted up until 
the middle of this week was sudden. 

Sales of 20s-2 warps of average 
grade were made last week at 40c and 
the same yarn has been moved early 
this week at two cents lower. There 
are manufacturers here who state 
they have been able to buy at 37M%c. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note many spinners are quoting the 
same price on 16s-2 and 20s-2 warps. 
Spinners early this week quoted both 
counts at 38c to 40c with no business 
being reported above the lower figure. 
There has been less of a decline noted 
in 30s-2 warps and skeins which are 
quoted at 44c to 45c, many spinners 
continuing to hold at the 45c¢ level 
although there are reports of sales be- 
ing made several cents lower. Knit- 
ting yarns are quoted on the basis of 
34'2c for ros with reports at least 
one spinner has recently solicited busi- 
ness a cent lower for a quality used 
by up-state underwear manufacturers. 
Demand for knitting yarns has been 
quiet. Combed varns are easier and 
ivailable at lower prices than last 
week with few takers at the lower 
level. Mercerized qualities are un- 
changed at level noted last week, 60s-2 


Cotton Mfg. Course 
\ course in cotton manufacturing 
is being given by the Textile High 


School, 124 West 3oth St., beginning 
Sept. 20. The course consists of 30 
lessons given on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 7 to 9 o'clock in 
Room 409 under the instruction of 


Ek. M. Sharp who has given this 
se for several vears. The course 
\ cover raw cotton and cotton 
grading, including the various types 
otton and the uses of each; pro- 
cesses used in the cotton mills in con- 
\ ng raw cotton into yarn and yarn 
cloth; weaving and the different 
s of looms with the uses and 
tations of each. Yarn and cloth 
calculations will be considered and 
ples of cloth will be analyzed by 
the students. The course is intended 
as elementary to cotton converting. 





Carded Prices Unsettled 

Cautious Buying Continues 
Combed Yarns Firmest 

Boston.—As carded yarn prices had 
approached closely to replacement 
cost basis of cotton at the recent high 
level of futures prices, it is only 
natural that buyers should have been 
unsettled by a decline of approxi- 
mately 4c in the futures market; and 
also that, with futures prices fluctuat- 
ing rather widely today and being far 
from stabilized, yarn buyers should 
operate cautiously and prices remain 
in an unsettled position. The decline 
averages from one to two cents be- 
low average selling prices of a week 
ago, and 2 to 3c below spinners’ re- 
cent top asking prices. The decline 
is greater on hosiery than on weaving 
yarns, partly because the latter are 
closer to raw cotton and more particu- 
larly because hosiery yarns are not as 
well sold ahead and not in as active 
demand as weaving yarns. Prices are 
more or less nominal in the absence of 
business of any volume, but the local 
market is practically on a basis of 
34c for 1os frame-spun cones and 43c 
for a 30s cones of extra quality. 
Carded weaving yarns may be quoted 
on a basis of 39c for 20s-2 warps 
and 44 to 44M%c. for 30s-2. High 
grade eastern yarns have been slow 
to meet the decline and are seldom 
quoted more than tc below prices of 
a week ago. 

Although combed and _ fine-count 
carded yarns were marked up rather 
more radically than medium = and 
coarse-count carded yarns during the 
advancing period in the cotton 
futures market, they started from a 
relatively lower basis than did the 
latter yarns, and they are respunding 
much more slowly to the decline in 
cotton. Premium and extra staple 
cottons, in fact, have not receded in 
price in proportion to the decline in 
ordinary cottons, the drop in futures 
being partially offset by an advance in 
basis. As compared with prices rul- 
ing a month ago, however, today’s 
asking figures for combed and _ fine 
count carded yarns are so high as to 
discourage buyers from covering any- 
thing excepting positive near needs, 
and such buying is of very limited 
proportions. For combed yarns of 
super quality there are few sellers 
below a basis of 54c for 18s cones 
and goc for 60s-2 warps and _ tubes. 


School Children as Cotton Pick- 
ers in Alabama 

HuntTsvit_eE, Ata.—A considerable 
proportion of Madison county’s cot 
ton crop of this vear will be picked 
by school children. Several of the 
big rural schools have closed down 
for from two to three weeks in order 
to permit the children of farm fami- 
lies to go home and help pick out the 
cotton which has matured so rapidly 
that the regular pickers are swamped 
with it. The schools started their 
sessions early with this end in view. 


























Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Service: Nearly one million 
pounds of cotton yarns 
weekly, from our own mills— 
a complete range of numbers, 
both carded and combed— 
sales offices in all important 
textile centers, and a com- 
prehensive study of our cus- 
tomers’ requirements, over 
many years—have made 
Cannon Mills Service unique 
in the trade. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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DEPENDABLE in 
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Switching Wh Spun from selected cotton ais 
With some folks it’s a habit. They change TL: 
continually from one source of supply to 


/ - % ort 
another —and wonder why profits seem Hy ht Cotton Yarns of . 
backward... . Unvarying Quality for 








at I 
In buying yarn, for instance, it's poor busi- eT: Knitting (underwear and hosiery) mon 
ness to keep switching around. Try Na- me ; : r <. 
tional Yarns —and you'll see why so many i and Weaving -s 


wearers and knitters never change! Write 
for working samples. 











Cones, Skeins, Tubes a lb 


| x | 8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 
NA I IONAL m || i WINTHROP MINCHER Peel 
YARN & PROCESSING CO. iilih N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. . 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns | 3 i Sak. 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


cones cors runes seins warns || |j Henpverson & Harriet , 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Staple Movements Disturb 





Cotton Fluctuations Unsettle 
Waste Prices—July Export 


}ostToN.—The cotton waste market 
is firm with increased activity notice- 
abie here and there. The best spin- 
nable stocks are resting on their 
laurels while other materials particu- 
larly threads are active and strong. 
Some 500 bales of foreign threads 
arrived in this city last week and 
these were quickly absorbed. Large 
sales Of domestic threads were also 
made both white and colored; white 
cop at 14-14%c while colored threads 
brought 10% for dark to ric for light 
colored. 

lhe extensive fluctuations in cotton 
exercise a disturbing influence upon 
wastes and make anything like firm 
quotations a very difficult proposition. 
Such an unsettled condition is not 
favorable to mill purchasing although 
it enables dealers to catch from time 
to time lower prices on the materials 
they need during the dips in cotton. 
Peeler comber nevertheless main- 
tained itself steadily during the week 
though it sold below 20c on several 


occasions. Sak comber _ brought 
18.50c. Consumption of strips rang- 
ing below peeler continues heavy. 


Choice spinnable fly touched a new 
high of 8c for the movement. 

In answer to the question “What 
influence has declining cotton had on 
waste prices?” the reply was “It has 
had very little influence as most of 
us consider the downward movement 
as temporary only. We look for a 
return of cotton to its recent high 
point if not higher.” Dealers at this 
time are trading among themselves in 
all kinds of stuff but large consuming 
demand is rather conspicuous by its 
absence. The old complaint of scar- 
city of supplies is heard in several 
quarters. 

Exports of cotton waste from this 
city for the month of July amounted 
to 2,975,000 lbs.; to Great Britain 


2,134,000 at 12%c; to Germany 
516,000 Ibs. at 9c; to Belgium 
316,000 at 1034c. Philadelphia ex- 


ports for the month totalled 111,000 
Ibs., 71,000 Ibs. going to Great Britain 
at 10%c. New York exports for the 
month covered small consignments to 
26 countries, Great Britain taking the 
largest quantity, 136,000 Ibs, at 13c 
a lb. ° 
* ok x 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ............ 19 —20c. 
POGIOE (GISIGR” 0. scek nc’ s 17 —18ce. 
Egyptian comber .......... 16 —17e. 
Choice willowed fly........ 8 — 8c. 
Choice willowed picker..... 5 — 6%4c 
OR, MMR es Si5.c04 a0 wipes 19 —20c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5 — 6c. 
Spoolers (single) coooce 18 ——13%KO 
Fine White cop........... 14 —14%ec 
American Line Co., Pawtucket, 


R. L, recently reported organized with 
capital of $25,000, has succeeded to the 
business of the Os-Jaco Braided Line 
Co., manufacturers of silk, linen and 
braid cords, cotton fish lines and tennis 
racket cord. Fritz L. Oden is president 
ani K. O. Soderquist, treasurer of the 
new company. 


Active Cotton for 
August 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
36,556,026 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on Aug. 31, 1927, of which 32,239,246 
were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 32,311,802 
for July, 32,753,428 for June, 32,- 
906,580 for May, 32,892,442 for 
April, 32,919,288 for March, and 
31,360,492 for August, 1926. 


Spindles 


The total number of cotton spin- 
ning spindles in place, the number 
active, the number of active spindle 
hours and the average spindle hours 
per spindle in place, by states, are 
shown in the following statement : 


Spinning 
Spindles 
(in thousands) 


Active Spindle Hours 
for August 








Active Av. per 

In place during spindle 

Aug. 31 Aug Total in place 

United States 36,556 239 8,973,455, 246 
Cotton growing 18,206 5 28 326 
New England 16,696 22 2,740, 383, 983 164 
All other 1,653 1,466 304,978,614 184 
Ala 1,534 1,486 468,680,485 305 
Conn 5 1,167 1 18} 
Gh: a» ‘ 2,993 2 316 
Me ; 1,118 163 
Mass 10,394 163 
Miss 175 295 
s. 1,430 123 
N. J 378 116 
N y 870 201 
N ( 6,200 319 
R. I 2,441 182 
s Cc 5.401 364 
Tenn ‘ 588 320 
Tex 268 313 
Va 711 229 
All other 881 224 
Old Wamsutta Landmark Passes 


New Beprorp, Mass.—One of the 
old boarding houses erected by the 
Wamsutta Mills, and a landmark at 
the corner of Logan and Howe 
streets since the early 50’s, is to be 
dismantled and destroyed to make 
room for a city playground. The old 
two and one-half story frame dwell- 
ing was erected as a mill boarding 
house, the corporation building at the 
same time a number of brick tene- 
ment houses for the workers. In 
those days it was necessary for cor- 
porations to provide living quarters 
for the employes, as private capital 
was reluctant about investing in 
tenement houses to provide what 
seemed an uncertain project. 

The old brick blocks were taken 
down 10 years ago. Three years ago 
the city purchased the land and old 
boarding house for playground pur- 
poses, the building being used in con- 
nection therewith. As the property 
has gone beyond repair, the building 
is to be torn down. 


Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charged with robbing this concern of 
full-fashioned hosiery worth $11,000, two 
employes were last week held in $1,000 
bail each. According to H. M. Gwyn, 
vice-president of the company, the rob- 


beries had been systematically carried 
out for more than a year. Detectives 
employed by the Philadelphia Textile 


Manufacturers Association, to whom the 
matter had been reported, arrested the 
women when they were leaving the mill, 
each having twenty-five pairs of hosiery 
concealed upon their persons. 
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J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


RAYON 


The kind that gives satisfaction 





Always in stock 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full 










range of all numbers 

















NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


— “4 . ‘or Woolen Mills WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *™,‘4°Gma” } DIRECT 












GATE pees 


COTTON Weiee ones eaters 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 



























~ INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS— Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS no numer 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


t Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
-edhameaians Treat IL RDELPHIA NEW YORK 

















CHICAGO 

































THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!%?SOR iitues ot 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS. tt i 


Silk-like lustre 
NOVELTY YARNS £foucls. Bourets fon, 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Jacks, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


COTTON WARPS es Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 








ORSWELL MILLS . Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural— Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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MEANS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in itself.” 


Do you know that “ordinary” cones 


are costing you thousands of dollars , A oe of Colors 
yearly? “ 


We are constantly being called 

on to produce unusual colors— 

which we do. Difficult color re- 

quirements are an old story 

Insist on Vie with us. Have you an exacting 
WS job on decK? Let us relieve 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service Ry you of it. 
er Mt GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years pw _x< Hinsey @ Worth Sts~, 
Making one quality only—The Best Da, Tom - a _—\ Frankford, Pa ~ 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE New Bedford, Mass. 


Frederick R. Fis! Thomas _ Tripp William A. Clarke 


en. Mg Vice-President Treasurer 
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COTTON 





Cotton Breaks on Liquidation 





Official Price Trend Statement Un- 
settles an “‘Over-Bought” Market 


HE cotton market was thrown 

into a turmoil by the statement of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
with reference to price trends which 
has been so widely quoted and dis- 
cussed that it is hardly necessary to 
repeat it here. No doubt, the effects 
of these observations with reference 
to the probable action of cotton prices 
in the long run, based upon an indi- 
cated supply and the maintenance of 
past relationship between supply and 
prices, were greatly intensined by the 
technical position of the market fol- 
lowing a prolonged and extended ad- 
vance. Reactionary trends had de- 
veloped before this statement was pub- 
lished, and it is possible, perhaps, that 
it merely accelerated a decline which 
might otherwise have occurred in the 
absence of fresh bullish incentives. 
Whatever the facts may be in this re- 
spect, however, the break extended to 
20.35 for December contracts on 
Wednesday morning, making a decline 
ot 437 points from the high price 
touched right after the publication of 
the Government’s crop report on Sept. 
8. At these figures, the market 
seemed to be developing rather a bet- 
ter undertone. Buyers showed a little 
more confidence, while the volume of 
selling seemed to be tapering off, but 
the undertone was still more or less 
nervous, and it looked as if some re- 
assertion of small crop figures or some 
fresh bullish development might be 
necessary to revive confidence in 
materially higher prices. 

We have had our first frost pre- 
dictions of the season. They came 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Sept. 15 High Low Sept. 21 Change 
September . 21.07 22.15 97 20.40 —.67 


li 





19 


20.02 20.48 —.69 





October 21.17 
November .... 21.28 








2 23 20.66 —.62 
December 21.50 3 7 20.82 68 
January . . BR “ne ~.67 
February ... 21.57 21.57 52 20.96 61 
NIN i a aig 5 21.75 23.13 20.63 21.10 —.65 
Ay : ‘ 21.82 21.82 20.70 21.16 —.66 
Ma - 21.95 23.24 20.86 21.34 —.61 
ates sae 21.69 21.70 20.82 21.32 —.67 
J 21.65 22.97 20.72 21.30 —.35 


Spot Fluctuations for Wee 





(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Fr y. Sept. 16 ‘ 21 .25c 20.85¢ cemee 
Saturday, Sept. 17.. 21.25c 20.97¢ ; 
M ay, Sept. 19 20.55¢ 20.16¢ 11.734 
Tuesday, Sept, 20.. 20 .55¢ 20 .09¢ 11.300 
Wednesday, Sept. 21 21.00¢ 20. 43 11. 26d 
Thursday, Sept. 22 20.70c 20.24¢ 11.524 
* 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 21 week year 
New Orleans.... 20.43 272, 266 117,341 
NU 20.10 37, 265 11,193 
Ct ME cnesecsss eee 42,667 54,523 
Savannah ........ : 20.57 112,018 101, 602 
Galveston : a 20.85 293,480 205, 226 
W is snatinn:! “ted 9,330 
N ik 20.50 34,391 
A BR. ce cccccccccce 20.44 59,751 
TINS inc oaen ss 19.85 125, 872 
a eee 19.75 33 
OU SN Gisc08 ces iss 20.80 
Be BD Kesseccescccce 20.55 
N Wi cccanentox 21.00 i$ 
L |” ER 19.50 7, 80 














into the market on Tuesday with the 
prediction for frost in northern Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and_ northwest 
Texas. As usual in the case of the 
first frost predictions, however, the 
cold snap passed without any material 
damage to the crop. There was light 
to heavy frost at a few points, but 
Wednesday’s forecast was for warmer 
weather, and conditions otherwise in 
the belt seemed to be considered fairly 
satisfactory. The question, of course, 
is whether the improved weather con- 
ditions of this month are going to add 
substantially to the season’s supply. 
At present, there is a difference of 
opinion in this respect, but it is noted 
that the two mid-month crop reports 
issued have pointed to some deteriora- 
tion in prospects and there is a possi- 
bility that the better weather came too 
late to help crop prospects in a gen- 
eral way. The next Government re- 
port is scheduled for publication on 
Oct. 8, and private end-September re- 
ports will soon begin to appear. Once 
the market has fully recovered from 
the nervousness caused by the break 
of the last two weeks, it will un- 
doubtedly turn its attention to the un- 
certainties which are still before the 
crop although the southern spot mar- 
kets are going to be closely watched. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Sept Sept La 

Market 14 21 Ch' ee vea Ss 
Galveston 2.40 29.85 15.8 ’ 
New Orleans 22.1 2 3 ‘ 15. 6 i 
Mobile . 21.85 20.18 17 1 
Savannah 1 
Norfolk 22 2 
New York 22.55 21.06 l 16.4 1,9 
Augusta 22.38 20.44 2 
Memphis 21.25 19 85 ; 1 18 
St Louis 20.75 19.75 1 15 
Houston 22. 4 20.80 lf 15.84 75, 698 
Dallas 21.55 19.95 Let 14.9 19 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M.F , 1.50¢ 1.25¢ 1.25t 90+ 1.26T 
8.G.M.... 1.25¢ 1.00f 1.00¢ .75t 1.03t 
G.M 1.00¢ .75¢ .75t 63t 73 
8.M ‘ 50t 5Ot = .50t 50t 49+ 
8. L.M - 1.00° 1.00° 1.06° 1.00° 1.06° 
L.M 2.25* 2.25* 2.00° 2.00% 2.13* 
BS. &, &:°* 3.50° 3.50* 3.25° 3.25* 3.33° 
G.O 4.75*° 4.50*% 4.25* 4.50° 4.48* 
YELLOW, TINGED 
G.M 76° _ .76° 25° 50* 5t 
es - 1.09° 1.26* 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 
— 23.25° 2.25* 2.00° 2.00° 2.05° 
ah. Mo Saik 3.50* 3.50° 3.25% 3.50° 3.34° 
fe Br ess 4.75° 4.75° 4.50° 4.75° 4.59 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ch, Bae . 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00*% 1.95 
8. M.**... 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50* 2.48 
Mi vecaes 3.25° 3.50° 3.26° 3.25° 3.28 
BLUE STAINED 
2.00* 2.50* 2.00% 2.00% 2.03 
2.75° 3.25° 2.75° 2.75* 2.73 
3.50" 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 2.59 


*Off middling. t On middling. 
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What Delivery? 


Prompt delivery has always been 
emphasized by us. Nowadays mill 


men are more appreciative than ever of 
the quick service trading with Quissett 


affords. 


The exhaustive Quissett line and our 
well-organized personnel are pertinent 
factors in the service we are able to 
give. Carefully selected stock 1s 
processed by an alert organization into 
yarns of consistent quality. Counts 
are available from 3's to 120’s—any 
twist—any package. 


What delivery? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Islands, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 

















SL-O1IGGLAa 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
one 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 


Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed 


Mercerized 


Philadelphia Chattanooga pennenet N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. fake Bldg. 








COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 

Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


| COFTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS | 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 







Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mr. Co. SACO, ME. 
Rae 


TRADE MARK 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 





ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





FOR geet WORKS 
o” HAM AND 


Elliot 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES 


Cloth Folder 
Send _ tarepter 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon 8t. 
Worcester Mass. 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia |} 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Trading Scant 





Mill's Ideas on Price Are too Low 
for Acceptance 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 19.—Cotton 
shippers here say they are buying 
only on old orders, the volume of 
which is known to be small. It is 
possible that shippers are better 
booked ahead than they are willing to 
admit, but it is certain there has been 
less selling ahead than is usual at this 
season. Shippers say that mill ideas 
as to prices are from half a cent to 
cents a pound, according to descrip- 
tion, under what cotton can be bought 
for on this market and it is aiso 
claimed that small merchants in the 
interior are paying above Memphis 
prices. 

The staple association reports that 
the first day, one day during the 
week, it made its basis effective the 
mill trade bought all the cotton the 
association had for sale; the basis 
announced was 500 on December for 
strict middling 6’s, 800 on for 8’s and 
1200 on for 10’s; this basis has been 
cancelled and a new basis, which it is 
understood will be higher, is sched- 
uled for the middle of the week. 
Sales here lagged around mid-sum- 
mer levels early in the week but 
showed fair volume Friday and Sat- 
urday, which two days accounted for 
about half of the week’s total; most 
of the sales were f.o.b., interior 
points. The statement of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics relative to 
cotton prices, to which statement re- 
cent demoralization in the market was 
attributed, may have promoted some 
selling; as a rule first hands refuse 
to listen to prices offered after the 
decline. The following sales were 
reported: Middling 1% to 1 3/16-in. 
at 25M%c., strict middling 1%-in. at 
25'4c., middling I 1/16-in. at 23%c., 
middling I-in. at 21%c., middling 7% 
to 15/6-in. at 2034c., strict middling 
214c. 

There has been little change in the 
crop prospect. Weather conditions 





. . 
Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday, Saturday, 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
rkets average...........:. 20.75 22.43 
MPN: = arctan ciancchpncxnomatite 20.40 21.75 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices nominal 


Sith, - Weidanvavdebiheca Gusts escetdvas 26@ 27e 

1 Oiiesds ade nahscverene veh 28@ 30c 

1 \-in Gach atneeee sir buseTaeiereyney sess 82@35e 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 

Memphis total.. 13,125 5,500 6, 350 
F.o included in 

BRR: ahh sanceecnes 11, 800 4,500 4, 800 

1 arkets....... 142,736 113,710 106, 459 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 

For Last Year 

7 week year before 

Net receipts......... 3,806 7,824 35, 758 

Gr receipts.....:. 12,923 15,661 40,161 
Total since Aug. 1, 

qt tteteeeesessees 11, 804 13,743 42,010 

MR 5.56 sc0denn 15,497 14,481 19, 486 

Total since Aug. 1. 77,954 116,589 43,626 

Tot Stock......... 66,588 117, 908 41, 46) 

Decrease for week.. 2,574 #1, 230 20,675 
Unsold stock in hands 

Memphis factors 19,420 44,500 
Invr-ase for week.. 1,670 3,000 es 


rease. 


have been nearly ideal but, taking the 
belt as a whole, the crop was not in 
position to respond. The exceptions 
are western Texas, where the crop 
was planted late and southern portions 
of Texas where rains were beneficial 
and late cotton in Arkansas and the 
flood areas of the Mississippi Valley; 
this late cotton was responsive and is 
fruiting heavily but must run a race 
against killing frost. Improvement in 
some sections is offset by further 
deterioration in others; the crop has 
held its own at the best. 


Mill Buying Expands 


Lower Futures and Basis Stimu- 
lates Fair New Crop Buying 

Boston, Sept. 21.—The decline in 
futures has stimulated considerable 
mill buying of premium and extra 
staple cottons, and sales would have 
been larger if there had been a more 
general and sustained decline in basis. 
As futures continue to decline ship- 
pers of staple cottons attempted to 
offset this by raising basis, but thus 
far the only effect of this has been to 
restrict buying. The basis asked by 
most shippers is anywhere from 100 
to I50 points above the minimums 
touched in October 1926, and the 
majority of buyers are delaying pur- 
chases in the expectation that basis 
will approximate more closely to the 
minimums of last season. 

The Alexandria market has followed 
the markets for American futures 
very closely with a decline of 253 
points in October Uppers and of 228 
points in November Sak. for the 
week under review. The December 
Upper option at $27.10 shows a some- 
what greater decline than the Oc- 
tober option, but the January Sak. 
option at $37.17 shows a. slightly 
smaller decline for the week than the 
November option. 


Current Quotations 
Averages prices for Sept.-Oct. 
shipment of middling and strict mid- 
dling hard western cotton (Govern- 

ment lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


1 1/16 in na 24 to25 24'4to25 a 

1 1/16 in. to %& in... 24to2si ha 25 «to26 

1 %& in coe SE 0087 27 to28 

Di RAS hn hb epee vd wens 29 to30 0 test 

1 % in . 33 to34 34 tod 
Basis on N. Y. Dee. 20.8% 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian, cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Sept.-Oct. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium = Sakellarides, 36%c, off 2! 
Medium Uppers, 29'%4c., off 23¢c, 
from Sept. 14. They report closing 
prices Sept. 21 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as_ follows: Oct. Uppers 
$26.80, off $2.53; Nov. Sak. $37.25, 
off $2.28 from Sept. 14. 


£C, 


Alabama Power Co., Jasper, Ala., 
according to report, is about to begin 
construction of a second great power 
plant on Warrior river near the Gorgas 
plant. It is believed that the new plant 
will be placed in Walker county as pe- 
titions for an improved road into that 
region to connect with Birmingham 
have been filed by the company with 
Walker officials. 


i) 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production: 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Beston, Mass. 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Blidg., Chattaneoga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilten, Ont., Can. 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED 


WOOLEN YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


| 

also 

for Hand Knitting 
New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


ACRES ADRES ee EEL TTT Ea 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Camobell & Van O’ Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 











GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


: New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 
| 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


MOHAIR 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





| PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
| PASSAIC, N.J. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA f 
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FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 





GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
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TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. | 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST 1\C—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
onan een, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 








Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


ARNS 


CARDED STOCK 

For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


WOoOo_L_LeEN 
and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 










PROMPT SERVICE 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Top Market Resists 
Price Concessions 


Strong, Though Rather Inactive 
Situation—Noils Hold _ to 
High Level 


Boston.—There is a strong, quiet 
market in wool tops, quiet because it is 
strong. Larger business could be done 
beyond a doubt if top makers were 
willing to reduce their asking prices 
2-3¢ per pound. Fine tops are firm 
at $1.35, half blood at $1.25 and high 
quarter blood at 97c. The lower 
crossbred made from foreign wools 
are strong but not particularly active. 
In the Bradford market new business 
in tops is rather limited chiefly be- 
cause consumers covered generally 
their requirements at the lower prices 
which were in force before the open- 
ing of the Australian season. The 
strong wool markets in Australia and 
London have brought about an ad- 
vance of one penny per pound in 
merinos and a halfpenny in cross- 
breds. 

“The strong price situation in the 
noil market seems to be holding back 
business,” said a producer of  noils. 
“We do a little every day but there is 
no real activity. There seems to be 
somewhat of a deadlock between mills 
and dealers as to price but taking 
everything into account it seems likely 
that the mills will lose out and will 
have to pay more for good materials 
in the near future.” Medium noils 
are in better demand than the fine 
qualities. The best fine noil is quoted 
83c. Specialty noils make an occa- 
sional sale. The best kid is around 
$1.00, camel hair $1.60, cashmere 
$2.60, with alpaca 75-85c, according 
to quality. Some business is being 
done in low mohair noils for the car- 
pet trade around 28-30c. 

The general tendency in the noil 
market is for the crossbred qualities 
to firm up. The bulk of the low 
crossbred noils now arriving are from 
South American wools, stock of New 
Zealand wools being down to bare 


le ards. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 


RAG hE CAG SG ixieti cs’ (64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
Half-Blood ........ (60-628) 1,24 1.25 
High % blood........ (58s) 1,.12— 1.13 
Aver. §& blood....... (56s) 1.07- 1.08 
low % blood...... (52-56s) 1.00— 1.01 
High % blood......... (50s) .9T7T- .98 
BOR cnt ce h gtahecin ci ntgte ne eee ties -87- RR 
Uy OR Ae ee RNS cee S7- .&88 
ie. sonuatunek Wak he’s lala . 82- 83 
 cdingeeldterer back seen’ g0- .81 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 18) 
DUDE Tene ker hike cee oe (70s) 55d 
MEDD pirailt oad Sie hin alone (64s) 51%4d 
Halt-blood ‘ ovauee a tee 47d 
nH blood, low Sra, wt (58s) 42144 
lirce-eighths blood . (56s) 36a 
Quorter-blood poe keen a5 Se 28d 
a EP are ee (46s) 23d 
Noils—Boston 
sta a aise a sar oc $.78- $.83 
SCM es Caan aeslee 68- .73 
GD CMON, iow ps vate ccn'e .60- .65 
VCP, sy 555005: 49.0 9s .55- .60 
I sre wie .55- .58 
H 1, blood. . .4- AT 
46: a laatatate fens achcel sooo .50- .52 
eS seauau pe eae so aalasn aie tase -50- .52 
eS ween RS ee .50- 52 


Worsted or Cotton Merino Yarn? 





Cotton 


Spinners 


Making 


Higher Wool Percentages 


PHILADELPHIA. 

UTERWEAR yarns are the most 

active in the market, although 
there has been a slight falling-off in 
these during the last week due to the 
advance in going price from $1.25 to 
$1.27, the former having been cur- 
rent for the last few weeks. It was 
still possible to buy from one or two 
spinners in this section at $1.25 early 
this week but each stated they would 
not take any volume at that figure. 
Practically all raised their low limit 
on 2-20s, 50s grade, to $1.27% and if 
is not possible to buy any considerable 
volume at the lower level, spinners 
here booking a fair amount at the new 
and higher level. 

This represents an advance of two 
and a half cents in the going price of 
outerwear yarns this week. There 
has been a particularly good demand 
for these yarns in mixtures this 
season, spinners reporting the sale of 
a larger volume of this quality this 
season than for several vears. 
have been that one of the 
largest spinners of these yarns sold a 
large quantity of sweater yarns just 
before the advance in price occurred 
but no manufacturer here will admit 
having contracted for any such 
amount as has been mentioned in 
these reports. Weaving yarns are in 
contrast to this condition, there being 
a lull in demand from both men’s 
wear and dress good manufacturers 
which is explained by the fact they 
have not vet succeeded in booking a 
large amount of business in their new 
goods recently opened. 


There 
reports 


Dress Goods Yarns Quiet 


Dress goods mills in this section 
have not shown interest in large quan- 
tities of yarn and as a rule are not 
actively engaged on orders at this 


time. It is felt this is a temporary 
condition largely due to a between- 
season decline in business coming to 
them and spinners look for an in- 
crease in trading within a short time, 
after they have had time to book 
business in new lines. There has 
been a noticeable disposition among 
this group of manufacturers to pur- 
chase a slightly lower grade of yarn 
than they have used heretofore, sales- 
men reporting that many are inquir- 
ing for a high half-blood in 2-50s who 
formerly have used the regular grade, 
largely due to the price difference in 
favor of the high half blood over the 
66s and 7os grade varn. Recent sales 
of the made at $1.90, 
with quoting five cents 
higher whereas fine, Bradford spun, 
is quoted from $2.05 up, giving the 


former were 


spinners 


manufacturer a slight leeway when 
competing for goods orders 
Merino Yarn Situation 
There has been a fair to large 


quantity of wool and cotton mixtures 
sold to underwear and hosiery manu- 
facturers during recent weeks. 
business has 
French 


This 
placed both in 
spun qualities and in mix- 
tures spun on a cotton yarn system, 
although factors here state that bulk 
of orders this season went to spinners 
producing yarns on the cotton system. 
Spinners of merino yarn on the cotton 
system have succeeded in booking a 
proportionately larger share of this 


been 


business than last year mainly because 
of the difference in price between the 


two in favor of the cotton system 
which varies, according to several 


from 15c to 35c, depending on the 
count and quality wanted. There are 


two viewpoints held regarding the 
future trend in such demand, one 
group believing that for a quality 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to 


Bradford System 








2-12s, low com. (36s) 97 4-1.02} 
2—16s, low com. (36-40s) 1.024-1.074 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1.12}-1.17} 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bld. (46—48s) 1.25-1.30 
2—26s to 2—30s, 14 bid. (48s) 1.32-1.37 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld. 8. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-328, 14 bid. (48-50s)..... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, %4 bid. (56s)...... 1.42}-1.47} 
2—26s, *4 bid. (56s)... . 1.474-1.524 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s)....... --1.524-1.573 
2-328, % bid. (60s)............1.674§-1.724 
2-36s, 44 bid. (60s) 1.724-1.77} 
2-408, 14 bid. (60-648)... 1.774-1.824 
2-50s, high '% bld. (64s) 1.95-2.00 
2—50s, fine, (66—70s). . 2.05-2.10 
et a a) 2.°0-2.65 


Close of 


Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, hig 14 bld. (50s 


h, 1.35 
20s, 3% bid. (56s)... 1.45 
30s, 34 bid. (56s) ae Bs 1.55 
30s, % bid. (60s) : 1.70-1.75 
40s, 46 bid. (6064s 1.80-1.85 
50s, (66-70s 2 10-2.15 
60s, (70s)... 2.55-2.65 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low, 14 bid. (44s) 
2-188 to 2—20s, 14 bid. (50s 
1 





2-268, 44 bid. (50s 
2-308, 44 bid. (50s) 
2-20s, 3< bid. (56s) 
2-208, le bld. (60s) 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50... 1.30-1.35 
30s, 60—40 : ‘ 1.42-1.45 
30s, 70-30 1.54-1.59 
30s, 80-20 1.65-1.70 





merchandise the French spun merino 
can not be displaced while the other 
group believes the cotton spun merinos 
not only have a decided 
vantage but 
favorably 


price ad- 
also can compete more 
with worsted on quality 
also. 


In addition attention is called to the 
fact that cotton yarn spinners are now 
turning out yarn containing as high 
as 50% wool whereas they formerly 
stopped when 30% wool or more was 
wanted and permitted the business to 
go to the worsted spinners on such 
percentages. Now a majority of cot- 
ton system mills will take business for 
as high as 50% wool, thereby entering 
further into the field heretofore held 
exclusively by the worsted spinner. At 
present the cotton system is offering 
to the trade from 50% wool content 
down to 244%. Although few are 
making a practice of spinning less 
than 5% there are several who have 
a call for 244% wool content. A large 
bulk of business placed this season, 
as was the case last vear, has been in 
from 5% to 10% 


wool. Che price 
difference in favor of the yarn spun 
on cotton machinery appears to have 
been the deciding factor leaving out 
of the question the relative quality of 
each, there being at times a difference 
in favor of cotton system of 15¢ on 
low wool content and as high as 35¢ 
in high wool percentages. 
There is a 

opinion among 
the relative 


decided difference of 
manufacturers upon 
merits of each, several 
adhering to their former position that 
for a quality piece of goods there is 
no yarn that can take the place of the 
French spun while another 
group holds the opposite viewpoint 
just as strongly, stating that cotton 
yarn spinners are now turning out a 
yarn that makes a garment or hosiery 
equal to that made from yarn spun on 
the worsted system and in addition 
permits them to turn out the goods 
considerably cheaper. According to 
market reports during recent weeks 
the cotton has booked the 
larger share of business to-date this 
season, giving many 


merino 


system 


the impression 
that the price difference in favor of 
cotton spun yarn has been the most 
important factor and the quality, 
therefore must have been satisfactory 
to the manufacturer. 

Spinners of outerwear yarns believe 
the present spurt and activity will 
continue for some time to come, many 
expressing the viewpoint that demand 
from sweater manufacturers will con- 
tinue until almost the end of the year 
although others declining 
interest early in November. At. that 
time or a short 


foresee a 


time later it is be- 
lieved buying from sweater mills will 


again get under way. From this 


standpoint spinners of outerwear 


yarns are looking ahead with more 
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COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 
yi confidence in the uni- 
| form high quality of the 












ry General Chemical Company 
| (| product is a natural one. In 
» 40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 








‘ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


A 40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


4 Cable Address Lycurgus, N.V 

» BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
“4 PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH + PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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SUCCESS 


All successful people are moving toward a definite goal. 


Likewise successful products such as the 


ado 


uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 






are made for a definite purpose. 


These special purpose alkalies are designed to assist the mill 
man in producing that soft texture, bright color, and lofty ap- 
pearance which distinguish quality products. 


So many mill men are obtaining these results much more 
favorably than with ordinary alkalies that these Wyandotte 
Products deserve the opportunity of proving their value for you. 


Order from your supply 


man, or for technical infor- 


mation, write Us. 





Phe J}. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the textile 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 


A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
yrade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Company 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C. Boston & Worcester, 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas Providence, R. I. 





WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap | 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric | 





Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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confidence than for some _ time, 
although it is possible that buying will 
not continue as active as has been 
apparent during the last three months. 
There is a less active demand for 
jersey cloth yarns which included 
both single and two-ply French spun 
this season. 


Improving Yarn Market 


Knitting Yarns and Men’s Wear 
Mixtures Doing Better 

Boston.—A larger volume of- busi- 
ness is seen in the worsted yarn mar- 
ket, the bulk of the increase being 
knitting yarns with 2-20s, 50s stable 
on a price level of $1.25-$1.3714. 
French spun yarns show a good tone 
and are moving freely but Bradford 
spun weaving yarns of all counts con- 
tinue in spotty demand and rather ir- 
regular to price. The general 
movement of the market is forward, 
but at a slow rate. The general price 
level for wool tops and yarns is prac- 
tically unchanged from a year ago 
and the relative positions of the semi- 
manufactures to wool is also approxi- 
mately unchanged. 

Comparing the market with those 
of wool and tops it is a trifle more 
concessionary than tops while wool 
remains a seller’s proposition. Yarn 
buyers are on the lookout for spot lots 
below the market but with diminishing 
success. Where yarns have to be spun 
prices are firm with an upward trend 
in the counts in which demand is 
good. The outlook for worsteds is 
none too clear at the moment, but 
novelty and mixture yarns for men’s 
wear fabrics continue in steady de- 
mand, 

Prices in the Bradford market are 
rising owing to firmness in raw mate- 
rial situation and higher prices made 
recently on tops. Business too is a 
little brisker particularly in mixture 
yarns, spinners of these varieties be- 
ing actively engaged and obtaining 
prices more in keeping with conver- 
sion costs. There are still stocks of 
fine yarns, 2-48s up to 2-60s, obtain- 
able below cost of replacement. 
Crossbred weaving yarns are quiet. 
Continental demand for all types of 
English and demi-luster yarns is good 
and the sellers are in the saddle. 
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Army Places Uniform Cloth 
Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA.— Eight concerns 
ubmitted bids for supplying officers’ 
uniform cloth to the Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21 and Oregon 
ive. The following companies sub- 
mitted proposals: Worumbo Co., 
New York; Walther Mfg Co., Phila- 
lphia; Patterson & Greenough, Inc., 
New York; Cleveland (O.) Worsted 
Mills; Merrimac Mills, Inc., Meth- 
usn, Mass.; American Woolen Co., 


r 


Worsted Yarns—Continued 
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Boston; Princeton Worsted Mills, 
Trenton, N. J., and Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. Contracts were | 
awarded follows: American 
Woolen Co., 1,000 yds., olive 
drab Barathea Cloth, 
yds., olive drab 16-0z. serge, $2.86: | 
5,000 yds., olive drab 16-0z. whipcord. | 
Walther Mfg. Co. received contract 
for furnishing 1,000 yds., 
olive drab elastique and 2,000 yds., 12™%- | 
oz. olive drab gabardine. Patterson & | 
Greenough, Inc., received contract for 
supplying 1,000 yds., 26-0z. olive drab 
Bedford cloth, and Merrimac Mills 
will supply the 1,000 yds., 26-0z. olive 
drab elastique. 


as 
10-0Z. 


$3.02; 5,000 | 
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New England Woolen Men Play 
Golf at Norwich 

Eighty-eight players participated in 
the annual golf tournament of the 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association 
of New England, at Norwich, Conn., 
Thursday, Sept. 15. A steak dinner 
was enjoyed by about t100 at the 
Norwich Golf Club. David M. Mor- 
ton of Norwich and Harold Pinney 
of Stafford Springs turned in the low 
gross cards with 78 and in the toss- 
up Morton won. 

Competition was confined to groups, | 
manufacturers and dealers playing in 
their respective divisions. 

Scores were as follows: 


Manufacturers’ division: Low | 
gross, first, David M. Morton, 78: | 
second, Harold Pinney, 78; third, | 


é 


| 
| 
David Mitchell. | 

Low nets: First, Silas Wheelock, | 
65: second, Tom Grieves, 67: third, | 
George Ellis, 71; fourth, Ralph Hart- | 


=>. 
vrs 


land, 71; fifth, Percy Ainsworth, 


sixth, Charles Bottomley, 72; seventh, 
Ronald Mitchell, 72: eighth, W. 


Keeney, 73; ninth, Philip Hall, 74; | 
tenth, Charles Pinney, 73: eleventh, | 
Benjamin Hall, 74; twelfth, F. G. 
Way. 76: thirteenth, W. Haig, 76: | 
fourteenth, R. Connelly, 77; fifteenth, 
M. Pendleton, sixteenth, J. T. 
Hunter, 77. 

Dealers’ division: Low gross, first, 
O. Forte, 82; second. Harry Bloom- 
field, 85; third, M. Hyslop, 86. 

Low nets: First, Albert Snyder, 
64: second, Frank Mullen. 69: third, 
J. Whitman, 71; fourth, R. Lindsey, 
71; fifth, John Billings, 72; sixth, J. 
Jonhodrow, 72; seventh, P. Teulton, 
73: eighth, C. Beatty, 74; ninth, B. 
Allison, 74; tenth, J. Cockery, 73; 


a. 


ce 





eleventh, J. Garrettson, 75; twelfth, 
H. Sawyer, 75; thirteenth, W. 
Walker, 76: fourteenth, N. Dupree, 


~~ 


77: fifteenth, B. Harmon, 78; six- 
teenth, A. Robinson, 78. 

Standard American Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Mohnton, Pa. This Company, 
manufacturers of men’s silk half hose 
and ladies’ silk hosiery, who have been 
making seamless hosiery exclusively, 
will install a number of full-fashioned 
machines in the near future. They plan 
to install 6 full-fashioned machines, 42 
gauge, which will be in operation by 
the last of the year. Daisy Whitehead 
Knitting Co., 94 Leonard St., New York, 
is their selling agent. | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Office and Mills 





Worsted Yarns 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Mills and Office 


Send 


for 


Samples 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— 
1015 Chestnut 


Thomas H 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


erence] SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Ball, 





Spee Se. 






St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 


son Ave. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 









WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


and New England 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 
Boston 


Boston 
H. W. 
St., 

Los Angeles, Masteller 


Calif Harvey J. 


O. J. CARON 





(1839) 








Ghornton, PF. J. 


Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


YARN 


States—Messrs. 
10 High 





Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


RAYON YOKOHAMA eonasieaii SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 
Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
PREPARED mem ras 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Winding National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Sizing High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 
Copping 


Warping 





MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


Commission processing of natural and 


INCORPORATED 
dyed Rayon or Celanese for all Weavers . 
y Silk Throwsters 
Warps are machine sized. iia 
Carbondale, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa. Archbald, Pa. 
e Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa. Lonaconing, Md. Keyser, W. Va. 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. Fredericksburg, Va. Alexandria, Va. Passaic, N. J. Central Falls, R. |! 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





86 Tremont St. Central Falls, R. I. 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES : 
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QUALITY and WORTH | 
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Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East 11th Street Raprent 
New York 
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ROOM 
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Standard grades, bleache siubens; Winall ditch inline. and unbleached, to spin, use them . 
all counts up to 60s. s . 
ANDREW K. HENRY ae consollbufeD TexTug Revolving Needles ; 

° Soecccccceccecere ——CATALOG— Ceeeccceccoosecr®) 


158 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. § 
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Thrown Silk Lower 


Market Is Demoralized by Cheap 
Offers Now Going the Rounds 
Conditions were difficult last week 

in the thrown silk market, more diffi- 

cult in the judgment of old hands in 

e business, than in many years. 
(Quotations were more or less mean- 
ingless due to the present confusion 
in grading which instead of clarifying 
itself, is getting worse as time goes 
along. The range of prices in staple 
grades of crepes is beyond anything 
previously experienced and borders on 
the chaotic. Quotations on a 3-thd 
Crack XX georgette showed a varia- 
tion of 50c a pound which is obviously 
absurd. 

Buying was light despite the low 
quotations made by several houses. 
Some interest was shown in 3-thd 
georgette and a 3-thd crepe for 
weighting purposes also found buyers. 
Four and 5-thd likewise noted a smat- 
tering of interest, but nothing like the 
volume that would be necessary to 
keep prices on a steady basis. Evidence 
that much of business booked on the 
strength of impossibly low quotations 
was not and has not been resulting 
satisfactorily for either buyer or seller 
could be seen in the rising number of 
complaints being received from manu- 


facturers. Prices are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins. $6.80 
Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins 5.60 
Japan Tram, 5 








5 
TRE OM CORB isc cccccsvcens ce 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 7.00 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 6.45 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 6.35 

6 

5 

3 


5.55 


Japan Radium, 3 thd on cops - 80 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 5.15 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops -20 


Spun Silk Steady 


Market Appears Well Liquidated; 
Shipments Increasing 

Shipments of spun silk are reported 
as increasing slightly by several of the 
larger spinners. September will show 
a lotal larger than in the months pre- 
ceding and while naturally business is 
not on the same basis as it was in 
1925, for instance, there is the feeling 
that matters will show further im- 
provement. There have been some 
substantial contracts placed for de- 
liveries over the balance of the year. 
Prices on the bigger business are not 
everything that producers would like, 
for to secure these orders, quotations 
had to be shaded below an already 
unsatisfactory level. Taking things as 
a whole the spun silk market is con- 
idered well liquidated both from the 





t 


point of view of stocks of finished 
goods and stocks of yarns. Prices 
are as follows: 

(2%—30 days) 
08.2605 $4.80 40—2 $4.50 
SO Ro ves 4.65 62— 3.90 





Crescent Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Harry H. Mondon and 
Arthur Neale, of Paterson, have been 
appointed permanent receivers in equity 


of this company, under bond of $15,000 
each. 
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~ RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Good Rayon Trade Continues 


Buying Holds 


Up 


in Face of Un- 


changed Prices—Premiums Still Noted 


BUSINESS continued on a satis- 

factory scale in the rayon market, 
and producers expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the way buyers 
have accepted the dictum of no 
change in prices for the balance of 
the year. The existence of premiums 
for several weeks prior to the day 
for the announcement of fourth quar- 
ter prices led to the expectu.ion on 
the part of many that an advance 
would be put through. Producers 
believed that the allaying of these 
fears of a price rise would result in 
several weeks of slack, but this has 
not made its appearance. Sales con- 
tinue to be large and consuming in- 
dustries are covering well ahead in 
spite of the definite assurance that 
they will be able to buy from first 
hands on an unchanged basis through 
January. 


Premiums on Resale 

One reason that they are willing 
to commit themselves is the mainte- 
nance of premiums in the resale mar- 
ket. Jobbers and converters ask and 
obtain 5c a pound and more for near- 
by deliveries, and while it is a ques- 
tion as to how long this condition 
will be maintained, it certainly exists 
now. One dealer spoken to a day or 
two after the announcement of the 
Viscose Co. has been made, stated 
that he had just that day concluded 
a substantial sale at a roc a pound 
premium for “A” quality yarn. 
Dealers at the present are working 
more on real “A” quality yarn than in 
the past when they handled the lower 
grades. They are sorting and con- 
verting it, and selling on cops or 
cones. 


All 


now 


large domestic concerns have 
definitely followed the lead of 
the biggest company. The Tubize 
Co., the last to name their prices, 
came out last week on an unchanged 
basis making the roster complete. 
Information is that the new fine 
yarns of this company are doing well 
with considerable experimental work 
being indulged in by weavers. 





Rayon Waste Steady 
Business Limited, and 
Nominally Unchanged 
Business in rayon waste continues 
to be a dragging proposition, and very 
little in the way of sales was re- 
ported accomplished last week. The 
situation continues substantially un- 
changed as far as prices and prospects 
are concerned. Prices nominal 
and prospects the same. The lower 
quotations on rayon yarn have ap- 
parently made waste and spun rayon 
relatively unattractive save for certain 
cloths which happen to be out of the 
fashion picture at the moment. A fair 
demand for noils was reported with 
prices ranging around 15sec for better 


Prices 


are 





grade stock. Average market de- 
liveries bring slightly less. Bleached 
open waste finds little interest. 

Open bleached waste........... @ 20c. 
White thread waste............ @ 16c. 
Colored thread waste... @ 10¢. 
Bleached noils................-19 @ 2le. 
Unbleached open waste......... 5 @ 17c. 


Textile Firms at New England 
Fair 

The following textile and allied in- 
dustries will have exhibits in the In- 
dustrial building at the New England 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “av “BR” «c” 
55....$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65.... 2.38 2.15 2.05 
75.... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*... 2.60 po iat 
85.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
90.... 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100°... 2.25 a ae 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
> SPS 1.65 sears 
130.... 1.70 1.60 1.50 
140.... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
156.... 1.50 1.45 1.35 
i... 1.2 ae alan 
1%.... 1.4 1.40 1.25 
oe... hea oes tee 
200.... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200*... 1.70 oe ics 
250.... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 
600.... 1.15-1.25 1.20 
Fence 8D 
900.... 1.15-1.20 
* Multi-filament 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45.....$4.25 E7Osccccc Ghee 
Ri ecws 3.75 DG sacnk 2.75 
ee 3.65 MOG ake 2.70 
ee 2.90 





BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 
Denier ments Price 
Me ca veesa Bea docak $4.25 
Ot eues Geass 3.65 
ES ae 3.50 
ee Me air tuiirdidss 3.25 
1200eA....... ae 2.90 
120-B. We siwsews 2.35 
150eA....... Bie sw iaiaaia 2.50 
eee ei cat 2.15 
Ge wisaes eee 2.30 
Bence BOS, cicada 2.25 
300..... vo re 2.25 
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Fair to be held in Worcester, Mass., 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1: Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Buckner Process Co., Lyseth 


Thread Co., Worcester Knitting Co., 
Worcester Textile Co., Inc., Graton 
& Knight Co., Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Brewer & Co., Inc., and the Mar- 
ble, Nye Co., all of Worcester, and 
the Chaffee Bros. Co., Oxford, Mass. 


Broad Silk Men Working on 
Cost Accounting Manual 


Broad silk manufacturers have been 
requested to give their assistance to 
the Cost Accounting Committee of 
the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
which is working out a cost account- 
ing manual for the silk 
dustry. 


broad in- 

In a letter which has been sent out 
to the entire division of the broad 
silk manufacturers, the committee has 
asked manufacturers for their prac- 
tice and opinions on the question of 
interest on investment. 

At the last meeting of the com- 
mittee, to which members of the di- 
vision were invited, the topic of in- 
terest on investment formed one of 
the principal discussions. Opinions 
were diversified, and in order to gain 
a better idea how the industry gen- 
erally handles the matter, and to dis- 
cover whether or not interest on in- 
vestment is included in the cost of 
manufacture, it was decided to widen 
the scope of the discussion by re- 
questing other manufacturers to sub- 
mit their opinions. 


No Effect Here Expected 
Through New French Tariff 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— The new 


French tariff will have no pronounced 
effect on the textile export trade of 
the United States as France is a 
small market and present business is 
confined for the most part to hosiery. 
Exports of hosiery to France in 1926 
had a value of approximately $31,000. 
Shipments of silk and cotton hosiery 
had an aggregate value of $15,000 
each and rayon hosiery contributed 
$1,889. 

The former French duty on cotton 
hosiery was 38.25 francs per kilo and 
on silk and rayon hosiery 51 francs 
per kilo. The new duties represent 
a prohibitive increase. American 
hosiery is subject to the general rates 
under the new tariff which on plain 
cotton hosiery amounts to 80% ad 
valorem. On _ plain silk hosiery 
weighing per dozen pairs in excess 
of 500 grams, the general rate is 360 
francs per kilo; and on_ hosiery 
weighing 500 grams and less per dozen 
pairs, the rate is 220 francs per dozen 
pairs. The rates on rayon hosiery are 
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COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic en 7 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


; 80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephone} oe i Algonquin 


Inquiries solicited 


Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


Frank E. Kane, inc. 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 
Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


109 East 29th St. 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 








Rayon Converted For All Purposes 


COMMISSION 
Spooling, Doubling, Twisting, 


PROMPT SERVICE 
GOOD WORK 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONCORDIA MFG. Co. 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


PRPPPPPPPPSPPSPPPSPPPPPPPPPAPPPPPPPAPAAPPAAPLALAADAIP APPA 


Coning, Tubing, Copping. 


Telephone—Pawt. 1254 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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Announcing 


NEW TYPE MACHINES 


3. Winding 
4. Doubling 


for 1. Measuring 
2. Inspecting 


Goods in the greige or finished state for all classes of Textile 


Mills and Finishing Establishments 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
SIMPLEX WINDER COMPANY, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Tel.: Ashland-0335 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION : 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


E ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES ~ 


CHICAGO 


NUN 


UW AUMUGUOULUULUUUUELHEUU UU 
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Lndanthrene Colas 
Coning and Tubing 


Rayon Twists of nD. FS Y 


, EN 
A Disiplos Wraterfe ord. NY 





RAYON 
Yarns, Tops, Flock, Noils, 
Waste 


JAMES F. SULLIVAN, Jr. 
RAYON — SILK 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Garnetted, Noils, Tussah 


26 North Main Street 


The Textile Clearing 
House Will Sell It For You 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


35% lower than the rates on silk hos- 
iery, presumably of like weight per 
dozen pairs. Should the United States 
succeed in reaching a most-favored- 
nation accord with France, lower 
rates of duty would apply. 


Raw Silk Declines 


Prices Are Irregular as Importers 
Offer Silk Cheaply 

Buyers have to know their house to- 
day when they purchase raw silk for 
with all the attempts at standardiza- 
tion the market steadily grows more 
and more chaotic. Prices were lower 
in New York last week due to a 20-yen 
drop abroad and another decline in 
exchange. At the same time some of 
the very low quotations had to be 
discounted and allowance made for the 
wide variation that exists in the minds 
of sellers as to what, for instance, is 
meant by a Crack XX. This grade 
was offered last week at $5.00 on L 
and even slightly below as contrasted 
with quotations from other houses 40c 
to 50c a lb. higher. 


A fair amount of buying was re- 
ported through the market despite the 
large quantities on contract which 
were bought on the last dip. Appar- 
ently some houses still need silk for 
nearby. Dealers bought 13/15 for use 
in crepes and much of what was 
bought was for shipment indicating a 
belief that the $5.00 level is a good 
buying point. Cantons were rather 
firm despite some resales being put 
through around $3.90 for 14/16. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand XX coves Geran “OR 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 0 0:66 nips 5 40 
Japan Filature, Double X............ 13/15 5 25 
Japan Filature, Best X ahaa 13/15 5 15 
Japan Filature, X. jeaiees - 18/15 5 05 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X........ 13/15 5 00 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 14/16 3 95 
Canton Filature, New Style........ - 20/22 3.50 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 2 75 


Amalgamated Silk Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa. Announcement has been made this 
concern is closing its plant here, which 
was opened in 1918. John T. Butzson, 
the local manager, will be transferred 
to their mill at East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
They manufacture broad silks, having 
main offices at New York. 


SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Both the open market quotations and the exchange rate 
ended the week on a lower basis, indicating that the situation 
in Yokohama is not yet stabilized. The exchange rate moved 
off a half point to 47% which usually could be relied upon to 


advance or at least steady the open market. 
tions did make their appearance later in the week and a good 
quantity of silk was taken by exporters. Transactions for the 


week amounted to 6,200 bales. 


taken when the exchange gave clear indications of moving 
lower which would reduce the landed cost. 


Stabilize the market are still being talked in Yokohama, but 


actual results so far appear nil. 


firm despite the reluctance of buyers to pay present prices. 
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Plant Has 55th Anniversary 

BRANTFORD, ONtT.—The Slingsby 
Mig. Co., Ltd., West Mill St., has 
reached its 55th anniversary. The 
company upon its organization was 
known as the Holmedale Woolen 
Mill, the first textile mill to be 
operated in Brantford. The mill 
was two stories in height, 30 x 60 
ft., built on the bank of the canal 
running from the Grand River, from 
which power was obtained. The 
fifteen employes made woolen blan- 
kets and flannels, often exchanging 
the wool brought in by the farmers, 
or for spun yarn. A disastrous fire 
destroyed the mill in 1876, but the 
following year William Slingsby re- 
placed it with a much larger struc- 
ture. In 1893 the Slingsby Brothers, 
Joseph and John, sold out and the 
business was reorganized under the 
name of the Slingsby Mfg. Co. Mis- 
fortune again visited them in the 
shape of fire which ravaged the 
property in 1902. Undaunted the 
directors ordered a new plant to be 
rebuilt which is still in use. 





Belfast Ben Some Flax in 
Oregon 

PorTLAND, Ore.—The Oregon state 
flax plant at Salem has received an 
order for 100 tons of long spinning 
tow, from Belfast, Ireland. This 
order was received after samples had 
been requested and examined. Pre- 
vious orders from Belfast for 12 tons 
and 40 tons had been filled, but the 
old stock is now exhausted and no 
more consignments can be made. 
The flax already shipped represents 
an investment of approximately 
$50,000. —- 


Canadian Woolen Mills Give 
Outing 


Petereoro, Ont.—More than 700 
persons, employes of the Auburn 
Mills, Bonner-Worth Mills, and 
Canadian Woolens, Ltd., all operated 
by the last named firm, their families, 
and their friends, attended an enjoy- 
able picnic recently, at Rochester, 
N. Y. The committee in charge 
arranged games on the deck of the 
steamer Ontario No. 2, while dancing 
to radio music occupied the time of 
many. 


SILK CABLES 


1340 Yen 
47l% 
$5.04 


Covering opera- 


The majority of the silk was 
Measures to 


The Canton market continued 





Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address—Haven, Philadelphia 
Bentley Code 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 


SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Why Wait for the Sun? 


HY wait for a succession of 

sunny determine 
whether or not your fabrics or 
yarns are affected by the rays 
of Ol’ Sol? Let a Fade-Ometer 
test them. 


days to 


This “‘modern sunshine’ taken 
only a few hours, day or night 
—and you have proof more ac 

curate than any roof test can 
offer Not a second lost. 
Forty tested at the 
There's no delay in 


swatches 


same time. 


introducing new fabrics, new 
colors. This Fade-Ometer puts 
recognized proof behind your 
products 

Our booklet, ‘“‘Colors, Fast or 
Fugitive” lists many well-known 


goes into detail — in- 


Write. | 


Atlas 
Electric 


Devices Co. 


364 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


users. It 
terestingly. 






NEW YORK 
F. Schlayer 
25 Howard 8t. 


BOSTON | 
8. R. David & Co., Inc, 
252 Congress St. | 


AUSTRALIA 
A. H. Pearce Co,, | 
Ltd., Sydney 


The FADE-OMETER 


=—=—_— SSS | 





An Opportunity for Young Men 


Textile Products Are Required 
by All Civilized Peoples 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 





of the Pennsylvania Museum and Scaool 
of Industrial Art will open its 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 


DAY CLASSES Sept. 21, 1927 
EVENING CLASSES Oct. 10, 1927 


The Courses of Study Combine Theory and Prac- 
tice in the Selection of Raw Materials, Yarn 
Manufacture, Designing, Weaving, Dyeing, Fin- 
ishing, and Textile Chemistry. 


WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, SILK, 
RAYON 





Ambitious Students Fit Themselves for Respon- 


sible Positions in Manufacturing, Buying, or 
Selling 

Applications for Admission are considered in the 
order of their receipt 

Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening |) 
Schools may be had by applying to | 


E. W. FRANCE, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


Director. 
Philadetphia, Pa. | 


YERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 
Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 


















Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Josepu T. Rverson & SON tw. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston. 


STEEL 


Pacific Coast Representative: B. 
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“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


Mr. 1. Kno-Wool says: 


“The following is offered without copyright to the Clothing 
trade: 


IT MAY BE HANDMEDOWNS! 


Do you wonder why the girls pass you with a curt 
nod? 

Perhaps the complexion of your suit looks as though your 
father or your uncle had taken all the bloom off it before 


passing it along to you. How can YOU make a hit, if the 


coat and pants look as though they had done all the work, 
while the ‘vest got all the gravy’? The pristine freshness 
of a new suit is all the tonic your appearance needs to make 
Spruce up and give ’em a 


you easy on the feminine optics. 
treat!” 


Appearances count for a lot, but B & G Better 
Grade Reworked Wools are as good as they 


look. 
Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 
REWORKED RE WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 











A partial 
shipment 
for one of 
America’s 
largest rayon 
plants 


Examine 






The plate and frame castings of a Sperry Viscose Filter Press. Note 
how smooth—exceedingly smooth—they are made. And these un- 
roughened surfaces can’t help making a difference in the processing 
of the rayon. 

That’s but a single detail. There are many more in Sperry Presses 
—just as important, equally well modernized. They’re bound to 
make the rayon processing more satisfactory, more economical . . 
and they do! Write. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. BATAVIA, ILL. [RS” 


New York Agere: H. E. Jacoby, 95 Liberty Street 
M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 


SPERRY VISCOSE FILTER PRESSES 
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STEEL 
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ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE) BUILT ANAS”. 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept...) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
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NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedfor 
Mass. “ 


: } 
We specialize in | 
the manufacture 
of all makes of | 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 





Flyer 
Specialists 











Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
fine and French Index 





Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 






GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








the Castings 





TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


‘Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets 


‘| Binding o Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 







FELT SPECIALISTS 


For the Textile Manufacturer and Finisher 
Cloths—Endless Felts—Jackets 
All Types of Felts 


MECHANICAL TEXTILES CO. 
101 W. 37th St., New York 










M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 














FRANKEL BROS. &CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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Wool Substitutes 
Show Improvement 





Tend to Larger Business at 
Firmer Prices—White Materials 
Lead in Interest 
Reclaimed wool manufacturers, 
either because they have received or 
expect to receive further business, 
are taking more interest in the woolen 
rag market but find it less in their 
favor than would have been the case 
three weeks ago. They are still able 
to buy a few sorts at recent low level 
but in most of the knits and in the 
white rag the market strongly favors 

the seller. 

Sweater wastes both foreign and 
domestic furnishing as they do a good 
long fiber bulk heavily in output. 
White knits are firm and high. The 
general rag market is more active and 
higher. Mixed softs are on an 
8-8'4c basis. The price depends upon 
the probable character of the packing 
and some softs at 8%c are a better 
buy than other lots at 7c. Light 
hoods guaranteed free of silk and so 
not requiring carbonization are quoted 
as high as 22c. White softs are 
quoted by graders at 37—38c and white 
knits at 42—43¢c. 

The rag market is generally busier. 
Not a few dealers are handling 
sweater wastes finding that the mills 
are interested in both foreign and 
domestic jazz clips, quoting the do- 
mestic at 32c and the foreign ma- 
terial at 33c. Knits are in fair favor, 
red, maroon, navy, green, black and 
brown. The red, maroon and navy 
are on a 15-16c trading basis, blue 
and black 1r1-12c. White knits are 
strong at 42c for good material. In 
serges, brown are firm at 10'%4-1IC¢, 
blue 61%4-7c, black at 6-6%c. Choice 
fine blue worsted rag is bringing as 
high as tre. Blue worsted clips are 
comparatively inactive around 4oc. 

The wool waste market is a little 
busier in threads and garnets and 
some of the white soft wastes are 
moving more freely at firm prices. 
The trend if anything is upward. 
Prices on wool wastes in the Brad- 
ford market are moving to a higher 
level. The great strength in the wool 
situation is one factor and the other, 
quite as effective, is the rather long 
continued restriction in output of 
worsted wastes in the British industry. 
White thread wastes 64s-70s are 
quoted 61e or 78ce landed; quarter 
hlood is 37¢ or 54c landed. These 
values are slightly below our market 

similar materials. 

\ttention is being directed to the 
ry low price of much of the rayon 
ste available and some of the 
1 chair wastes are also looked at in 
s light. A little speculative pur- 
casing has been going on quietly in 
these varieties. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTE 


~ The Substitute Fiber Situation 





Old Materials for Woolen Manufacture 


in Better Demand 


Boston, 

HE reclaimed wool industry has 

been free for several months from 
the fear of adverse legislation affect- 
ing the use of its products but some 
Truth-In-Fabric measure is likely to 
be introduced into Congress at its next 
session. President Hagenbarth of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
states that his organization is in favor 
of the Capper Bill or one similar to it 
but that the policy of his association 
is at all times to do justice-to all in- 
terests involved. The Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association at their recent 
annual meeting was strongly in favor 
of some quick strong action. For a 
perfectly reckless mis-statement of the 
situation it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate that of the Wyoming association 
president who told the membership 
that “In 1925 there was more shoddy 
produced in the United States than 
there was wool grown.” 

The industry for year to date has 
had a good sized business, some manu- 
facturers turning out more material 
this year than in either 1925 or 1926, 
but profits have been small and in 
some cases little more than running 
expenses have been covered. Compe- 


at Firmer Prices 


tition is severe and is seen at its 
maximum apparently in materials like 
carbonized and picked white flannels 
and serges and in light hoods. 

Some expansion in woolen manu fac- 
turing is occurring and _ reclaimed 
wool manufacturers are beginning to 
find it a little easier to obtain busi- 
ness. They are inclined to look more 
favorably upon rag offerings. The 
whole situation is more promising. 
Some mills are buying suitable rags 
ahead right up to the end of the year 
on deferred deliveries. While the 
general trend is toward better condi- 
tions new business with the woolen 
mills is coming in rather slowly. The 
goods market is without snap and the 
fairly large orders placed at the open- 
ing of the season have not been fol- 
lowed up in a manner that was very 
generally expected. Woolen manufac- 
turing however is sufficiently good to 
take care of a fairly large output of 
reclaimed materials and the manufac- 
turers of these commodities are al- 
ready showing more interest in the 
rag market particularly since it took 
an upward swing. 

Grading operations have been so 
relatively limited for many weeks that 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at 


close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 





Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
I oe kw & 814.0 60 60a) 45—46 
ee SUNN Sa vccccccceeace 387—38 

_ | AAS saree 44—45 

DSi k seer he ened alale eo 44—45 
EY OW ab Gbig Cewek s ok aoa. 3 —44 

California 
(Scoured Basis) 

OOVEMOEM, 29 Wi ccs cwcces 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

i a See 1.10—1.12 
ee Sr -88— .93 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
ie sk tree age Paeed« eee 1.05—1.08 
ol a ee -93— .95 
I cas 'v:a< wisled + a'a'e a .87— .90 
CE vi ciae acne a awwen a sts 75— .78 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 





Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey Fair av...... veces  45-—46 
i ASR re er 42—45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months........ 1 00—1.02 
Super 10-12 months...... .93— .95 
Australian : 
Wee wetsb ames ces eunls coe<e 1.11—1.13 
Dt echie kane 6s etenan ee .98—1.00 
58—60s ....... aman -83— .86 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
58—60s ..... Seheenhs eee eee 43—44 
Saari Raratek a wertin ed-aahie wee mets 41—42 
is a Walt hicks a waiws sade oe hn cee 
Buenos Aires: 
Oe ae err 31—-32 


5s, 36—40s 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


s i | a eee 28—29 
Staple fine (Scoured Basis) 1.10—1.12 Ssechuem erst ......--cecee- 26—27 
— ae NO a a eet ese +s oe erecece ano 
Fine & fine medium... | /1.08—1.05 | cotch F lack POOR 66.0 Veta s oom I—27 
% bloo ‘90— 92 East India: Kandahar.......... = 
% blood 22°... See a eee ee 
Mohair—Domestic DEMNE .te a a ans mecne tans 37—39 
RE MON 64's): d' Sa ime 4 e's 70—T5 
SUE ONES ois sae cs) Raw wees al 0—h 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan-— Merinos— 
Fine white ... | rere ee 7 —%7% 
i AE « eaeis. ck os 0 an PURO GOIK cccccccccsvees 4144— 5 
Thread White Worsted— De MEME kweehceesern vee 14144—15 
OME SUMED 6 o's 6 8's 66S0 0 06 06'0 80— .83 Serges— 
Wh dea ee aw as 8 .73— .75 ee es 6 CM 7% 
S& blood ....... Sarasin .68— .7 MN i ahavaie vie. wi malernd ares 6 — 6% 
A, ote Ux bipielals & 6400 oes 55— .60 Ps os dad waw & oetw eee 14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
eins shah hal aden iinet hie & @ Gskoe .823— .35 White scale’. ass a ee eee 
PE #60 iweb ue eee ade 80— .383 OG Tab Fo she he ea tS See 15 —16 
Se ea wiae es hheu doe 28— .30 Light hoods ........ ‘ 21 23 
ES ‘5 aoa obs, <6. se gare 25— .28 Worrteds— 
Card— tS ee a ree 61% 7 
Ba. eee ee 44— .46 EO enw ware hohe w e's S gl, 
Mediem White - 2.2.60 30— .33 a ee 6 — 6% 
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supplies of white rags are very small. 
A favorable feature of the rag situa- 
tion is to be seen in the larger move- 
ment of the various colored knits. 
This use of darker colors is a rather 


desirable development. Prices are 
well maintained on the rags in de- 


mand. 

Our American rag market is much 
more volatile than the English market, 
It would require the patience of a Job 
and the wisdom of a Solomon to fol- 
low its daily tendencies and move- 
ments satisfactorily. Something ought 
to be done for the woolen rag men 
in a statistical way so that they might 
have similar help to that obtained by 
other markets from a consideration of 
charts, forecasts, etc. The English 
market is very steady. Heavy woolen 
manufacturers doing better are buy- 
ing more freely in suitable graded 
rags. Since the first of August there 
have been only five price changes in 
sixty quoted stocks and of these four 
were advances. 

Interest in other substitutes is de- 


veloping along the line of white 
threads. There are many varieties 
and qualities of both foreign and 


domestic and the supply of both is 
not excessive with the probability that 
imports whether from France or Eng- 
land are likely to be restricted in the 
near future owing to advancing mar- 
kets. In domestic white threads the 
price for a good quality is around 82c 
running up to goc for a single thread 
foreign material grading around 70s. 
Small quantities of even finer qualities 
are imported from the French market. 
One high-grade single thread in par- 
ticular, grading 70s-80s, is offered at 
$1.00. There is practically no staple 
of this fine quality obtainable in the 
Boston market and a manufacturer 
would probabiy have to pay not far 
from $1.50 for such wool if imported. 


Firm Basis in Wool Market 


Situation Potentially Bullish With 
Chary Mill Buying 

Boston.—Business in the wool 
market is being transacted on a firm 
basis. The wool situation looked at 
alone bears every indication of higher 
prices. Spot stocks are limited, par- 
ticularly in the foreign sorts, and the 
Colonial and London markets are 
strong. From the consuming stand- 
point the situation is less bullish. The 
industry as a unit, though without 
conscious cooperation, is strongly op- 
posed to paying more money for wool. 
And here the situation rests for the 
time being with the market struggling 
for an advance of 2-3c on clean terri- 
tories, and for tc per lb. on choice 
fleece wools in the grease. The gen- 
eral price level is just about where it 
was a year ago. 

Boston has handled practically the 
same amount of wool as a year ago 
and though the selling of foreign 
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Pectable Electric Mixers 


Volume production of ‘‘Hy-Speed’’ Mixers in our 
own plant enables us to quote a phenomenally low 


A true substitute for Olive Oil in the textile 
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es Hin ice. The speed and thoroughness of the lar 
trades. Satisfied customers and repeat orders COST LESS at Sore ye : Su 
- a a a short time. n addition, their | rugged, superior sy 
prove its worth. A great saving 1n cost on one of the thousands of mixers sold during ur rears : % 
E . ‘ s 0 experience 1s een retirec 2 rom - : - il 
the price of Commercial Olive Oil. ome eee ee i eig 

H hr 4 aS Write for Literature and Prices ; i 

eavy Duty Mixer 
~— a \ “s 
1,000 gallons abt 
OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY om oo gale ALSOP 
5,000 gallons. Hy-Speod > Chas Machines 
123 DEWEY AVENU SINGAC, N. J. ENGINEERING 82° COMPANY @ the 
Thousands in Use. 47 West 63rd St New York J tut 
ran a CER Cie mR an © te KR pe 
Se ur 
SSS Lo 
NOTTINGHAM CURD | ) ka 
TALLOW CHIP §:?2, SOAP || Duriron valves handle ‘ 
J Ss 
POTASH FIG SOAPS : Wi 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with an 
nero" oweot | | Chlorine Bleach and Tetra : 
UK y Amber Oil ||| in 
Olive Foots . l tic 
WRN Chloride permanently. ‘ 
® ni 
' NX h ded ; 
Palm Oil NY EY \ zi ey are not co rro e . re 
o! 
Curd SOAP AX XY —— See cAlso—— me 
ive ‘ = —CATALOG-— sl 
Olire SOAP \ Duriron is produced only by : 
Soap Powder De CO 

ans || 28 DURIRONSSmpany | | - 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU DAYTON -OHIO | 

















CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TANKS AND TANK LININGS, COILS, VALVES, bo 
FITTINGS AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES _ IN be 
MONEL, MOND METAL, COPPER, NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES <> INCORP. . 







BRANCHES 
135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg. 43 South S d St. 3 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philad 1 Shia, P F ——$ee cliso——— _ CASTINGS, CONSTRUCTIONS, MACHINING 
elphia, Pa. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 189 J afavette St N York . 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. —CATALOG— ane Sr es 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 











M 
INCORPORATED IMPORTERS OF Nn 
French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 
. estu &, 8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON ¢ 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. : 
Sole New England Agente for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. __ rl (Poirrier) 
Siesediasienad i adler ua toe ee Worhe-St.. Rents. Goeten)  Pyenee Works—Besseges, France 
ACIMET For Corrosive Liquids in Rayon and Processing a 
ROME SOAP MFG. CO — 
© s (ACID) Write for Booklet and Prices R 
gan MANUFACTURERS OF VALVES THE CLEVELAND BRASS MFG. CO. D 


4606-4700 Hamilton Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO f¢ 





ae Wooden Tanks and Vats 


For ALL Purposes, Low Prices and Service 





Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR SAMP 
AND QUOTATIONS > ROM E, N. Y. 





Manufactured by 


E. F. SCHLICHTER (0., Phils Pa. . 
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Wool—Continued 


wools as well as their consumption 
shows a marked decline the sale of 
domestic wool as well as its: consump- 
tion has made a heavy gain. The 
present situation is featured by fairly 
lareg stocks of domestic wool held in 
Summer Street and smaller quanti- 
ties in the West while as against this 
the market is practically bare of for- 
eign wools of all grades and qualities. 

The London sales helped sentiment 
very considerably and also brought 
about a rather extensive covering 
movement in Australian merinos on 
the part of one or two large manufac- 
turing organizatizons. It is not ex- 
pected that American buyers will fig- 
ure very conspicuously during the 
London sales as prices are higher 
there than they are in the primary 
Australian markets. Manufacturers 
will probably purchase in Australia 
and pending receipts of additional 
supplies will continue to eke out their 
limited foreign merinos with addi- 
tional purchases of domestic staple. 
A strong firm and possibly higher 
market is the forecast on Summer 
Street and this is in a line with the 
recent prediction by the Department 
of Agriculture which states that do- 
mestic wool prices “Probably will 
show a rising tendency during the 
next six months.” 

The main feature of the wool mar- 
ket during the last few days has been 
the overnight development of interest 
in foreign bond wools by manufac- 
turers. One New England authority 
states that the trend is in favor of 
worsteds and this seems to be substan- 
tiated somewhat by the recent heavy 
movement in Australians. Held in 
bond for dealers’ accounts they have 
been transferred in good-sized quan- 
tities to the account of one or two 
large manufacturing concerns at bet- 
ter prices than have been quoted for 
several weeks past yet well below 
what similar wools could be bought 
either in London or Australia. 

Stocks of foreign wools in bond are 
at the low point of the year. There is 
it this time about 16,000,000 lbs. of 
wool adapted for clothing purposes. 
Mohair stocks are approximately nor- 
mal. The following table shows Bos- 





ton bond stocks for the periods 
named: 
May 31 August 31 
Ibs Ibs 
G combing .... 29,583,000 14,371,000 
sy clothing ‘ E 3,000 = 1, 670, 004 


M ue. 3,315,000 1,485, 000 
Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phil- 
alelphia and New York for the week 
ending Sept. 17, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 





Week 
Ended 
Sept. 17 1927 1926 
D tie 1,074,000 186,518,000 142,200,000 
Foreign ..... 694,000 96,230,000 139,916,000 
al te 1,768,000 282,748,000 282,116,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston ....... 694,000 96,230,000 139,916,000 
Philadelphia .. 1,174,000 58,437,000 35,665, 000 
Ne York 1,360,000 40, 956, 000 


40, 908, 000 





tal . 8,228,000 195,575,000 216,537,000 





Wool Prices Higher 


Dealers Advance Territory and 
Fleece Quotations 

PHILADELPHIA.—Demand for all 
wools continues active, large sales of 
territory and fleece, at higher prices 
than have yet been paid this year, 
being especially noticeable. All grades 
have been moving although medium 
wools are the most active in fleece. 
Manufacturers are buying with more 
confidence, the upturn in the market 
having given them and their own cus- 
tomers more confidence in the future 
than has been apparent for many 
months. While strength shown in 
foreign markets is having a decided 
bearing on the domestic situation, 
dealers here state this has not been as 
important a factor as the increase in 
domestic consumption during recent 
months. 

There has been a noticeable advance 
in fleece wools since last week and 
sales have been made at higher figures 
than yet reported in the present up- 
ward move. Bright quarter blood 
wools are quoted at 44c to 45c and 
sales of important sized quantities 
have been made within this range, 
which indicates a clean cost of 8oc, 
or 2c as an average, above the prices 
noted in sales last week. There have 
been sales of choice fleece wools of 
light shrinking character as high as 
48c, a fair sized quantity of southern 
wool moving at that price, costing 
the buyer around 8oc clean. 





Quarter Fleeces Advance 

Knitting yarn spinners find it im- 
possible this week to locate bright 
quarters at 43c or 43%c the prices 
paid last week and now are paying 
dealers 44c or more for wools that last 
week were sold at 43c for quarter and 
three-eighths. Burry and seedy is 
now held at 37¢ which was moved last 
week at 35¢c. 

Territory wools have been more ac- 
tive than at any time this season ac- 
cording to local dealers who state they 
have sold especially large sized lots 
during the last week. After selling 
fair sized lots they are raising quota- 
tions, as has been apparent during 
recent weeks. For example, several 
weeks ago they quoted French comb- 
ing at $1.00 and the same wool is now 
being quoted at $1.06 to $1.07, it hav- 
ing been in active request during the 
last month. Best Montana type staple 
wools are quoted at 83c to 84c for 
quarter, 93c to 94c for three-eighths, 
$1.02 for half blood and $1.12 for fine, 
all representing advances of from one 
to two cents as compared with quota- 
tions last week. 


Pulled and Scoured Steady 


Trading in pulled and scoured wools 
has been fair to good, a majority of 
dealers reporting a steady call with 
manufacturers buying small lots more 
frequently rather than large quanti- 
ties at a time, although two dealers 
state they have moved large lots. 
Prices are steady and _ unchanged, 

(Continued on page 220) 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 
ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CoO. 


101 Augusta St. - Greenville, S. C. 





A Squeezer — Sturdy 
and Exact 


ELL BUILT, this New 

England Squeezer om 
built with an extra sturdy 
frame and rubber covered 
rolls. Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
drip. A friction clutch that 


stops the machine in- 


day after day. 


stantly eese 


No wonder this squeezer 
' has become so popular! 
Other products include — Ball 
Bearing Dry Cans, Ball Bearing 
Reels, Washers, Manégles, Padders, 
Saturators. 


No wonder it has proved 
so economical! Write for 
further data. 


Finishing Machines Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machiner,; 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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NATIONAL 

SULFUR BROWN RD a 
of Dark Reddish Tone ia. 
| 
XCELLENT solubility and aA 
it good leveling and penetrat- at 
“| ing properties recommend this ; my 
| dye for use in combination to | 
produce a wide range of tans, a 
| khakis and browns. Applicable of 
in all types of pressure and con- a 
| tinuous machines and jigs. ay 
| National Sulfur Brown RD ; f 
possesses the good all-round fast- éa 
ness of the Sulfur Dyestuffs and oe 
is somewhat improved in fast- eo 


ness to light by after-treatment 
with chrome and copper. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





(,erman Japanese Commercial 
Treaty on Dye Imports 
WasHIncTOoN, D. C.—A new Ger- 
in-Japanese commercial treaty, now 
aiting ratification, permits exporta- 
from Germany to Japan, when 
e latter does not object, of 65 vari- 
eties of dyestuffs, which are named 
a supplementary list. Halleck A. 
Butts, American commercial attache 
at Tokyo, reports to the Department 
oi Commerce that Japanese officials 
state that they will not make public 
the names of the dyestuffs carried on 
he list until the treaty has been rati- 
fied. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, when Japan succeeds in manu- 
facturing dyestuffs other than those 
named in the supplementary list, the 
additional dyestuffs may be placed 
upon the supplementary list. Kobe 
and Yokohama are named as ports of 
importation of dyestuffs. The agree- 
ment becomes effective with the date 
ot enforcement of the treaty and 
amendments may be proposed two 
years after that date. 


m 





Southern Public Utilities Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., which operates in 
several towns in North Carolina and 
which has operated the plant in North 
Wilkesboro since June, has purchased 
the holdings of the Moravian Power 
Co., of Moravian Falls, which serves 
that town as well as Wilkesboro. 


Chemical Exposition Next Week 


(Continued from page 148) 


Space Name and Address 
5 Sumet Corp., New York 

419 Sunlike Illuminating Co., New York 

43 Swenson Evaporator Co., Harvey, Ill. 
328-329 Tennessee Copper & Chem. Corp., New York 
328 Tennessee Copper Co., New York 

90 Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

ll Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York 

88-87 Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
344 Thermo Electric Inst., Co., Newark, N. J. 


68-69 Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
494-495 Torsion Balance Co., New York 


N. Y. 


504 Tompkins, E. 8., New York 
241 Travis Colloid Research Corp., New York 
428 Traylor Vibrator Co., The. Denver, Colo. 
503 Tragesser Steam Copper Works, John, New York 
, 74-75 Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O. 
487 Udylite Process Co., Detroit, Mich. 
45 Vehling Instrument Co., Paterson, N. J. 
53 United Filters Corp., New York 
54 United Lead Co., New York 
54 United Lead-Tatham Bros., Works, Philadelphia 
54 United Lead Co. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
= United Lined Tube & Valve Co., New York 


424 United Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
483-484 U.S. Colloid Mill Corp., Long Island City, 


U. & Dept. of Commerce } 
sto.503 [U.S Dept. of Agric. | Washington, D. C. 
7 War Department 
290 nited Rubber Co., New York 
93 U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio 
249 United States Testing Co., Inc., New York 


275-276 United Chromium Corp., New York 


91 Vallez Rotary Filters Co., Bay City, Mich. 
516 Vanadium Corp. of America, New York 
436 Vitaglass Corp., New York 
261 Vol-U-Meter Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

245 Warner Co., Chas., Devault, Pa. 


536-537 Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 0, 


501 Weinman Pump Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
412 Wettlaufer Bros., Toronto, Can. 
323 West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
201 Western Precipitation Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
A-Mez. Welch Mfg. Co., W. M., Chicago 
Fl. 
46 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 
208 Weston Elec. Inst. Corp., Newark, N. J. 
422 Westermann Co., Inc., B., New York 
508 Wilkesbarre Can Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Space Name and Address 
21 Willson Goggles, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
539 Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
43 Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 


505-506 Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
497-498 Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co., New York 


510 Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago 
266 Worcester Labeling Mch. Wks., Worcester, Mass., 
425-426 Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


319-320 Young Brothers Co., Detroit, Mich. 


439 Zapon Co., New York 
434 Zaremba Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
338 Zeiss, Inc., Carl, New York 


Chemical Industries’ Dinner 

One of the outstanding events of 
Chemical Exposition Week, will be 
the Fifth Annual Chemical Industries 
Dinner, to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Wednesday, 
Sept. 28. The principal speaker will 
be Hon. Nicholas Longworth, speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The general committee which has 
had charge of this event represents 
the following organizations: Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society, American Chem- 
ical Society, American Electrochem- 
ical Society, American Gas Associa- 
tion, Chemical Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, Chemical Warfare Association, 
Chemists’ Club, Chlorine Institute, 
Compressed Mfrs. Association, 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 


Gas 


ciation, Sociate de Chimie Indus 
trielle, Society of Chemical Industry, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists, Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Technical Association of Pulp & 
Paper Industries. 
Programs 
The program of events during 


Chemical Exposition Week follows: 


Monday—Sept. 26 
2:00 P. M. OPENING OF EXPOSITION 
3:00 P. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM OPENS—(In Con- 
ference Room)) 
7:30 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: Explosives Program 
‘Dust Explosions in Threshing 
Machines ” 1 reel 
“ Explosive Dusts "’ 1 reel 
Courtesy U. U. Dept. of Agric 
“Story of Dynamite” 2 reels 
“ Story of an Electric Detonator "’_ 1 reel 
“The Explosives Engineer" 1 reel 
Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Mines 
“ The Story of Bakelite” 2 reels 
Courtesy of Bakelite Corp 
“The Age of Speed: A Story of 
Norton Grinding Materials "’ {reels 
Courtesy Norton Co. 
Tuesday—Sept. 27 
9:00 A. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM BEGINS—Subject 


DISINTEGRATION 


2:00 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: Non-Metal- 
lic Mineral Products Program 
“Story of Abrasives: Carborun- 
dum”. . 4 reels 
Cc courtesy U. S. “Bureau of Mines 
“ Graphite Mining eo necena ; 1 reel 
“A Story of Tale” 1 reel 
Courtesy Ontario Dept. of Mines 
“The Age of Speed: A Story of 
Norton Grinding Materials ’’. 4 reels 
Courtesy Norton Co. 
“Story of Sulphur” (Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co.) . 2 reels 
Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
“ Crossing the Great Salt Desert '’.. 1 reel 
Courtesy U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
7:30 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: Milling and 
S.nelting Program. 
“ Story of Copper Milling " 2 reels 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum Sulp. com... 1 40 — 1 45 
oS rea 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp... 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
a a ae 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per 100 
at. ae 200 — 2 50 
od , .eP aa ee 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7 — 7% 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders... 5%— 9 
MN AaieS Ch eee Sd 008 4— 4% 
COPPOFES, TOM. ..ccacsee 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 28 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 1 25 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... 9%— 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 75 —-1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 24 — 24% 
LN sugae hides e006 25%— 26 
Yellow Crude ....... 24 — 24% 
Hydrosulphite Conc..... 24 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate... 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... 30¢O— 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ny 
l’otassium—Bichromate. 84— 856 
Chlorate crystals..... i*m— 9 
Permangan, tech...... 14%— 15 
Sodium acetate ....... 415— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6% 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... 150 —1 75 
RR ARR TS s — 8% 
<a eee 3u4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow. ‘ 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 24— 2% 
rartar emetic, tech.... 31 - ~ 25 
lin—Crystals .......0. 44144— 45 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 19 — 19% 
ORDER, RREBic connects 66 — 67 
me. Se 6 oss aa sd w Sah 9 — 9% 
Acids 
\cetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 3 62% 
Citric CEYOORIG 646450 441,— 45% 
ey re 11 — 12 
LOCGe, “SOOe. ses ceucts 5144— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitrie, 36@42 deg. per 
ES og has 30.48 4 dias 5 00 — 6 75 
IS oh a a boo esedene. 11 — 12 
ilphurice, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
WURTEE x cuss decvnns 36 — 39 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 34 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 4%,— 
Potash, carbonate, 80 
ES ree %— 61 
Caustic, 88-92%.... The— 8 
Soda Ash. 58% light. 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
a” “a 76% per 100 
petiliccanm attire eure 310 — 3 90 
Par ay 100 lb..... 3 00 or hes 
Sal. 100 1D... cee 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals...... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid Per 11 - 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 -— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg. 1 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 30 — 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Ee S - 9 
COPPUONER 6b ao. dose es 14 - 18 
Osage Orange, Extract 
51 deg ee Po ceeeseee ° 7 — 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Chien 6 ta weeen. a ; 6 — 61% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
ey are re eee 6 — 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.... 35 — 37 
ARENG OF wees cows na 14% — 15 
ML. dis wanes aeees 24 — 2 
Beta Naphthol, sub ) 
SG ce beecisvess 55 60 
oS err 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia ‘ 
GS A eee 90 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 5 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 12 — 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 1 70 - 1 75 
OO ER Oe 94%4— 10 
A ee "Aer 81%4— 10 
Stearic Acid. double 
DOES cetera wave 11 — 12 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%..  —— 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood _  do- 
I Sri iy <6 aio ae 45 ~ 55 
Dextrine-Potato ....... s — 9 
Corn. bags 100 Ib.... 3 77 -4 04 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.... 4 02 - 4 29 
NN a iw ts 0.6 eae 9 ae 3% 4 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 2 97 3 22 
PO ha eee beg Mawen 61% 7% 
bila da kige o.0.0% i 9 9% 
WER i cd 6ereedenas 08 9 
Tapioca flour ......... 3% 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 — 35 
Black Columbia FF.. 51 60 
1 ge ES 24 — 32 
Blue sky. ordinary... 60 — 80 
oe 2 50 
BW, 4 Gli. wicsecce FAM 12. 
Blue Sky, FF...... 4 95 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 - a 
Blue, Solamine ..... 2 00 ee 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 80 
NG, Meee ok baw k eo eroe 40 60 
EE er 70 90 
Brown, Congo G..... &5 
Brown, Conge R...... 80 w £25 
a Sa are ee 60 - 90 
Ce icc tabee ewes 65 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 - 
Orange, Fast S....... 1 70 a 
OG Sree OP o.d0.0.6:0 so — 90 
Red, Come’ vs cczcecs 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 1 - 60 
Benzo Purpurine,10B. 1 25 1 50 
Scariet, 4 BA.......-. 1 50 o ~oue 
Scariet, 4 BS. ... 0 2 10 ne 
Roariet, 8 BB... <0 215 — . 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — <3 
VP IG aaa de eae 1 10 -~ 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine. 60 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 - 95 
Developing Colors 
Bisee, Bee i vsavdurs 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ...... oo 90 
tordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
Orange. developed.... 2 50 eee 
a. eee er 1 00 115 
Ned. Dee. TU Riess. 60: 2 50 oe 
Scarlet, Dev. ...-... 2 50 


Sulphur Colors— 


NON ot wee daw ens ee 14 — j 
ame, CROSS: 2c cicecss 90 — 95 
te DOT io haw vee 50. =C- 60 
DOI 2 ach pian wa eo 0% 20 . 60 
CN 5 ea Sine were 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive ........ 25 - 50 
PES cave sawes wens 45 50 
Basie Colors 
Pee ee 90 1 00 
Bismark Brown ..... 50 - 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 410 — 65 
Fuschine crystals.... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... .1 50 Ne bas 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1 25 
Methyl] violet ....... 80 —1 15 
Rhodamine B. excone. 5 50 — 6 00 
BOSVORIMO 2. c2 0 660% 455 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 - a 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blk... 35 — 50 
Napthlamine black, 

a rer oe 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.... 2 75 — 4 00 
yo eae 3 25 — 3 50 
ee 75 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

WOO? Sep cedvioecuae 7 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 300 —3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R..... 6o — 95 
Patent Blue A....... 3 OO = css 
Rescorcin brown..... so — 90 
Guinea green........ 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S........ 70 —1 70 
Orange Tl... .ccccccs 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — 

Acid Fuchsine....... 30 90 
Azo eosine G..i...... 6 — 82 
Crocein searlet....... 115 —1 90 
Fast red A..cccccocs 50 — 65 
Azo yellow.......«--. 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2G. 2 00 — .... 
F. Light Yellow, 3 G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B........ 200 — 
Diamond Black PV... 70 oss 
Chrome Blue Black... oc 50 
Chrome Brown......-- 60 1 25 
Chrome Green.....-- co) 1 50 
Chrome Yellow.....- 5 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% vaste. 14— 14% 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


SOLID — GROUND — FLAKE 
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Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
high degree of technical supervision 
| and the same scientific methods are 
3 exercised in producing Solvay 
Caustic Soda that are followed in 
making Solvay Soda Ash—the 
Standard since 1881. 
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+ SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products 
Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
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40 Rector Street New York Ah) 
Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland W 
Cincinnati _— Pittsburgh —S Detroit ~—~PPhiladelphia ay 
Kansas City St. Louis i is J 
Ss Wny atente i ea 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ANTHROLIC ACID 


Reg. U. 8. & Can. Pat. Off. 


SOLUBLE OILS BOIL-OFF OILS 
CHROME MORDANTS 
HYDROSULFITES FOR STRIPPING 











ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 
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“Swan’s Down 


Swan’s down white is 
easy to obtain when 
“Star” Brand silicate is 
used as the bleacher’s as- 
sistant. In the peroxide 
process, “Star” Brand 
sets the oxygen free with 
less than 1% loss. That 
means 99% of oxygen is 
at work making your 
white. “Star” 
3rand makes money for 
you. Send for samples. 


got rds 





We'll be glad to see you 
at our booths 285 and 
286 at the Chemical Ex- 
position, New York, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1. 


Philade!phia Quartz Co. 
General Offices 
Philadelphia 


LEAD LININGS 


furnished and installed for 


Bleacheries, Dye Houses, 
Silk and Rayon Mfgs. 


All work guaranteed. 


Let us quote on your new and 
repair work. 


‘|| Dietzel Lead Burning Co., 
Keystone Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











H. & R. Dye Stick Works 


WOOD PITMAN, N. J. 
DYE 2 DRYING 
STICKS ®"° POLES 
of all kinds 


CASHIKO 
TAPE CONDENSERS 





WOOLEN CARDS 


Details Supplied Upen Request 
CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Wercester, Mass 









HANK COUNTERS 
PICK COUNTERS 
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9:00 
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2:0 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


= Story of Copper Smelting”. ..... 1 reel 
‘Story of Copper Refining" 2 reels 
“Story of the Fabrication of Cop- 
POF eee e ee ee econ ences 2 reels 
“ Story of Lead Sm elting”........ 2 reels 
Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Mines 
W ednesday—Sept. 28 
) A. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM continues—Subject : 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION AND 
HANDLING OF MATERIALS 
9:00 P. M. MEETING TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDSUTRY 
(in Conference Room) 
7:30 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: The Products of 
Chemical Industry a 


“ Story of Gasoline” swsecs Meee 
** Story of Lubricating Oil”... .. . 2reels 
“ Story of a Storage Battery ” . 2reels 


Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 

“ The Story of Bakelite”.......... 2 reels 
Courtesy Bakelite Corp. 
“ Beets from Seed to Sugar Bowl"’.. 1 reel 


“ Sugar Cane and Cane Sugar”’.... ~ Lreel 
“Chemistry Creates Profits from 
Cull Oranges and Lemons” eaes & reel 


Courtesy U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
“ Peace Time Activities of the Chem- 
cal Warfare Service, U. S. Army 1 reel 
Courtesy Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice 


Thursday—Sept. 29 


9:00 A. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM continues—Subject: 
SEPARATION WITH PHASE CHANGE 
2:00 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: A Program 
on Copper 


“Graphite Mining”........ 1 reel 
Courtesy Ontario Dept. of Mines 
“Story of Copper Milling ” . 2reels 


“ Story of Copper Smelting "’...... 1 reel 


“ Story of Copper Refining 2 reels 

. — of the Fabrication of Cop- 
SPREE A 2 reels 

” The E xplosives Engineer"’....... 1 reel 


Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Mines 
‘Cooperage: Slack Barrels; from 
the Tree to the Barrel’’. .. 1 reel 
Courtesy Colwell Cooperage Co. 
‘Cooperage: The Tight Barrel; 
from the Tree to the Barrel'’.. 1 reel 
Courtesy Associated Cooperage 
Industries 
7:30 P. M. FIFTH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
QUET (At the Hotel Rossevelt) 
Speakers: 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Dr. JOHN L. DAVIS 
Toastmaster 
JOHN E. TEEPLE, Treasurer, American 
Chemical Society 
7:30 P. M. MOTION PICTURES: The Products 
of Chemical Industry Program. 


BAN- 


“The Story of Bakelite”.......... 2 reels 
Courtesy of Bakelite Corp. 
“Chemistry Creates Profits from 
Cull Oranges and Lemons" . Lreel 
“ Beets from Seed to Sugar Bowl"’.. 1 reel 
“ Sugar Cane and Cane Sugar"’.... 1 reel 
“Chemistry finds a new American 
Beverage: .Cassiva”........... 1 reel 


Courtesy U. 8. Dept. of Agric. 
“ Peace Time Activities of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, U.S. Army "’ 1 reel 
Courtesy Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice 
Friday—Sept. 30 
9:00 A. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM continues—Subject 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
2:00 P. M. MOTION PICTURES 


“Story of Abrasives: Carborun- 

NE ta eg oc aoe ache +6 3 4 reels 
“Story of Gasoline” ccceves 20H 
“ Story of Lead Smelting "’ : . 2reels 


Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
“Cooperage: Slack Barrels; from 
the Tree to the Barrel’’.. . 1 reel 
Courtesy Colwell Cooperage Co. 
‘Cooperage: The Tight Barrel; 
from the Tree to the Barrel’’.... 1 reel 
Courtesy Associated Cooperage 
Industries 
“ Crossing the Great Salt Desert”... 1 reel 
Courtesy U.S. Dept. of Agric. 
7:30 P. M. MOTIOM PICTURES: Mining and 
Smelting Program. 


“Graphite Mining”’...... ....s Lreel 
“A Story of Tale’. . 1 reel 
“Gold Production in Ontario”. ... 2 reels 
“Silver Mining in Ontario” 1 reel 


“ Mining Nickel and Copper Ore"’.. 1 reel 
Courtesy Ontario Dept. of Mines 

“Story of Copper Milling” 

“ Story of Lead Smelting 
Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


Saturday—Oct. 1 


9:00 A. M. STUDENTS PROGRAM continues 
GENERAL REVIEW AND REPORTS 
2:00 P. M. MOTION PICTURES 
“ Dust Explosions in Threshing 
ae 1 reel 
“ Explosive Dusts .. Lreel 
Courtesy U. 8. Dept. of Agric. 
‘Story of Sulphur” (Texas Gulf 
Sulphur C 0.) ; 
“ Story of a Storage Battery ” 
“ Story of Lubricating Oil” 
Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


2 reels 
2 reels 


2 reels 
. 2reels 
. 2 reels 


“The Story of Bakelite” . 2 reels 
gs Courtesy Bakelite Corp. 
7:30 P.M. MOTION PICTURES 
“The Age of Speed: A Story of 
Norton Grinding Materials"’.... 4 reels 


Courtesy Norton Company 
“ Story of an Electric Detonator” . 1 reel 
Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
“Chemistry finds a new American 


Beverage: Cassiva”.... ... Lreel 
“Chemistry Creates Profits from 
Cull Oranges and Lemons"’..... 1 reel 


Courtesy U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


“ Peace TimeActivities of the Chem- 

ical Warfare Service, U.S. Army "’ 1 reel 
“ Mining Nickel and Copper Ore”’.. 1 reel 
“A Story of Tale” 1 reel 

Courtesy Ontario Dept. of Mines 

Chemical Salesmen Elect 
R. J. Quinn Chosen President of 

Their Organization 

The Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry has 
elected Robert J. Quinn of the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, New York, as its 
president for the new term. This as- 
sociation which is sponsoring the ban- 
quet on Sept. 28 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in connection with the Chemical 
Exposition has just held its annual 





Robert J. Quinn 


election by mail in accordance with its 
custom. 

The rest of the slate includes the 
following: First vice-president, H. B. 
Prior, H. B. Prior Co.; second vice- 
president, William Mueller, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp.; third vice presi- 
dent, Fred A. Koch, Dow Chemical 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, A. L. Ben- 
kert, Noil Chemical and Color Works. 
In addition, Ira P. MacNair, Mac- 
Nair-Dorland Co., and Victor E. Wil- 
liams, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
were elected to the board of govern- 
ors. 

President Quinn will preside at 
Wednesday’s banquet before turning 
the meeting over to John E. Teeple, 
who will act as toastmaster. Mr. 
Quinn is assistant manager of sales 
for the Mathieson Alkali Works. He 
was born in Chicago and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in 
1912. Following graduation he en- 
tered the employ of Morris & Co., 
Chicago, as a chemist, and in 1916, 
when he left to join the Wahl- 
Henius Institute, was chief chemist 
for Morris. In 1917 and 1918 he was 
with the Midland Chemical Co., Argo, 
Tll., and from 1918 to 1920 was with 
A. Daigger & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Quinn joined the Mathieson Alkali 
Works Aug. 1, 1920, as Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager and remained in 
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_An Unwelcome Legacy 3 
‘‘For better or for worse.’’ = 
i= 


GREASE SPOTS 


to the finisher belong. No matter 
who sent them or whence they came 


THEY ARE HIS 


and nobody cares, just as long as 
he knows how to get rid of them. 


The up-to-date finisher has discov- 
ered that 


PAROXAN 


will daily deliver him from the 


GREASE SPOT BOGEY 


See it chase them 
in your own washer! 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., INC. 


TAVASbbddsdsdsdsdsdsdsdddssdsdsdsdsessddsssdidasdddassdedscsssdddadddidsdsssdsadsadd 





135 Hudson Street New York 
Mail this request today YK | 
Send illuminating literature and sample of Paroxan 
Mr. 
Name of mill 
| Street 
City— 


State r 
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Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate 


Will replace 
CRYSTAL GLAUBER SALTS 


— BECAUSE — 


It saves labor in unloading and handling. 

It saves storage and insurance charges. 

It eliminates paying transportation of water. 

It is more than 9914% pure Sodium Sulphate. 


It does not melt in hot weather, entailing loss and 
nuisance. 


It is IRON FREE. 


Let us go into this subject further with you 


E. & F. KING & CO., INC. 


Office — 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


New York | Philadelphia 


Storages — Boston 


Distributors of WYANDOTTE ALKALIES 
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Specify 
& RADIAFIN TUBES 


for air-heating or air-cooling units 
They have 6 to 10 times as much surface as plain 


tubes of same size and their use insures greater 
capacities with fewer tubes. 


to 6”—High or low pressure—Lengths up to 15 feet. Plain or 
flanged ends—With or without headers—Quality production. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


1158 Thompson St. ®uwilié'tam: Philadelphia, Pa. 





- Snow-white 
Bleaching 


Bueacuine with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 


from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 


The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 


Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The ELECTROLYZER 
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that position until his promotion to his 
New York post March 1, 1923. The 
organizations of which Mr. Quinn isa 
member include the American Chemi- 
cal Society (secretary Chicago section, 
1916-1920); Chemists Club of New 
York, Illini Club of New York. He 
was treasurer of the chemical sales- 
men’s association, 1924-1926, and vice- 
president, 1926-1927. 


Chemical History Division 


New Section of A. C. S. Is Organ- 
ized 

Organization of the Division of 
the History of Chemistry, directed by 
leading educators and _ scientists, is 
announced by the American Chemical 
Society, of which Dr. George D. 
Rosengarten of Philadelphia is presi- 
dent. 

Prof. L. C. Newell of Boston 
University has been elected chairman 
of the new Division, and Prof. Ten- 
ney L. Davis of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, secretary. The 
executive committee consists of Dr. 
Charles A. Browne of Washington, 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Chem- 
istry; Prof. Frank B. Dains, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Father George 
LL. Coyle, head of the Department of 
Chemistry in Georgetown University. 

Organizers of the Division include 
Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, provost 
emeritus of the University of Penn- 
svlvania, and Prof. C. J. Brockman of 
the University of Georgia. Dr. Smith 
was awarded the Priestly Medal last 
year for distinguished achievement in 
science. At the age of seventy-one he 
is actively engaged in historical re- 
search as well as in research in pure 
science. 

Sponsors of.the Division are con- 
ducting researches into the history of 
science, their activities, it was said, 
aiming to bring about greater em- 
phasis on the humanities in scientific 
education. A reaction, it was de- 
clared, has already begun against the 
more extreme manifestations of ma- 
terialism in science both in Europe 
and the United States. 

A proposal that a Section of 
Chemical Economics be organized 
has been referred by the Society’s 
Council to the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, under the 
auspices of which symposia will be 
held to determine interest in the sub- 
ject leading ultimately to the forma- 
tion of a section and then a division 
of the Society. 

A plan to establish a national re- 
search institute of chemical education 
is now being studied by the Society’s 
Committee on Chemical Education 
following a report by the Executive 
Committee, which held that a more 
definite program was needed. 








*Klis Rayon Corp. of America, 
Canton, Mass. Judge Elias Bishop of 
the equity session of the Superior Court, 
on Sept. 15 declined, for the present at 
least, to appoint a receiver for this com- 
pany, and continued the bill in equity 
brought by George H. Gay, of New 
York, asking for a receivership, until 
Sept. 21. 
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Moth Eradication 


Dept. of Agriculture Demonstr '¢ 
Fumigation 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Moth e1 
cation will be a feature of the ex 
of the Department of Agricultu: 
the Eleventh Exposition of Che: 
Industries, Grand Central Pa! ce, 
New York, Sept. 26-Oct. 1. A uew 
fumigant will be demonstrated w ich 
has the advantages of being nonburn- 
able, noninjurious to stored mate 
and not dangerous to human life 
though about five times as poiso 
to insects as carbon tetrachloride. 
is composed of 3 parts by volun: 
ethylene dichorlide and one part 
carbon tetrachloride. The cost per 
gallon is not much more than $1. 

The materials to be treated are 
placed in a carefully joined closet or 
trunk. The fumigant is exposed to 
the air in a shallow plate or pan 
placed above the materials so that the 
heavy vapor will sink through them. 
The vapor does not corrode metals 
and does not bleach or stain fabrics. 
Unless breathed in high concentration 
by humans for a long time no harmful 
effects follow. The new fumigant is 
the result of collaboration between R. 
T. Cotton, an entomologist and R. C. 
Roark, a chemist, both of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

Other exhibits will demonstrate 
methods for the preservation of tex- 
tiles from water, sun, fire, and mildew, 
and depict the progress made in in- 
vestigations into the utilization of 
farm wastes, such as corncobs, peanut 
hulls, oat hulls, wheat straw, etc. 
Chemistry also is finding a use for 
every part of cotton seed and cotton 
linters. From the lint comes cotton 
batting and upholstery and mixed with 
other fabrics it becomes nap. From 
it also rayon is made. W. A. Noel, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
is assembling the Department of 
Agriculture’s exhibit for the New 
York Exposition. 


Wool Prices Higher 


(Continued from page 215) 
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dealers quoting on the following basis: 
AAs $1.03 to $1.08, fine As 98c to 
$1.02, choice white B supers 87c to 89c 
with LBs selling at 9oc or slightly 
more, average Bs bring 84c to 86c, 
gray Bs 65c to 68c and stained Bs 
from 78c to 82c; C supers from 75c to 
77c and choice white C supers from 
78c to 79¢. 

Pullers are well sold ahead on Sep- 
tember pullings and October wools 
will be quoted within the next week. 
Both pullers and dealers report small 
stocks on hand, there being only small 
lots of white Bs and Cs held. Fair 
sized stocks of fine and off wools are 
reported there being more opportunity 
of dealers making profit in the off 
sorts in which there is more leeway 
for them to work. There is little profit 
in white Bs and Cs based on prices 
pullers are quoting them and prices 
manufacturers are now paying. Sep- 
tember B wools are losing their lamby 
character and long wools are now eX- 
pected from pullers. 
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WANTED 


to contract for 450,000 pounds of 
low number Bradford Spun yarn. 


Address Adv. 569, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


J. BROADBENT & SON, INC. 


Unionville, Conn. 


Wool Spun Knitting and Mop Yarns 
First Class Garnetting Plant 
Custom Spinning & Garnetting Solicited 


LAYMAN REWORKED WOOL CO. 


54 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


Custom Shoddy Picking, Dusting, and 
Carding. Service and Satisfaction given. 








Business Opportunities 





E. K. WATSON 


Industrial Textile Broker 
Textile Mill Properties Handied 


WARREN, R. I. 








COLORED COTTON YARN 


Will sell below market about 1000 Ibs. 
2 ply No. 20 cotton yarn, sulphur black 
(off shades) on jack spools. Also many 
small lots fancy twists on jack spools. 


Room 601, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


esecsaaes 
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Munulacturers whe are ip aeed of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
€. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN OR WST. MILL, 
sition wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, English, 
iarried Worked on woolens and _ worsteds. 
amiliar with Knowles, Whitin, Stafford and English 
hines. Good references. 

0. B, 714, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








_ SUPT. BLEACHERY OR FOREMAN IN LARGE 
BLEACHERY. Position wanted by man 4) yrs. of 
ase, American, married. Worked on towels, bed- 
reads, all classes of plain goods from fancy lawns 
ducks, plush, corduroy, moleskins, ete. Familiar 


wit all makes of bleaching machinery. Good 
recommendations. 
0. B. 778, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





, ASST. SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL. 

Position wanted by man 24 yrs. of age, American, 
‘ Worked on woolen suitings, cap cloth, top 

coating, plaid shirtings, ladies’ coat goods and 

Mackinaw cloth. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 941, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING — SECOND 
HAND. Position wanted by man 31 yrs. of age, 
_ can, married. Worked on rayon, silk, bolivias, 

», Overcoatings, suitings and dress goods, cloak- 
ings ind cassimeres, Familiar with D&F, Lombard, 

‘ h & Furbush, and Proctor & Schwartz cards, 
aso tape condensers. 

(onsen edie teianliceeninsg ile peat 


wee VERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL OR 
_ ‘SEER CARDING AND SPINNING. Position 
_ ! by man 46 years of age, American, married. 
; 1 on fine and coarse yarn, filling and warp, 
a ’ vosiery yarns, gingham, dimity, tire fabrics and 
‘eetng. Familiar with H&B, Whitin, Saco-Lowell 
_ Fales & Jenks machines. 





Good recommenda- 
0. B. 366, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT 





OR ASST. SUPT. COTTON MILL. Posi- 
vanted by man 40 years of age, American, 
a Worked on fancy shirtings, rayons, broad- 
Sen cinghams, tickings, awnings, etc. Familiar 
eee — Lowell and H&B machines. recom- 

ons 


0. B. 373, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Welding Conference at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Many users of welding and cutting 
equipment in the Minneapolis terri- 
tory are planning to attend a confer- 
ence of the welding industry to be 
held at the University of Minnesota 
on Oct. 20, 21, and 22, 1927. 


Professor S. C. Shipley, acting 
head of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of the College of Engi- 
neering, is in charge of the program 
which will be the first of its kind 
held in the Minnesota district. 


Representative engineers will pre- 
sent various papers from the users’ 
point of view, and following each 
paper there will be a round table dis- 
cussion which will make the various 
ideas of practical everyday value. 
The object of the conference is to 
standardize industrial practices and 
to develop many new applications 
and techniques from the varied ex- 
periences of many welding experts. 


Underwear Box Factory Doubles 
Capacity 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Warren Paper 
Products Co., manufacturer of paper 
boxes for the underwear, clothing and 
shoe trades, is adding another story to 
its plant which will double the capacity. 
The roof of the old building was raised 
and when the work is completed, vir- 
tually all of the finishing machinery, to- 
gether with new apparatus, will be 
moved to the second floor, the first floor 
being reserved for stock. office 
storage, and the first machine process. 


space 


Organize New Cotton Firm 

The Gore, Temple Company is a new 
cotton firm organized by Lyman W. 
Gore, and Charles S. Temple, both of 
whom have been connected with the trade 
for many years, and which will handle 
the account of Fenderl & Alex- 
andria, Egypt., in this country and also 
China and India cottons, with offices at 
176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


LO. 


Merchandise Sales Manager of 


G. E. 


Richard A. Rowlands has been ap- 
pointed merchandise sales manager of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., succeeding Loren Emery. Mr. 
Emery has been promoted to membership 
in the executive department and assigned 
to special duties in Mexico. 


Use of Cotton Bagging for 
Baling Cotton 

SHREVEPORT, La.—The L. H. Gil- 
mer Co., Inc., of Louisiana, who are 
manufacturing the Odenheimer 
standard cotton bagging, state that 
fully 90% of the cotton ginned in 
North Louisiana this year, will be 
wrapped in their cotton bagging. 
They state that they have shipped 
quantities of this cotton bagging into 
Arkansas, Texas, Georgia and North 
Carolina. 
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Special Winding, Warping 
and Sizing of RAYON 


We are specialists in winding and warping 
Rayon. 


The production facilities of our large, 
modern plant enable us to take care of 
quantity orders, with definite assurance of 
quality work and quick delivery at very 
reasonable prices. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


All American Winding & Warping Co. 
48 Redwood Ave., Paterson, N. J. 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 














Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established i918 


Enterprise Garnetting 
Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips 


Our work fully guaranteed 





Shipping by Motor Truck — 


Let our fleet of sturdy, well-equipped trucks haul your yarns, 


fabrics, — whatever you handle . . . . A good number of southern 
New England mills have learned already what real trucking service 
really is... . Three offices. 


Hemingway Bros.Transportation Co. 


17-25 Swift St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone 3638 


PROVIDENCE 


151 So. Water St. 
Tel. Gaspee 4522 


BOSTON 


Central Wharf, No. Side 
Tel. Richmond 4200-Hubbard 1124 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 


cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





(1854) 


Position Wanted 


Woman, college graduate, of 


wide professional and business 
experience, is interested in se- 
curing position as personnel or 
with 
South. References 


and details of experience on re- 


service worker industrial 


firm in the 


guest. Salary to be discussed. 
Address R. M. K., Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Warping, Winding, Sizing and allied de- 
partments on Broadsilks and Velvets, all 
yarns. American, 35 years old. Wide 
practical and technical experience 
Location immaterial 
Address Adv. 576, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mechanic 


First class mechanic with eight years experience 
on Reading and Shubert & Salzer full-fashioned 
machines wishes position as machinist factory 
maintenance or assistant fixer, in or near 
Philadelphia 

Address Adv. 584, 
828 Drexel Bldg., 


Textile World, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Position Wanted 


As carder and spinner on all kinds of stock 


and capable of giving results for weaving and 


knitting yarns Steady and reliable man 


Address Adv. 591, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Men Wanted 


WANTED for a Massachu- 
setts Worsted Mill a first- 


class dress goods designer 
who has had a wide experi- 
ence in the laying out of 
crepes — suedes — velours 
— broadcloths — and other 
high-class dress goods. Must 
be competent to analyze, lay 
out, and know the proper 
weave structures. Write giv- 
ing full details, age, experi- 
ence. 


Address Adv. 570, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


For a 200 loom woolen mill in 
Massachusetts, Superintendent, 
experienced on fancy Woolens, 
suitings and overcoatings. Also 
women's wear novelty cloaking, 
velours, broadcloths, etc. Must 
be competent to construct fab- 
rics. 

In answering, give full details of 
experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address Adv. 579, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Position Wanted 


WANTED 
Mill Representation 


Experienced high powered 
salesman wishes to connect with 
live wire mill manufacturing de- 
sirable merchandise to sell direct 
to large retail and jobbing trade. 
Have equipped New York office 
willing to work on strictly com- 


mission basis. 


Address Adv. 586, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


KNITTER, FOREMAN 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Position wanted by young man with seventeen 
years experience on all kinds of full fashioned 
hosiery machinery Best references. Will go 
anywhere 

Address Ady. 583, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


AND 


Position Wanted 


years connection Cover 
Working knowledge fashion 
Expe- 


Hosiery man. 21 
seamless machines 
machines Able to handle practical end. 
rience covers entire game. 

Address Adv. 590, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Boss Weaver and Dresser 


Fifteen years’ experience on C & K fancy and au 
tomatic looms. Ladies’ and men’s wear. Woolens 
and worsteds American, age 42 Married 
Available immediately. First-class references. 


Address Adv. 593, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


By a leading hosiery manufacturer located in 
the Middle West first class machine adjustor 
on Model K machines. Please state age, expe- 
rience and wages expected Steady employment 
guaranteed Only first class man need apply. 
Must furnish satisfactory references 


Address Adv. 568, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED—Banner Fixer, experi- 
enced on fancy novelties in men’s 
half hose. State experience and 
references; also salary wanted. 


Address Adv. 580, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED—Avn assistant superin- 
tendent. Must be capable of de- 
signing fine grades of men’s 
worsteds. 


Address Adv. 581, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED—Chemist who understands 
fully the manufacture of Rayon under 
the Viscose process to take full 
charge of the chemical end of a plant 
that is in operation. State qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. 


Address Adv. 582, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Discusses Cotton Prices 


Dr. Forester Urges Cotton Farmers 
To Watch Reports 

RateicGH, N. C.—In a statement 
last Monday in which he discussed 
“predicting cotton prices,” Dr. G. W. 
Forester, head of the department of 
agricultural economics at North 
Carolina State College, declared, “‘it 
is difficult at this time to predict the 
future trend of cotton prices but 
farmers should not be too optimistic 
with respect to price movements.” 

“In predicting cdtton prices,” Dr. 
Forester said, “the only other thing 
the economist has to go by is past 
performances of the market which 
are not always an indication of 
what the future market will be, but 
are helpful in determining action on 
part of cooperating marketing asso- 
ciations and also for the farmer who 
is selling his own crop. It would be 
advisable for the farmer to watch the 
reports on cotton production for the 
next two months.” 

“Conditions in respect to boll 
weevil damage and weather condi- 
tions in the opinion of the economist, 
seem to indicate a lower production 
of cotton than was indicated by the 
acreage of reduction earlier in the 
season.” 

“Insofar as cotton prices are con- 
cerned,” he added, “the farmer is in a 
favorable position. The decrease in 
acreage of approximately 12%, to- 
gether with the increase in boll weevil 
infestation and unfavorable weather 
conditions caused a_ prediction of 
12,692,000 bales. 

“In August of this year the aver- 
age price at ten designated markets 
was 19.16c per pound. The price 
moved upward during the first week 
in September to a point somewhat in 
excess of 20c per pound. Recently 
prices have declined. This decline 
has been attributed to a report issued 
from the federal department of agri- 
culture predicting lower prices for 
cotton during the next few months.” 

While the effect of this report 
from the department of agriculture 
cannot be overlooked from the stand- 
point of its effect on the speculative 
markets, Dr. Forester believes, it 
seems more reasonable to conclude 
that the reason for the decline of 
markets has been a better adjustment 
of demand to supply. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Inc. According to report, the 
plant of this company has been pur- 
chased by New York interests who plan 
to start it up about Nov. 15 under the 
name Cloverdale Cotton Mills Co. 
Ira H. Garlick, of New York is said to 
be president of the new company; A. 
Haithwaite, New York, vice president, 
and Frank H. Elmore, formerly presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Cotton Mfg. 
Co., secretary and treasurer. Before 
resumption of operations the plant will 
be remodeled and machinery overhauled. 
The mill will specialize in the manufac- 
ture of Cloverdale chambray, but will 
also make other colored cotton goods. 

The Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co. is 
undergoing a _ reorganization and 
under the new management will con- 
centrate on white carded cotton yarn. 


September 24, 1927 


Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 191) 


Victor -Monaghan Company 
(ex, div.) 105 

Victor-Monaghan Company, 
pfd, 113 
Wallace Mfg. Co 95 
Wallace Mfg. Co., bia ekte 102 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 146 
Watts Mills 40 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd 91 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd 130 
Whitney Mig. Cols.» s osiewe not 
Williamston Mills 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co.. 118 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 124 
Woodside Cotton Mills . 
oF 


Granite Mills Seeks Tax 
justment 

Fatt River, Mass.— The city 
officials have been asked to abate the 
personal tax of the Granite Mills for 
1925 and 1926, amounting to $100,000, 
with the understanding that the mill 
will pay the $57,000 due for real 
estate taxes of 1925 and 1926, and the 
entire tax to be levied this year, 
$78,197.18. 

It is explained that providing the 
abatement is granted eight banks 
agree to loan the mill $200,000 and 
that a similar sum will be forthcom- 
ing from the stockholders. 


Check in Progress of Osborn 
Mills Survey 


Fatt River, Mass.—The taking of 
a survey of the Osborn mills for pur- 
pose of reorganization as suggested 
by committee of the stockholders has 
been temporarily held up by the re- 
ceivers refusing the engineers access 
to the cloth house or inventories of 
the cloth on hand. The mill had over 
1,000,000 yards of cloth when turned 
over to the receivers which has in- 
creased in value materially with the 
advance of the cloth market during 
the past month. 

The larger stockholders and the 
banks which are creditors to the ex- 
tent of over $400,000, have not 
favored a reorganization of the mill 
to date. 


Cotton Increases New Bedford 
Inventories $2,000,000 

New Beprorp, Mass.—It is esti- 
mated that the advance in the price 
of raw cotton during the last several 
months has increased the book value 
of New Bedford mill inventories by 
more than $2,000,000, basing the pur- 
chase of the raw material at approxi- 
mately a roc level. It is estimated 
that a mill with 5,000 bales of 12c 
cotton on hand will have seen its in- 
ventory valuation on _ that stock 
jump from $300,000 to $550,000, 
basing the rise of cotton at $50 a bale 
from the time of the purchase. 

The financial statements of New 
Bedford mills show an aggregate in- 
ventory of $25,878,616. If these in- 
ventories applied to cotton  pur- 
chased at 12 cents per Ib., on the 
present basis of raw cotton, they 
would now amount to something like 
$28,034,166, or a gain of approxi- 
mately $2,155,550. While these 
figures are entirely hypothetical, 
there is little question but what all of 
the New Bedford mills will now be 
in a position to show a profit for the 
present financial year. 
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